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THE ARMS CONFERENCE 


IN ACTION 


Proceedings of the first week’s plenary sessions of the Conference 
for Limitation of Armaments, with full text of the American 
proposals, addresses of delegates, and reports of committees— 
Complete account of one of the most important international 
councils in history—Dramatic scenes described by eyewitnesses 


[PERIOD ENDED Nov. 21, 1921] 


HE Conference for the Limitation 
of Armament assembled in the 
Continental Memorial Hall of the 

building of the National Society of 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion at Washington on the morning of 
Nov. 12, 1921. There was a full at- 
tendance of the delegations from the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, China, Holland, Belgium 
and Portugal. 

The first session, which was ex- 
pected to consist only of formal ad- 
dresses of welcome and interchange 
of civilities, provided, on the contrary, 
a profound dramatic interest, full of 
dynamic intensity such as had never 
been previously experienced at an in- 
ternational diplomatic gathering. The 
unprecedented clarity, definiteness 
and comprehensiveness of the con- 
crete plan for naval disarmament pre- 
sented to the delegates by the Amer- 
ican Secretary of State, Charles Evans 
Hughes, who had just been selected as 
Chairman of the conference, marked a 
new chapter in diplomatic history and 
assured the ultimate success of the 
movement beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of its promoters. 

The first session of the conference, 
so full of potentialities for good and 
possibilities for evil, caused a wave of 
optimism to sweep over the delegates 
of all the nations represented. The 
opening scene was typically Amer- 
ican. The manner in which the gal- 
leries took away the conduct of the 


meeting from Secretary Hughes, the 
duly’ constituted Chairman of the 
conference, and demanded to: hear. 
first Premier Briand of France and 
then the heads of the other delega- 
tions, could have happened in no other 
capital than Washington.* ; 

Two.hours before 10:30 o’clock, the 
time for the opening of the session, 
the streets and parkways about the 
Memorial Hall were crowded with the 
curious. A sharp wintry wind failed 
to discourage the thousands who 
waited for the appearance of the 
notables. By 10 o’clock the steps and 
the lobbies of the building were filled 
and fifteen minutes later the invited 
guests and the several hundred news- 
paper correspondents had taken their 
places. 


In the big anteroom Arthur J. Bal- 
four, head of the British delegation ; 
Secretary Hughes, Elihu Root, Pre- 
mier Briand, Jonkheer Van Karnebeek 
of Holland and other delegates chat- 
ted until about 10:25, when the dele- 
gates filed into the central hall and 
took their placés about the rectangu- 
lar arrangement of tables. 

One side of the balcony was filled 
with members of the House. Senate 
members occupied the rear of the bal- 
cony facing the head of the confer- 


*The details of the proceedings of the first 
session were written by Mr. Edwin L. James, the 
chief of the Paris Bureau of THE New Yor«K 


' Times and THE CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE. 
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ence table, while on the left of the 
House sat members of the Diplomatic 
Corps. 

The two sides of the room were 
filled with newspaper men and the 
rear with assistants to the delegates, 
experts and secretaries. In the front 
row of correspondents sat William J. 
Bryan, former Secretary of State. 

The American delegation occupied 
the head of the delegates’ table. On 
the right sat the ranking foreign dele- 
gate, Premier Briand, with other 
members of his mission. On the left 
of the Americans sat the British:dele- 
gation. Next to-the British were the 
Italians and then the Belgians. 
Across the foot of the table were the 
Portuguese, Dutch and Chinese mis- 
sions. The rectangle was completed 
by the Japanese mission headed by 
Prince Tokugawa. 

There was a burst of applause as 
President Harding entered from a 
side door at the back of the hall. He 
stood for a moment, bowing acknowl- 
edgment of his cordial reception. As 
he took his seat a breath of wind 
through a high-set window blew 
against a suspended bracket holding 
the flags of the nine nations repre- 
sented about the table, and the ban- 
ners revolved in a beautiful cart- 
wheel for a moment of imposing si- 
lence. 


Dr. ABERNATHY’S PRAYER 


Prayer was. then offered by Dr. 
V7. S. Abernathy, pastor of the Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, who opened the 
proceedings with this petition: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for the 
coming of this eventful day. We have seen 
it from afar and now we rejoice that it has 
at last dawned. May it bring untold bless- 
ing to a troubled world. O Thou Omni- 
potent One, today, as in other days, we be- 
lieve that Thou dost guide in human af- 
fairs. Thou hast made of one blood all na- 
tions that dwell upon the earth, and though 
we are of many races and many tongues, 
yet the interests of the few are the inter- 
ests of the larger number. May we feel 
assured that the welfare and happiness and 
prosperity of the human family are inex- 
pressibly dear to Thy heart. 

We pray for clear vision, or we shall 
grope blindly for the light and lose our 
way. We pray for hearts lovingly sympa- 


thetic to human distress wherever it may 
exist, or we shall sink into the depths of a 
miserable selfishness. We pray tor minds 
willing to believe that the strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, or we shall 
miss the great joy of service. We pray for 
the forward look or we shall be over- 
whelmed in hope'ess pessimism. Give us 
the ability to think clearly, to judge fairly, 
to act wisely. Help us to think less often 
of our rights and more often of our duties 
and responsibilities. 

We pray at this hour on behalf of a world 
in sore need. Thou art not unmindful of 
the sufferings of Thy people. The cries of 
multitudes of widows and orphans have 
come up before Thee, O God. We have had 
our terrible baptism of blood. There is 
hunger and pestilence and unutterable an- 
guish. God forbid that the woes of these 
years should ever again be visited upon the 
earth. Can it be that Thou hast permitted 
us thus to suffer in order that we might 
turn from our own devices to Thee and 
acknowledge Thee as King of our lives and 
our destinies? Out of the depths we cry 
unto Thee, Save us or we perish. 

May we walk softly and humbly before 
Thee this day and throughout the fateful 
days of this great conference. May we be 
intent on knowing Thy will; and knowing 
it, may we have the courage to do it. And 
may it be that the findings of this confer- 
ence shall be so wise, so far reaching and 
so beneficial that all mankind may take new 
hope and fresh courage. And to Thee shall 
be the praise and the glory forever and for- 
ever. Amen. 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S ADDRESS. 


When Dr. Abernathy said “Amen,” 
Secretary Hughes, acting as pro tem- 
pore Chairman, since his Government 
had called the conference, arose and 
said, simply: “ The President of the 
United States.” 

President Harding held in his 
hand a folio of small sheets from 
which he read his address. Starting 
in a mild, well-modulated voice, he 
put more emphasis into the latter 
part of his speech and used gestures 
freely. His address was received with 
all the respect his high station de- 
served, but its very nature threw into 
startling relief the speech of Secre- 
tary Hughes, which followed. 

President Harding welcomed the 
members of the conference at the 
opening session in the following 
words: 


Mr. Secretary and Members of the Con- 
ference, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a 
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great and happy privilege to bid the dele- 
gates to this conference a cordial welcome 
to the capital of the United States of Amer- 
ica. It is not only a satisfaction to greet 
you because we were lately participants in 
a common cause, in which shared sacrifices 
and sorrows and triumphs brought our na- 
tions more closely together, but it is grati- 
fying to address you as the spokesman for 
nations whose convictions and attending ac- 
tions have so much to do with the weal or 
woe of all mankind. 

It is not possible to overappraise the im- 
portance of such a conference. It is no un- 
seemly boast, no disparagement of other 
nations which, though not represented, are 
held in highest respect, to declare that the 
conclusions of this body will have a signal 
influence on all human progress—on the 
fortunes of the world. 

Here is a meeting, I can well believe, 
which is an earnest of the awakened con- 
science of twentieth century civilization. It 
is not a convention of remorse, nor a ses- 
sion of sorrow. It is not the conference of 
victors to define terms of settlement. Nor 
is it a council of nations seeking to remake 
humankind. It is rather a coming together 
from all parts of the earth, to apply the 
better attributes of mankind to minimize 
the faults in our international relationships. 

Speaking as official sponsor for the invi- 
tation, I think I may say the call is not of 
the United States of America alone; it is 
rather the spoken word of a war-wearied 
world, struggling for restoration, hunger- 


‘sion of all peoples. 
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Continental Memorial Hall of the Daughters of the American Revolution, the building in which 
the open sessions of the Arms Limitation Conference were held 


ing and thirsting for better relationship; of 
humanity crying for relief and craving as- 
surances of lasting peace. 


It is easy to understand this world-wide 
aspiration. The glory of triumph, the re- 
joicing in achievement, the love of liberty, 
the devotion to country, the pangs of sor- 
row, the burdens of debt, the desolation of 
ruin—all these are appraised alike in all 
lands. Here in the United States we are 
but freshly turned from the burial of an 
unknown American soldier, when a nation 
sorrowed while paying him tribute. 


Whether it was spoken or not, a hundred 
millions of our people were summarizing 
the inexcusable cause, the incalculable cost, 
the unspeakable sacrifices, and the unutter- 
able sorrows, and there was the ever-im- 
pelling question: How can humanity justify 
or God forgive? Human hate demands no 
such toll; ambition and greed must be de- 
nied it. If misunderstanding must take the 
blame, then let us banish it, and let under- 
standing rule and make gocd-will regnant 
everywhere. 7 


All of us demand liberty and justice. 
There cannot be one without the other, and 
they must be held the unquestioned posses- 
Inherent rights are of 
God, and the tragedies of the world origi- 
nate in their attempted denial. The world 
today is infringing their enjoyment by arm- 
ing to defend or deny, when simple sanity 
calls for their recognition through common 
understanding. 
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Pan-American Building, Washington, in which the committee meetings and closed sessions 
of the Disarmament Conference were held. The building is the home of the Pan-American 


Union, the official international organization of twenty-one American republics. 


WORLD’S BURDEN OF DEBT 


Out of the cataclysm of the World War 
came new fellowships, new convictions, new 
aspirations. It is ours to make the most of 
them. A world staggering with debt needs 
its burden lifted. Humanity, which has been 
shocked by wanton destruction, would min- 
imize the agencies of that destruction. 
Contemplating the measureless cost of war 
and the continuing burden of armament, all 
thoughtful peoples wish for real limitation 
of armament and would like war outlawed. 
In soberest reflection the world’s hundreds 
of millions who pay in peace and die in war 
wish their statesmen to turn the expendi- 
tures for destruction into means of con- 
struction, aimed at a higher state for those 
who live and follow after. 

It is not alone that the world cannot re- 
adjust itself and cast aside the excess bur- 
dens without relief from the leaders of men. 
War has grown progressively cruel and 
more destructive from the first recorded 
conflict to this pregnant day, and the re- 
verse order would more become our boasted 
civilization. 

Gentlemen of the conference, the United 
States welcomes you with unselfish hands. 
We harbor no fears; we have no sordid ends 
to serve; we suspect no enemy; we con- 
template or apprehend no conquest. Con- 
tent with what we have, we seek nothing 
which is another’s. We only wish to do 
with you that finer, nobler thing which no 
nation can do alone. 


We wish to sit with you at the table of 
international understanding and good-will. 
In good conscience we are eager to meet 
you frankly, and invite and offer co-opera- 
tion. The world demands a sober contem- 
plation of the existing order and the reali- 
zation that there can be no cure without 
sacrifice, not by one of us, but by all of us. 
I do not mean surrendered rights, or nar- 





rowed freedom, or denied aspirations, or 
ignored national necessities. Our Republic 
would no more ask for these than it would 
give. No pride need be humbled, no nation- 
ality submerged, but I would have a merg- 
ence of minds committing all of us to less 
preparation for war and more enjoyment of 
fortunate peace. 


SPIRIT OF THE CONFERENCE 


The higher hopes come of the spirit of 
our coming together. It is but just to rec- 
ognize varying needs and peculiar positions. 
Nothing can be accomplished in disregard 
of national apprehensions. Rather, we 
should act together to remove the causes of 
apprehensions. This is not to be done in 
intrigue. Greater assurance is found. in the 
exchanges of simple honesty and directness 
among men resolved to accomplish as _ be- 
comes leaders among nations, when civiliza- 
tion itself has come to its crucial test. 

It is not to be challenged that govern- 
ment fails when the excess of its cost robs 
the people of the way to happiness and the 
opportunity to achieve. If the finer senti- 
ments were not urging, the cold, hard facts 
of excessive cost and the eloquence of eco- 
nomics would urge to reduce our arma- 
ments. If the concept of a better order does 
not appeal, then let us ponder the burden 
and the blight of continued competition. 

It is not to be denied that the world has 
swung along throughout the ages without 
heeding this call from the kindlier hearts of 
men. But the same world never before was 
so tragically brought to realization of the 
utter futility of passion’s sway when reason 
and conscience and fellowship point a nobler 
way. 

I can speak officially only for our United 
States. Our hundred millions frankly want 
less of armament and none of war. Wholly 
free from guile, sure in our own minds that 
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Typical view at the entrance of the Continental Hall, Washington, during the opening 
session of the Arms Limitation Conference. The building was surrounded all day by interested 


and enthusiastic crowds 


we harbor no unworthy designs, we accredit 
the world with the same good intent. So 
I welcome you, not alone in good-will and 
high purpose, but with high faith. 

We are met for a service to mankind. In 
all simplicity, in all honesty and all honor, 
there may be written here the avowals of a 
world conscience refined by the consuming 
fires of war, and made more sensitive by 
the anxious aftermath. I hope for that un- 
derstanding which will emphasize the guar- 
antees of peace, and for commitments to 
less burdens and a better order which will 
tranquilize the world. In such an accom- 
plishment there will be added glory to your 
flags and ours, and the rejoicing of man- 
kind will make the transcending music of 
all succeeding time. 


PERMANENT CHAIRMAN ELECTED 


After the close of the President’s 
address an interesting little passage 
took place, hinging on the French in- 
sistence that their language be with 
English one of the official languages 
of the conference. Mr. Hughes ob- 
served that, inasmuch as printed 
copies of the President’s speech had 
been circulated, he presumed there 
would be no need for a translation. 


M. Briand replied through an inter- 
preter as follows: “Inasmuch as a 
translation has been circulated, we 
shall not now insist on a French 
translation of the speech.” ; 

By this time President Harding 
had left the hall. 

Secretary Hughes then said that 
the organization of the conference 
was in order. Mr. Balfour at once 
placed Secretary Hughes in nomina- 
tion as the permanent Chairman. The 
British statesman said that Presi- 
dent Harding had given the confer- 
ence a motto, “‘ Simplicity, honesty, 
honor.” He recalled that it was a rule 
of diplomacy that the nation which 
calls a conference of nations should 
also supply the presiding officer. 

“ But if I may state so in his pres- 
ence,” Mr. Balfour went on, “ I think 
that the Secretary of State has not 
only these technical rights to our alle- 
giance, but he has also personal quali- 
fications which specially fit him to 
carry out this great and responsible 
duty—capacity, character, courtesy 
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and experience—all the great quali- 
ties required in a Chairman presiding 
over a great assembly are his.” Mr. 
Balfour then asked Mr. Hughes to 
assume the Chairmanship of the con- 
ference and by their applause the 
conferees gave their consent. 

The first part of Secretary 
Hughes’s speech gave little indication 
of what was to come. He thanked the 
delegates for having come and said 
the American Government would 
have liked to invite all the nations, 
Nyut thought that the consideration of 
the wisdom of taking steps most like- 
ly to lead to quick results was the 
better. So the invitation to the arma- 
ments discussion had been limited to 
the five allied and associated powers, 
while China, Holland, Belgium and 
Portugal had been invited to discuss 
Far Eastern questions. 

Mr. Hughes then said that in pub- 
lic discussions of the conference two 
views had often been expressed: 

First, that the discussion of Far 
Eastern problems should take place 
after the discussion of armament 
limitation proposals, and, second, that 
the discussion of armament questions 
should follow the deliberations on Pa- 
cific matters. He asserted that he 
did not believe the world would ap- 
prove any delay of the discussion of 
limitation of armaments, nor was 
there any reason to delay the negotia- 
tions on Far Eastern matters. There- 
fore, he indicated. they would be con- 
sidered simultaneously so far as 
practicable. 

The Secretary then reviewed the ef- 
forts of the first and second Hague 
conferences to make progress on 
plans for the limitation of arma- 
ments. He laid emphasis on the fact 
that at the second conference it was 
the Imperial German Government 
which blocked plans that might have 
led to happy results. Despite the at- 
tempts of the American delegation 
nothing was done about disarmament. 
“This,” Mr. Hughes added, “was 
the fruition of the efforts of eight 
years. Although the effect was clear- 
ly perceived, the race in preparedness 


of armament, wholly unaffected by 
these futile suggestions, went on until 
it fittingly culminated in the greatest 
war of history.” 

Without referring to the disarma- 
ment plans of the League of Nations, 
whose leaders sat among his hearers, 
Secretary Hughes said that now an 
extraordinary opportunity was pre- 
sented for the reduction of arma- 
ments. He went on: “ We not only 
have the lessons of the past to guide 
us, not only do we have the reaction 
from the disillusioning experiences 
of war, but we must meet the chal- 
lenge of imperative economic de- 
mands.” Mr. Hughes then declared 
that the present moment was oppor- 
tune because the power to disarm the 
world lay in the hands of a compara- 
tively few nations, and the power 
which blocked the proposals at the 
second Hague conference no longer 
menaced hopes of disarmament. 


Mr. Hughes stated that the ques- 
tion which could best be treated at 
this time was the limitation of naval 
armaments. A moment later he 
threw his first bombshell. ‘ It would 
also seem,” he said, “ to be a vital part 
of a plan for the limitation of naval 
armament that there should be a 
naval holiday. It is proposed that 
for a period of not less than ten years 
there should be no further construc- 
tion of capital ships.” 

Scarcely were the words out of his 
mouth than Mr. Bryan from his press 
seat let out a cheer, which was taken 
up by the whole assembly outside of 
the diplomats. 

“T am happy to say,” continued 
Mr. Hughes, “ that I am at liberty to 
go beyond these genera: propositions 
and on behalf of the American dele- 
gation, acting on instructions from 
the President of the United States, 
to submit to you a concrete proposi- 
tion for the agreement for the limita- 
tion of naval armameat.” He then laid 
down his general propositions, which 
are given in detail in his address. The 
full text of this epoch-making speech 
is as follows: 
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ADDRESS OF SECRETARY HUGHES 


It is with a deep sense of privilege and 
responsibility that I accept the honor you 
have conferred. 

Permit me to express the most cordial 
appreciation of the assurances of friendly 
co-operation which have been generously 
expressed by the representatives of all the 
invited Governments. The earnest desire 
and purpose, manifested in every step in 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Secretary of State and head of American dele- 


gation, leaving the conference hall 


the approach to this meeting, that we 
should meet the reasonable expectation of 
a watching world by effective action suited 
to the opportunity, is the best augury for 
the success of the conference. 

The President invited the Governments 
of the British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan to participate in a conference on the 
subject of limitation of armament, in con- 
neetion with which Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions also would be discussed. It 
would have been most agreeable to the 
President to have invited all the powers to 
take part in this conference, but it was 
thought to be a time when other considera- 
tions should yield to the practical require- 
ments of the existing exigency, and in this 
view the invitation was extended to the 
group known as the principal allied and 
associated powers, which, by reason of the 
conditions produced by the war, control in 
the main the armament of the world. The 
opportunity to limit armament lies within 
their grasp. 

It was recognized, however, that the in- 
terests of other powers in the Far East 
made it appropriate that they should be in- 
vited to participate in the discussion of 
Pacific and Far Eastern problems, and, 
with the approval of the five powers, an 
invitation to take part in the discussion of 
those questions has been extended to Bel- 
gium, China, The Netherlands and Portu- 
gal. 

The inclusion of the proposal for the dis- 
cussion of Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
tions was not for the purpose of embarras- 
sing or delaying an agreement for limita- 
tion of armament, but rather to support 
that undertaking by availing ourselves of 
this meeting to endeavor to reach a com- 
mon understanding as to the principles and 
policies to be followed in the Far East and 
thus greatly to diminish and, if possible, 
wholly to remove discernible sources of 
controversy. It is believed that by inter- 
changes of views at this opportune time 
the Governments represented here may find 
a basis of accord and thus give expression 
to their desire te assure enduring friend- 
ship. 

ARMAMENT QUESTIONS First 


In the public discussions which have pre- 
ceded the conference, there have been ap- 
parently two competing views: One, that 
the consideration of armament should await 
the result of the discussion of Far Eastern 
questions, and, another, that the latter dis- 
cussion should be postponed until an agree- 
ment for limitation of armament has been 
reached... 1 am unable to find sufficient 
reason for adopting either of these ex- 
treme views. I think that it would be 
most unfortunate if we should disappoint 
the hopes which have attached to this meet- 
ing by a postponement of the consideration 
of the first subject. 


The world looks to this conference to re- 
lieve humanity of the crushing burden cre- 
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ated by competition in armament, and it is 
the view of the American Government that 
we should meet that expectation without 
any unnecessary delay. It is therefore pro- 
posed that the conference should proceed at 
once to consider the question of the limita- 
tion of armament. 

This, however, does not mean that we 
must postpone the examination of the Far 
Eastern questions. These questions of vast 
importance press for solution. It is hoped 
that immediate provision may be made to 
deal with them adequately, and it is sug- 
gested that it may be found to be entirely 
practicable*through the distribution of the 
work among designated committees to make 
progress to the ends sought to be achieved 
without either subject being treated as a 
hindrance to the proper consideration and 
disposition of the other. 

The proposal to limit armament by agree- 
ment of the powers is not a new one, and 
we are admonished by the futility of earlier 
effort. It may be well to recall the noble 
aspirations which were voiced twenty-three 
years ago in the imperial rescript of his 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia. It was 
then pointed out with clarity and emphasis 
that the intellectual and physical strength 
of the nations, labor and capital are for the 
major part diverted from their natural ap- 
plication and vunproductively consumed. 
Hundreds of millions are devoted to acquir- 
ing terrible engines of destruction, which, 
though today regarded as the last word of 
science, are destined tomorrow to lose all 
value in consequence of some fresh discov- 
ery in the same field. National culture, 
economic progress and the production of 
wealth are either paralyzed or checked in 
their development. 

Moreover, in proportion as the arma- 
ments of each power increase, so do they 
fess and less fulfill the object which the 
Governments have set before themselves. 
The economic crises, due in great part to the 
system of armaments 4 l’outrance and the 
continual danger which lies in this massing 
of war material, are transforming the 
armed peace of our days in a crushing bur- 
den which the peoples have more and more 
difficulty in bearing. It appears evident, 
then, that if this state of things were pro- 
longed it would inevitably lead to the ca- 
lamity which it is desired to avert, and the 
horrors of which make every thinking man 
shudder in advance. To put an end to these 
incessant armaments and to seek the means 
of warding off the calamities which are 
threatening the whole world—such is the 
supremt duty which is today imposed on all 
States. 

It was with this sense of obligation that 
his Majesty the Emperor of Russia pro- 
posed the conference which was “ to occupy 
itself with this grave problem,” and which 
met at The Hague in the year 1899. 

Important as were the deliberations and 
conclusions of that conference, especially 
with respect to the pacific settlement of in- 


ternational disputes, its result in the spe- 
cific matter of limitation of armament went 
no further than the adoption of a final res- 
olution setting forth the opinion that the 
restriction of military charges, which are 
at present a heavy burden on the world, is 
extremely desirable for the increase of the 
material and moral welfare of mankind, and 
the utterance of the wish that the Govern- 
ments may examine the possibility of an 
agreement as to the limitation of armed 
forces by land and sea, and of war budgets. 

It was seven years later that the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, Elihu 
Root, in answering a note of the Russian 
Ambassador suggesting in outline a pro- 
gram of the second peace conference, said: 

“The Government of the United States, 
therefore, feels it to be its duty to reserve 
for itself the liberty to propose to the sec- 


_ond peace conference, as one of the subjects 


for consideration, the reduction or limitation 
of armaments, in the hope that, if nothing 
further can be accomplished, some slight 
advance may be made toward the realiza- 
tion of the lofty conception which actuated 
the Emperor of Russia in calling the first 
conference.” 

It is significant that the Imperial Ger- 
man Government expressed itself as “ ab- 
solutely opposed to the question of dis- 
armament,” and that the Emperor of Ger- 
many threatened to decline to send dele- 
gates if the subject of disarmament was to 
be discussed. In view, however, of the reso- 
lution which had been adopted at the first 
Hague conference, the delegates of the 
United States were instructed that the sub- 
ject of limitation of armament should be 
regarded as unfinished business, and that 
the second conference should ascertain and 
give full consideration to the result of such 
examination as the Governments may have 
given to the possibility of an agreement 
pursuant to the wish expressed by the first 
conference. 


FUTILE HAGUE SUGGESTIONS 


But by reason of the obstacles which the 
subject had encountered, the second peace 
conference at The Hague, although it made 
notable progress in provision for the peace- 
ful settlement of controversies, was unable 
to deal with limitation of armament except 
by a resolution in the following general 
terms: 

“The conference confirms the resolution 
adopted by the conference of 1899 in regard 
to the limitation of military expenditure; 
and, inasmuch as military expenditure has 
considerably increased in almost every coun- 
try since that time, the conference declares 
that it is eminently desirable that the Gov- 
ernments should resume the serious ex- 
amination of: this question.” 

This was the fruition of the efforts of 
eight years. Although the effect was clear- 
ly perceived, the race in preparation of 
armaments, wholly unaffected by these 
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futile suggestions, went on until it fittingly 
culminated in the greatest war of history, 
and we are now suffering from the unparal- 
leled loss of life, the’ destruction of hopes, 
the economic dislocations, and the wide- 
spread impoverishment which measure the 
cost of the victory over the brutal preten- 
sions of military force. 

But if we are warned by the inadequacy 
of earlier endeavors for limitation of arma- 
ment, we cannot fail to recognize the extra- 
ordinary opportunity now presented. 

We not only have the lessons of the past 
to guide us, not only do we have the reac- 
tion from the disillusioning experiences of 
war, but we must meet the challenge of im- 
perative economic demands. What was con- 
venient or highly desirable before is now a 
matter of vital necessity. If there is to be 
economic rehabilitation, if the longings for 
reasonable progress are not to be denied, if 
we are to be spared the uprisings of peoples 
made desperate in the desire to shake off 
burdens no longer endurable, competition in 
armament must stop. The present oppor- 
tunity not only derives its advantage from 
a general appreciation of this fact, but the 
power to deal with the exigency now rests 
with a sraall group of nations represented 
here, who have every reason to desire peace 
and to promote amity. 

The astonishing ambition which lay 
athwart the promise of the second Hague 
conference no longer menaces the world, 
and the great opportunity of liberty-loving 
and peace-preserving democracies has come. 
Is it not plain that the time has passed for 
mere resolutions that the responsible pow- 
ers should examine the question of limita- 
tion of armament? We can no longer con- 
tent ourselves with investigations, with 
statistics, with reports, with the circumlo- 
cution of inquiry. ‘The essential facts are 
sufficiently known. The time is come, and 
this conference has been called not for gen- 
eral resolutions or mutual advice, but for 
action. 

We meet with full understanding that the 
aspirations of mankind are not to be de- 


feated either by plausible suggestions of 


postponement or by impracticable coun- 
sels of pertection. Power and responsibil- 
ity are here, and the world awaits a practi- 
cable program which shall at once be put 
into execution. 

I am confident that I shall have your ap- 
proval in suggesting that in this matter, as 
well as in others before the conference, it is 
desirable to follow the course of procedure 
which has the best promise of achievement 
rather than one which would facilitate di- 
vision, and thus, constantly aiming to agree 
so far as possible, we shall, with each point 
of agreement, make it easier to proceed to 
others. 


The question in relation to armaments 
which may be regarded as of primary im- 
portance at this time and with which we 
can deal most promptly and effectively is 
the limitation of naval armament. There 








are certain general considerations which 
may be deemed pertinent to this subject. 


The first is that the core of the diffi- 
culty is to be found in the competition in 
naval programs, and that, in order appro- 
priately to limit naval armament, competi- 
tion in its production must be abandoned. 
Competition will not be remedied by re- 
solves with respect to the method of its con- 
tinuance. One program inevitably leads to 
another, and, if competition continues, its 
regulation is impracticable. There is only 
one adequate way out, and that is to end it 
now. 


It is apparent that this cannot be acccm- 
plished without serious sacrifices. Enor- 
mous sums have been expended upon ships 
under construction, and building programs 
which are now under way cannot be given 
up without heavy loss. Yet if the present 
construction of capital ships goes forward, 
other ships will inevitably be built to rival 
them, and this will lead to still others. 
Thus the race will continue, so long as abil- 
ity to continue lasts. The effort to escape 
sacrifices is futile. We must face them or 
yield our purpose. 


SACRIFICES ESSENTIAL 


It is also clear that no one of the naval 
powers should be expected to make the sac- 
rifices alone. The only hope of limitation 
of naval armament is by agreement among 
the nations concerned, and this agreement 
should be entirely fair and reasonable in 
the extent of the sacrifices required of each 
of the powers. In considering the basis of 
such agreement and the commensurate sac- 
rifices to be required it is necessary to have 
regard to the existing naval strength of the 
great naval powers, including the extent of 
construction already effected in the case of. 
ships in process. This follows from the 
fact that one nation is as free to compete 
as another, and each may find grounds for 
its action. 

What one may do another may demand 
the opportunity to rival, and we remain in 
the thrall of competitive effort. 

I may add that the American delegates 
are advised by. their naval experts that the 
tonnage of capital ships may fairly be taken 
to measure the relative strength of navies, 
as the provision for auxiliary combatant 
craft should sustain a reasonable relation to 
the capital ship tonnage allowed. 

It would also seem to be a vital part of 
a plan for the limitation of naval armament 
that there should be a naval holiday. It is 
proposed that for a period of not less than 
ten years there should be no further con- 
struction of capital ships. 


I am happy to say that I am at liberty to 
go beyond these general propositions, and, 
on behalf of the American delegation acting 
under the instructions of the President of 
the United States, to submit to you a con- 
crete proposition for an agreement for the 
limitation of naval armament. 
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The four women members of the American Advisory Commission of twenty-one, selected 


by President Harding to co-operate with the 


Disarmament Conference. 


Left to right: Mrs. 


Charles Sumner Bird, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, Mrs. Eleanor Franklin Egan and Mrs. Katherine 
Phillips Edson 


It should be added that this proposal im- 
mediately concerns the British Empire, 
Japan and the United States. In view of 
the extraordinary conditions, due to the 
Worid War, affecting the existing strength 
of the navies of France and Italy, it is not 
thought to be necessary to discuss at this 
stage of the proceedings the tonnage allow- 
ance of these nations, but the United States 
proposes that this matter be reserved for 
the later consideration of the conference. 

In making the present proposal the Uni- 
ted States is most solicitous to deal with the 
question upon an entirely reasonable and 
practicable basis to the end that the just 
interests of all shall be adequately guarded, 
and the national security and defense shall 
be maintained. Four general principles 
have been applied: 


1. That all capital shipbuilding programs, 
either actual or projected, should be aban- 
doned. 

2. That further reduction should be made 
through the scrapping of certain of the 
older ships. 

3. That in general regard should be had 
to the existing naval strength of the powers 
concerned. 

4. That the capital ship tonnage should be 
used as the measurement of strength for 
navies, and a proportionate allowance of 
auxiliary combatant craft prescribed. 


THE AMERICAN PROPOSALS 


The principal features of the proposed 
agreement are as follows: 


United States 


The United States is now completing its 
program of 1916 calling for ten new battle- 
ships and six battle cruisers. 





One battle- - 





ship has been completed. The others are in 
various stages of construction; in some 
cases from 60 to 80 per cent. of the con- 
struction has been done. On these fifteen 
capital ships now being built over $330,000,- 
000 have been spent. Still the United States 
is willing, in the interest of an immediate 
limitation of naval armament, to scrap all 
these ships. 

The United States proposes if this plan 
is accepted: 


1. Tc serap all capital ships now under 
construction. This includes six battle cruis- 
ers and seven battleships on the ways and 
in the course of building, and two battle- 
ships launched. 

The total number of new capital ships 
thus to be scrapped is fifteen. The total 
tonnage of the new capital ships when com- 
pleted would be 618,000 tons. 


2. To scrap all of the older battleships 
up to but not including the Delaware and 
North Dakota. The number of these old 
battleships to be scrapped is fifteen. Their 
total tonnage is 227,740 tons. 


Thus the number of capital ships to be 
scrapped by the United States, if this plan 
is accepted, is thirty, with an aggregate 
tonnage (including that of ships in con- 
struction, if completed) of 845,740 tons. 


Great Britain 


The plan contemplates that Great Britain 
and Japan shall take action which is fairly 
commensurate with this action on the part 
of the United States. 

It is proposed that Great Britain: 


1. Shall stop further construction of the 
four new Hoods, the new capital ships not 
laid down, but upon which money has been 
spent. The four ships, if completed, would 
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have a tonnage displacement of 172,000 
tons. 

2. Shall, in addition, scrap her pre-dread- 
noughts, second line battleships and first 
line battleships up to but not including the 
King George V. class. 

These, with certain pre-dreadnoughts 
which it is understood have already been 
scrapped, would amount to nineteen capital 
ships and a tonnage reduction of 411,375 
tons. 

The total tonnage of ships thus to be 
scrapped by Great Britain (including the 
tonnage of the four Hoods, if completed) 
would be 583,375 tons. 


Japan 


It is proposed that Japan: 

1. Shall abandon her program of ships 
not yet laid down, viz., the K-11, Owari, 
No. 7 and No. 8, battleships, and Nos. 5, 6, 
7 and 8, battle cruisers. 

It should be observed that this does not 
involve the stopping of construction, as the 
construction of none of these ships has been 
begun. 

2. Shall scrap three capital ships (the 
Mutsu, launched; the Tosa, the Kago, in 
course of building), and four battle cruisers 
(the Amagi and Akagi, in course of build- 
ing, and the Atoga and Takao, not yet laid 
down, but for which certain material has 
been assembled). 

The total number.of new capital ships to 
be scrapped under this paragraph is seven. 
The total tonnage of these new capital 
ships when completed would be 289,130 
tons. 

8. Shall scrap all pre-dreadnoughts and 
battleships of the second line. This would 
include the scrapping of all ships up to but 
not including the Settsu; that is, the scrap- 
ping of ten old ships, with a total tonnage 
of 159,828 tons. 

The total reduction of tonnage on vessels 
existing, laid down or for which material 
has been assembled (taking the tonnage of 
the new ships when completed) would be 
448,928 tons. 

Thus, under this plan, there would be 
immediately destroyed, of the navies of the 
three powers, sixty-six capital fighting 
ships, built and building, with a total ton- 
nage of 1,878,043 tons. 


Limit for Three Navies 


It is proposed that it should be agrced 
by the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan that their navies, with respect to 
capital ships, within three months after 
the making of the agreement, shall consist 
of certain ships, designated in the proposal, 
and number for the United States 18, for 
Great Britain 22, for Japan 10. 

The tonnage of these ships’ would be as 
follows: Of the United States 500,650, of 
Great Britain 604,450, of Japan 299,700. 
In reaching this result the age factor in the 


case of the respective navies has received 
appropriate consideration. 


Replacement 


With respect to replacement, the United 
States proposes: 

(1) That it be agreed that the first re- 
placerent tonnage shall not be laid down 
until ten years from the date of the agree- 
ment. 

(2) That replacements be limited by an 
agreed maximum of capital ship tonnage as 
follows: 

For the United States, 500,000 tons. 

For Great Britain, 500,000 tons. 

For Japan, 300,000. 

(3) That, subject to the ten-year limita- 
tion above fixed and the maximum stan- 
dards, capital ships may be replaced when 
they are twenty years old by new capital 
ship construction. 

(4) That no capital ship shall be built in 
replacement with a tonnage displacement of 
more than 35,000 tons. 

I have sketched the proposal only in out- 
line, leaving the technical details to be sup- 
plied by the formal proposition, which is 
ready for submission to the delegates. 

The plan includes provision for the limi- 
tation of auxiliary surface combatant craft. 
This term embraces three classes, that is: 


(1) Auxiliary surface combatant craft, 
such as cruisers (exclusive of battle 
cruisers), flotilla leaders, destroyers and 
various surface types; (2) submarines and 
(3) airplane carriers. 

I shall not attempt to review the pro- 
posals for these various classes, as they 
bear a definite relation to the provisions for 
capital fighting ships. 

With the acceptance of this plan, the bur- 
den of meeting the demands of competition 
in naval armament will be lifted. Enor- 
mous sums will be released to aid the 
progress of civilization. At the same time 
the proper demands of national defense will 
be adequately met, and the nations will 
have ample opportunity during the naval 
holiday of ten years to consider their future 
course. Preparation for future naval war 
shall stop now. I shall not attempt at this 
time to take up the other topics which have 
been listed on the tentative agenda pro- 
posed in anticipation of the conference. 


How THE SPEECH WAS RECEIVED 


Mr. Louis Seibold, in his account 
of the proceedings for The New York 
Herald, wrote thus of the address of 


Secretary Hughes: When the Sec- 
retary really settled down to his job 
the representatives of foreign Gov- 
ernments shed their air of indiffer- 
ence and became suddenly attentive. 
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British delegates at the Disarmament Conference, departing from the first plenary session 
in cheerful mood. Left to right: Sir Auckland Geddes, British Ambassador to the United 
States; Sir Maurice Hankey, Secretary General to the British delegation; Hon. Arthur J. 
Balfour, Lord President of the Council, and Lord Lee of Fareham. 


They looked at each other with some- 
thing approaching amazement, as the 
Secretary without the slightest show 
of emotion, or lifting of voice, said in 
cold and measured tones: ‘ We can 
no longer content ourselves with in- 
vestigation, with statistics, with re- 
ports, with the circumlocution of in- 
quiry. * * * The world wants a 
practical program which shall at once 
be put into execution.’ This declara- 
tion was greeted with a storm of ap- 
plause from the members of Con- 
gress, which in itself was so unusual 
a feature of international gatherings 
that the delegates from both Euro- 
pean and Asiatic countries looked with 
something suggesting alarm at the 
statesmen above them, who had risen 
to their feet and were clapping their 
hands with resounding force. 


Mr. Balfour alone appeared to hold 
to his habitual poise. Premier Briand 
appeared to find gratification in the 
statements of the American Foreign 
Secretary, which he followed in the 


French text placed before him. There 
was no discounting the surprise of 
Prince Tokugawa, Baron Kato and 
Ambassador Shidehara, the delegates 
from Japan. The Italian, Portu- 
guese and Belgian envoys appeared 
to be greatly pleased, if a trifle star- 
tled, at the directness with which Mr. 
Hughes was stating his case. 


ENTHUSIASM OF DELEGATES 


From this time the Secretary was 
interrupted at almost every sentence 
by applause from the gallery and 
among the spectators hemming in the 
delegates and technical advisers. The 
representatives responded joyously 
in applauding the Secretary’s state- 
ment that the naval program now 
under way can be given up without 
heavy loss and his further declara- 
tion that the evil of armament will 
continue as long as the competition 
continues among nations. 


Perhaps the statement that pro- 
voked the greatest applause and sur- 
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prise to the foreign delegates was his 
declaration that delegates of the 
United States, acting under the in- 
structions of the President, would 
submit a concrete proposal for an 
agreement for the limitation of naval 
arms. He looked directly at Mr: Bal- 
four :at‘his left and Prince Tokugawa, 
half: way down the side table on his 
right, .as he said in even tones: “ It 
should be added that: this: proposal 
immediately: concerns: the- British 
Empire, Japan and: the United 
States.” 

When the Secretary got down to 
details and: set about’ revealing. the 
exact terms for limiting armament on 
the part! of: the three countries: he 
named, the Japanese delegates. and 
the impressive array of Admirals-and 
other: naval: representatives of that 
country’ manifested the keenest: in- 
terest.. They looked at:each other’as 
if wondering: where Mr. Hughes had 
secured such definite information re- 
garding their naval establishments, 
including facts unknown to most of 
the people of Japan. 

The figures and facts regarding 
specific units of the: British and Jap- 
anese Navies permitted no doubt as to 
the complete accuracy of them. While 
the Secretary was reading them and 
enumerating the methods by which 
they could be dispensed with, one 
could have heard a pin drop in the 
vast assembly hall. His knowledge 
of naval conditions, which had prev- 
iously been worked out with mathe- 
matical exactness, was fully sustained 
by the nods of the naval experts of 
not only Great Britain and Japan, but 
of those representing France and 
Italy. 

That the Secretary had more com- 
plete information at hand was _re- 
vealed by his announcement that the 
technical details of the formal pro- 
posal that the United States would 
submit would be immediately fur- 
nished to the:delegates. His final an- 
nouncement provoked a storm of ap- 
plause. 


Mr. Hughes, as Chairman, then 
proposed the election of John W. Gar- 


rett of Baltimore, former Minister to 
the Netherlands, as Secretary General 
of the conference. The proposal ‘was 
accepted. He then proposed that the 
heads of delegations-of the great pow- 
ers. or alternates selected by them 
should: form a Committee on Ar- 
mament Limitation,. and that the 
heads of all the delegations should 
name members to sit on the Far 
Eastern’ Committee.. These pro- 
posals-were carried. 


REMARKS: BY OTHER’: LEADERS 


Mr: Hughes followed with a sugges- 
tiom that: the. first: session then ad- 
journ. until: Tuesday,. Nov. 15, but 
there came:shouts: from the group of 
United States-Senators:present: , 


“ Briand, Briand, Briand! ” 

Mr: Hughes: bowed ‘to the French 
Premier;. who: rose and spoke in 
French: His:remarks were translated 
as follows: 

If it is possible to obtain the security 
which she is entitled to expect, if it is only 
a question ef making sacrifices, France is 
ready to consent. France has defended ‘her 
liberty, and, I think, at the same time, the 
liberty of the world, and if the necessary 
precautions are taken in order to insure her 
life and safety, France, like you. gentlemen; 
is ready to say ‘‘ Down arms!” 

There were cries then from: the 
Senators. for ‘ Japan.” Seemingly 
the Senators hesitated over the name 
of Prince Tokugawa, who rose and, 
adjusting his spectacles, said: 

The world needs peace. It calls for po- 
litical and economic: stability, and to co- 
operate with the powers here so worthily 
represented for the accomplishment of such 
a lofty end, under the guidance of the dis- 
tinguished presiding officer, will be for 
Japan a source of the greatest pleasure. 


Successively, then, the Senators 
called for and heard responses from 
the representatives of Italy, China, 
Belgium, Holland and Portugal. Dr. 
Sze’s hands trembled so that the 
paper in his hands rustled between 
them as he read. Finally some of the 
Senators called for a speech from 
their colleague, Mr. Lodge. The Sena- 
tor rose, and instead of addressing 
the assemblage, murmured to Mr. 
Hughes: 
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“T move an adjournment.” 


And the conference then ad- 
journed. 


OFFICIAL TExT OF AMERICAN 
NAVAL PROPOSALS 


The American proposals for limitation 
of world armaments, as laid before the 
Conference by Secretary Hughes, called 
for suspension of all capital ship build- 
ing programs, present and prospective, 
and for the scrapping of thousands of tons 
already built or being constructed. Under 
this part of the proposals the United States 
would sacrifice a total of 845,740 tons, 
Great Britain 583,375 tons, and Japan 448,- 
928 tons. Each nation would pledge itself 
not to build any new capital warships for 
a period of ten years. The only exception 
to this would lie in indispensable replace- 
ment building, and limitations were set to 
this as follows: United States, 500,000 
tons; Great Britain, 500,000 tons; Japan, 
800,000 tons. The proposals name specifi- 
cally the warships which each nation would 
possess after the execution of the whole 
plan. A special section of the proposals is 
devoted to auxiliary craft, certain categories 
of these being made exempt, and a definite 
limit of less than 500,000 tons being laid 
down for the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, Japan following with a limited tonnage 
of 270,000 tons. The full official text of 


the American proposals follows: 

The proposal of the United States for a limita- 
tion of naval armaiients. 

The United States proposes the following plan 
for a limitation of the naval armaments of 
the conferring nations. The United States 
believes that this plan safely guards the in- 
terests of all concerned. 

In working out this proposal the United States 
has been guided by four general principles: 

(a) The elimination of all capital shipbuild- 
ing programs, either actual or projected. 

(b) Further reduction through the scrapping 
of certain of the older ships. 

(c) That regard should be had to the existing 
naval strength of the conferring powers. 

(d) The.use of capital ship tonnage as the 
measursement cf strength for navies and a 
proporticnate allowance of auxiliary combatant 
craft prescribed. 

Proposal for a limitation of naval armaments. 


CAPITAL SHIPS—UNITED STATES 


1. The United States to scrap all new capital 
ships now under construction and on their way to 
completion. This includes six battle cruisers 
and seven battleships on the ways and building 
and two battleships launched. 








(Note—Paragraph 1 involves a reduction of 
fifteen new capital ships under construction, 
with a total tonnage when completed of 618,000 
tons. Total amount of money already spent on 
fifteen capital ships, $332,000,000.) 

2. The United States to scrap all battleships 
up to but not including the Delaware and 
North Dakota. 

(Note—The number of old battleships 
scrapped under Paragraph 2 is fifteen; their 
total tonnage is 227,740 tons. The grand total 
of capital ships to be scrapped is thirty, aggre- 
gating 845,740 tons.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


3. Great Britain to stop further construction 


on the four new Hoods. 

(Note—Paragraph 3 involves a _ reduction of 
four new capital ships not yet laid down, but 
upon which money has been spent, with a total 
tonnage when completed of 172,000 tons.) 

4, In addition to the four Hoods, Great Britain 
to scrap her pre-dreadnoughts, second line 
battleships and first line battleships up to but 
not including the King George V. class. 

(Note—Paragraph 4 involves the disposition of 
nineteen capital ships, certain of which have 
already been scrapped, with a tonnage reduc- 
tion of 411,375 tons. The grand total tonnage 
of ships scrapped under this agreement will* be 
583,375 tons.) 


JAPAN 


5. Japan to abandon her program of ships not 
yet laid down, viz.: The Kii Owari, No. 7, No. 
8, battleships, and Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8, battle 
cruisers. 

(Note—Paragraph 5 does not involve the stop- 
ping of construction on any ship upon which 
construction has begun.) 

6. Japan to scrap three battleships: The 
Mutsu, launched; the Tosa and Kaga, buiiding, 
and four battle cruisers, the Amagi and Akagi, 
building, and the Atago and Takao, not yet laid 
down, but for which certain material has been 
assembled. 

(Note—Paragraph 6 involves a reduction of 
seven new capital ships under construction, with 
a total tonnage when completed of 288,100 tons.) 

7. Japan to scrap all pre-dreadnoughts and 
capital ships of the second line. This to in- 
clude the scrapping of all ships up to but not 
including the Settsu. 

(Note—Paragraph 7 involves the scrapping of 
ten older ships with a total tonnage of 159,828 
tons. The grand total reduction of tonnage on 
vessels existing, laid down, or for which mate- 
rial has been assembled is 448,928 tons. 


FRANCE AND ITALY 


8. In view of certain extraordinary conditions 
due to the World War affecting the existing 
strength of the navies of France and Italy, the 
United States does not consider necessary the 
discussion at this stage of the proceedings of 
the tonnage allowance of these nations, but 
proposes it be reserved for the later considera- 
tion of the conference. 
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OTHER NEW CONSTRUCTION 


9. No other new capital ships shall be con- 
structed during the period of this agreement 
except replacement tonnage as provided herein- 
after. 

10. If the terms of this proposal are agreed 
to, then the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan agree that their navies, three months 
after the making of this agreement, shall con- 
sist of the following capital ships: 


LIST OF CAPITAL SHIPS 


United States 
Arizona, 
Pennsylvania, 
Oklahoma, 
Nevada, 
Texas North Dakota, 
New York, Delaware, 
Total tonnage, 500,650. 


Arkansas, 
Wyoming, 
Utah, 
Florida, 


Maryland, 
California, 
Tennessee, 
Idaho, 
Mississippi, 
New Mexico, 
Total, 18. 


Great Britain 


King George V. 
Centurion, 
Ajax, 

Hood, 

Renown, 
Repulse, 

Tiger. 


Royal Sovereign, Barhan, 
Royal Oak, Malaya, 
Resolution, Benbow, 
Ramillies, Emperor of 
Revenge, India, 
Queen Elizabeth Iron Duke, 
Warspite, Marlborough, 
Valiant, Erin, 


Total, 22. Total tonnage, 604,450. 


Japan 


Fu-So, 
Settsu, 
Kirishima, 
Haruna, 
Total tonnage, 299,700. 


Nagato, 

Hiuga, 

Ise, 

Yamashiro, 
Total, 10. 


DISPOSITION OF OLD AND NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 


11. Capital ships shall be disposed of in ac- 
cordance with methods to be agreed upon. 


REPLACEMENTS 


12. (a) The tonnage basis for capital ship re- 
placement under this proposal to be as follows: 

United States, 500,000 tons. 

Great Britain, 500,000 tons. 

Japan, 300,000 tons. 

(b) Capital ships twenty years from date of 
completion may be replaced by new capital ship 
but the keels of such 
shall not be laid 
which it is to re- 


construction, 
new construction 
until the tonnage 
place is seventeen years of age 
from date of completion. Provided, 
however, that the first replacement 
tonnage shall not be laid down 
until ten from the date of 
the signing of this agreement. 

(c) The scrapping of capital 
ships replaced by new construction 
shall be undertaken not later than 
the date of completion of the new 
construction, and shall be com- 
pleted within three months of the 
date of completion of new con- 


years 


struction, or, if the date of completion of new 
construction be delayed, then within four years 
of the laying of the keels of such new con- 
struction. 

(d) No capital ships shall be laid down during 
the term of this agreement whose tonnage dis- 
placement exceeds 35,000 tons. 

(e) The same rules for determining tonnage 
of capital ships shall apply to the ships of each 
of the powers party to this agreement. 

(f) Each of the powers party to this agree- 
ment agrees to inform promptly all the other 
powers party to this agreement concerning: 

(1) The names of the capital ships to be re- 
placed by new construction. 

(2) The date of authorization of replacement 
tonnag::. , 

(3) The dates of laying the keels of replace- 
ment tonnage. 

(4) The displacement tonnage of each new ship 
to be laid down. 

(5) The actual date of completion of each new 
ship. 

(6) The fact and date of the scrapping of ships 
replaccd. 

(g) No fabricated parts of capital ships, in- 
cluding parts of hulls, engines and ordnance, 
shall ke constructed previous to the date of 
authorization of replacement tonnage. A 1ist 
of such parts will be furnished all powers party 
to this agreement. 

(h) In. ease of the loss or accidental destruc- 
tion of capital ships, they may be replaced by 
new capital ship construction in conformity with 
the foregoing rules. 


AUXILIARY COMBATANT CRAFT 


13. In treating this subject auxiliary com- 
batant craft have been divided into three classes: 

(a) Auxiliary surface combatant craft. 

(b) Submarines. 

(c) Airplane carriers and aircraft. 

14. The term auxiliary surface combatant craft 
includes cruisers (exclusive of battle cruisers), 
flotilla leaders, destroyers, and all other sur- 
face types except those specifically exempted in 
the following paragraph: 

15. Existing monitors, unarmored surface craft 
as specified in Paragraph 16, under 3,000 tons, 
fuel ships, supply ships, tenders, repair ships, 
tugs, mine sweepers and vessels readily convert- 
ible from merchant vessels are exempt from 
the terms of this agreement. 


UNITED STATES 
GREAT BRITAIN 
JAPAN 


mT ns 


Comparison of naval tonnage of United States, Great 
Britain and Japan, which it is proposed to scrap 















sion to be scrapped according to the Hughes 
and has a displacement of 16,000 tons. 










16. No new auxiliary combatant craft may he 
built cxempt from this agreement regarding lim- 
itation of naval armaments that exceed 3,000 
tons displacement and fifteen knots speed, and 
carry more than four 5-inch guns. 







17. It is proposed that the total tonnage of 
cruisers, flotilla leaders and destroyers allow2d 
each power shall be as follows: 

For the United States, 450,000 tons. 

For Great Britain, 450,000 tons. 

For Japan, 270,000 tons. 

Provided, however, that no power party to 
this azreement whose total tonnage in auxiliary 
surface combatant craft on Nov. 11, 1921, ex- 
ceeds the prescribed tonnage shall be required 
to scrap such excess tonnage until replacements 
begin, at which time the total tonnage of aux- 
iliary combatant craft for each nation shall be 
reduced to the prescribed allowance as herein 
stated. 


















LIMITATION OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 








18. (A) All auxiliary surface combatant craft 
whose keels have been laid down by Nov. 11, 
1921, may be carried to completion. 







(B) No new construction in auxiliary surface 
combatant craft except replacement tonnage as 
provided hereinafter shall be laid down during 
the period of this agreement, provided, however, 
that such nations as have not reached the aux- 
iliary surface combatant craft tonnage allow- 
ances hereinbefore stated may construct ton- 
nage up to the limit of their allowance. 
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United States battleship South Carolina, 


Tons 
GREAT BRITAIN 604.450 
UNITED STATES 500. 650 
JAPAN 299.700 


one of the largest war ships in actual commis- 
program. The vessel is 452 feet long, 80 wide, 
Its main battery consists of eight 12-inch guns 


SCRAPPING OF OLD CONSTRUCTION 


19. (A) Auxiliary surface combatant craft 
shall be scrapped in accordance with methods to 
be agreed upon. 

(B) Submarines. 

20. It is proposed that the total tonnage of 
submarines allowed each power shall be as fol- 
lows: 

For the United States, 90,000 tons. 

For Great Britain, 99,000 tons. 

For Japan, 54,00C tons. 

Provided, however, that no power party to 
this agreement whose total tonnage in subma- 
rines on Nov. 11, 1921, exceeds the prescribed 
tonnage shall be required to scrap such excess 
tonnage until replacements begin, at which time 
the total tonnage of submarines for each na- 
tion shall be reduce€@ to the prescribed allow- 
ance as herein stated. 


LIMITATION OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 





21. (A) All submarines whose keels have been 
laid down by Nov. 11, 1921, may be carried to 
completion. 

(B) No new submarine tonnage except re- 
placement tonnage as provided hereinafter shall 
be laid down during th2 period of this agree- 
ment, provided, however, that such nations as 
have not reached the submarine tonnage allow- 
ance hereinbefore statel may construct tonnage 
up to the limit of their allowance. 


SCRAPPING OF OLD CON- 
STRUCTION 
2°. Submarines shall be scrapped 
in accordance with methods to be 
agreed upon. 









(C)—AIRPLANE CARRIERS 
AND AIRCRAFT 


23. It is proposed that the total 










4 GREAT BRITAIN 


tonnage of airplane carriers al- 
lowed each power shall be as fol- 
lows: United States, 80,000 tons; 
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Great Britain, 80,000 tons; Japan, 











Comparative sizes of the three navies if Secretary 
Hughes’s reduction proposal is adopted 


48,000 tons. 
Provided, however, that no power 
party to this agreement whose 
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total tonnage in airpiane carriers on Nov. 11, 
1921, exceeds the prescribed tonnage shall be 
required to scrap such excess tonnage until re- 
placements begin, at which time the total ton- 
nage of airplane carriers for each nation shall 
be reduced to the prescribed allowance as herein 
stated. 


LIMITATION OF NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
ALKPLANIS CARRIERS. 

24. (a) All airplane carriers whcse keels have 
been laid down by Nov. 11, 1921, may be car- 
ried to completion. 

(b) No new airplane carrier tonnage except 
replacement tonnage as provided herein shall be 
laid down during the period of this agreement, 
provided, however, that such nations as have 
not reached the airplane carrier tonnage here- 
inbefore stated may construct tonnage up to the 
limit of their allowance. 


SCRAPPING OF OLD CONSTRUCTION 
25. Airplane carriers shall be scrapped in ac- 
cordance with methods to be agreed upon. 


AUXILIARY COMBAT CRAFT, REPLACE- 
MENTS 

26. (a) Cruisers seventeen years of age from 
date of completion may be replaced by new con- 
struction. The keels for such new construction 
shall not be laid until the tonnage it is intended 
to replace is fifteen years of age from date of 
completion. 

(b) Destroyers and flotilla leaders twelve years 
of age from date of completion may be replaced 
by new construction. The keels of such new 
construction shall not be laid until the tonnage 
it is intended to replace is eleven years of age 
from date of completion. 

(c) Submarines twelve years of age from date 
of completion may be replaced by new subma- 
rine construction, but the keels of such new con- 
struction shall not be laid until the tonnage 
which the new tonnage is to replace is eleven 
years of age from date of completion. 

(ad) Airplane carriers twenty years of age from 
date of completion may be replaced by new air- 
plane carrier construction, but the keels of such 
new censtruction shall not be laid until the ton- 
nage which it is to replace is seventeen years 
of age from date of completion. 

(e) No surface vessels carrying guns of cali- 
bre greater than eight inches shall be laid down 
as replacement tonnage for auxiliary combatant 
surface craft. 

(f) The same rules for determining tonnage of 
auxiliary combatant craft shall apply to the 
ships of each of the powers party to this agree- 
ment. 

(zg) The scrapping of ships replaced by new 
construction shall be undertaken not later than 
the date of completion of the new construction 
and shall be completed within three months of 
the date of completion of the new construction, 
or, if the completion of new tonnage is delayed, 
then within four years of the laying of the keels 
of such new construction. 

(h) Each of the powers party to this agree- 
ment agrees to inform all the other parties to 
this agreement concerning: 
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(1) The names or numbers of the ships to be 
replacel by new construction, 

(2) The date of authorization of replacement 
tonnage. 

(3) The dates of laying the keels of replac2- 
ment tcnnage. 

(4) The displacement tonnage of each new ship 
to be lail down. 

(5) The actual date of completion of each new 
ship. 

(6) The fact and date of the scrapping cf 
ships replaced. 

(i) No fabricated parts o.’ auxiliary combatant 
craft, including parts of hulls, engines and ord- 
nance, will be constructed previous to the date 
of authorization of replacement tonnage. A list 
of such parts will be furnished all powers party 
to this agreement. 

(j) In case of the loss or accidental destruc- 
tion of ships of this class they may be replaced 
by new construction in combatant vessels of any 
class in such a manner that they later may pe- 
come combatant vessels in another navy. They 
bind themselves further not to acquire combat- 
ant vessels from any foreign source. 

29. No capital ship tonnage nor auxiliary com- 
batant craft tonnage for foreign account shall 
be constructed within the jurisdiction of any one 
of the powers party to this agreement during 
the terin of this agreement. 

MERCHANT MARINE. 

30. As the importance of the merchant marine 

is in inverse ratio to the size of naval arma- 


ments, regulations must be provided to govern 
its conversion features for war purposes. 


SECOND PLENARY SESSION 


Scarcely had the bold and concrete 
American proposals ceased to echo 
around the world when approval and 
acceptance came from the Govern- 
ments concerned. This was the 
second dramatic surprise of the con- 
ference, and one with perhaps even a 
deeper thrill in its significance. It 
marked the end of one era in world 
history and the beginning of another. 

The second plenary session of the 
conference had met in Continental 
Hall on Tuesday morning, Nov. 15, 
and before the assembled delegates 
stood a white-haired man, his shoul- 
ders bowed as if weighed down by the 
responsibility he bore, and declared 
in the name of Great Britain the 
abandonment of her traditional pol- 
icy of supremacy on the sea and her 
willingness to accept a status of naval 
equality with another nation—the 
United States of America. Sup- 
ported in his words by a cablegram 
from Premier Lloyd George, Mr. Bal- 
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four said of the Hughes naval limi- 
tation plan: ‘‘ We think the limitation 
is reasonable; we think it should be 
accepted; we firmly believe that it 
will be accepted.” Then a _ short, 
spare man with inky hair stood up 
and in the name of Japan pledged his 
Government to reduce its fleet, dis- 
avowing all ambitions to rival the na- 
vies of America and England, and 
pledging his country against aggres- 
siveness on the sea. Admiral Baron 
Kato was speaking by authority of 
instructions both from the dead Pre- 
mier Hara and from the new Japa- 
nese Premier, Baron Takahashi. 
France and Italy, though not directly 
affected by the cutting down of na- 
vies, gave hearty endorsement. Thus 
was the great drama played at Wash- 
ington by the representatives of 
many millions of men and women. 


Sitting there beneath the spell of 
mighty events, as a correspondent 
wrote, the impression swept over one 
that, after all, it was Great Britain 
who was giving up the biggest 
thing—something she might have 
lost some time, but not just yet—a 
claim to glory which might have been 
hers for some time to come. America 
was called on to give up something 
within sight, something she might 
achieve, but something not yet 
hers. But Great Britain was lay- 
ing down something which had been 
hers for a century. The world’s en- 
cyclopedias for 1916 set down the 
naval policy of Great Britain as that 
of having a fleet as great as any 
other two nations. That is her pol- 
icy no more. That chapter in the 
world’s history was closed on Nov. 15, 
1921. The new chapter which was 
begun that day is America’s chapter 
in history. Thus has fate left the 
United States as the great victor in 
the World War. 


Promptly on the hour Secretary 
Hughes, as Chairman of the confer- 
ence, called the meeting to order and 
announced the formation of the two 
Committees of the Whole, one of five 
nations on armaments and another of 
all nine nations at the conference on 


Far Eastern questions. He explained 
that the plan was for these commit- 
tees to consider in private all mat- 
ters presented and report to plenary 
sessions of the conference. The plan 
was approved by common consent. 


Mr. BALFOUR’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Balfour then took the floor. He 
was greeted with a round of applause. 
As is his habit, he had no prepared 
speech, only a few notes on several 
crumpled sheets of paper, which he 
held crushed in his hand and re- 
ferred to at only rare intervals. Fol- 
lowing is the full official text of his 
historic speech: 


Mr. Chairman: You have invited those 
who desire to continue the discussion which 
began on Saturday last. I think it would 
be very unfortunate if we were to allow the 
events of Saturday to pass without some 
further observation on the part of those to 
whom you, Mr. Chairman, addressed your 
speech, and if, for any reason which I shall 
venture to explain in a moment, I am the 
first to take up the challenge, it is because 
of all the powers here assembled the country 
which F represent is, as everybody knows, 
the most intimately interested in naval 
questions. é 

Statesmen of all countries are beginning 
to discover that the labors and difficulties 
of peace are almost as arduous and require 
almost as great qualities as those which are 
demanded for the conduct of a successful 
war. 

These struggles to restore the world to 
the condition of equilibrium, so violently 
interfered with by five years of war, is one 
that taxes and must tax the efforts of 
everybody. And I congratulate you, if I 
may, Mr. Chairman, on the fact that you 
have added the new anniversary which will 
henceforth be celebrated in connection with 
this movement toward reconstruction in the 
same spirit in which we welcomed the anni- 
versary celebrated only a few hours ago, on 
the day on which hostilities came to an end. 
If the 11th of November in the minds of the 
allied and associated powers, in the minds 
perhaps not less of all the neutrals—if that 
is a date imprinted on grateful hearts, I 
think Nov. 12 will:also prove to be an anni- 
versary welcomed and thought of in a grate- 
ful spirit by those who in the future shall 
look back upon the arduous struggle now 
being made by the civilized nations of the 
world, not merely to restore pre-war con- 
ditions, but to see that war conditions shall 
never again exist. 


A GREAT Historica Event 


T count myself among the fortunate of 
the earth in that I was present, and to that 
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extent had a share in the proceedings of last 
Saturday. They were memoiable, indeed. 
The secret was admirably kept. I hope that 
all the secrets, so long as they. ought to be 
secrets, of our discussions will be as well 
kept. In my less sanguine mood I have 
doubts. But, however that may be, the se- 
cret in this case was most admirably kept, 
and I listened to a speech which I thought 
eloquent, appropriate, in every way a fit- 
ting prelude to the work of the conference 
which was about to open, or which, indeed, 
had been opened by the President, without 
supposing that anything very dramatic lay 
behind. And suddenly I became aware, as 
I suppose all present became aware, that 
they were assisting not merely at an elo- 
quent and admirable speech, but at a great 
historical event. It w as led up to with such 
art, the transition seemed so natural, that 
when the blow fell, when the speaker uttered 
the memorable words which have now gone 
round and found echo in every quarter of 
the civilized world, it came as a shock of 
profound surprise; it excited the sort of 
emotions we have when some wholly new 
event springs into view, and we felt that 
a new chapter in the history of world re- 
construction had been warily opened. 


Mr. Chairman, the absolute simplicity of 
the procedure, the easy transition and the 
great dramatic climax were the perfection 
of art, which shows that the highest art 
and the most perfect simplicity are very 
often, indeed very commonly, combined. 


Now, I said I would explain, if I was al- 
lowed, why I venture to rise first today to 
deal with the subject which is in all our 
hearts. As I have hinted, it is because the 
British Empire and Great Britain, these two 
together, are more profoundly concerned 
with all that touches matters naval than it 
is possible for any other nation to be, and 
this not, believe me, for any reasons of am- 
bition, not for any reasons drawn from his- 
tory or tradition, but from the hard, brutal 
necessities of claims and obvious facts. 

There never has been in the history of 
the world a great empire constituted as the 
British Empire is. It is a fact no doubt 
familiar to everybody whom I am address- 
ing at the present moment, but has every- 
body whom I am addressing imaginatively 
conceived precisely what the situation of 
the British Empire is in this connection? 


Most of my audience are citizens of the- 


United States. The United States stands 
solid, impregnable, self-sufficient, all its 
lines of communication protected, doubly 
protected, completely protected from any 
conceivable hostile act. It is not merely 
that you are 110,000,000 of population; it is 
not that you are the wealthiest country in 
the world; it is that the whole configuration 
of your country, the geographical position 
of your country, is such that you are wholly 
immune from the particular perils to which, 
from the nature of the case, the British 
Empire is subjected. 


BRITAIN’S SPECIAL NEEDS 


Supposing, for example, that your West- 
ern States, for whose safety you are re- 
sponsible, were suddenly removed 10,000 
miles across the sea. Supposing that you 
found that the very heart of your empire, 
the very heart of this great State, was a 
small, a crowded island depending for over- 
sea trade not merely, not chiefly, for its 
luxuries, but depending upon overseas com- 
munication for the raw material of those 
manufactures by which its superabundant 
population lives; depending upon the same 
oversea communication for the food upon 
which they subsist. Supposing it was a 
familiar thought in your minds that there 
never was at any moment of the year within 
the limits of your State more than seven 
weeks’ food for the population, and that 
that food had to be replenished by oversea 
communication. Then, if you will draw that 
picture,and if you will see all what it implies 
and all that it carries with it, you will under- 
stand why it is that every citizen of the 
British Empire, whether he comes from the 
far dominions of the Pacific or whether he 
lives in the small island in the North Sea, 
never can forget that it is by sea com- 
munication that he lives and that without 
sea communication he and the empire to 
which he belongs would perish. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, do not sup- 
pose that I am uttering laments over the 
weakness of my empire. Far from it. We 
are strong, I hope, in the vigorous life of 
its constituent parts. We are strong, I 
hope, in the ardent patriotism which binds 
us all together. But this strategic weak- 
ness is obvious to everybody who reflects; 
it is present in the minds of our enemies, 
if we have enemies. Do not let it be for- 
gotten by our friends. 

These reflections, with your kindness, I 
have indulged in in order to explain why it 
is that I am addressing you at the present 
time. We have had to consider, and we 
have considered, the great scheme laid be- 
fore you by our Chairman. We have con- 
sidered it with admiration and approval. 
We agree with it in spirit and in principle. 
We look to it as being the basis of the 
greatest reform in the matter of armament 
and preparation for war that has ever been 
conceived or carried out by the courage and 
patriotism of statesmen. I do not pretend, 
of course—it would be folly to pretend— 
that this or any other scheme, by whatever 
genius it may have been contrived, can deal 
with every subject; can cover the whole 
ground of international reconstruction. It 
would be folly to make the attempt and it 
would be folly to pretend that the attempt 
has yet been made in any single scheme as 
was clearly explained by the Secretary of 
State on Saturday. The scheme deals, and 
deals only, with three nations which own 
the largest fleets at present in the world. 
It therefore, of necessity, omits all consid- 
eration for the time being of those Euro- 
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pean nations who have diminished their 
fleets, and who at present have no desire, 
and I hope never will have any desire, to 
own fleets beyond the necessities that na- 
tional honor and national defense require. 

Again, it does not touch a question which 
every man coming from Europe must feel 
to be a question of immense and almost 
paramount importance. I mean the heavy 
burden of land armaments. That is left 
on cne side, to be dealt with by other 
schemes and in other ways. 


ENGLAND’S ENDORSEMENT 


What it does is surely one of the biggest 
things that have ever yet been done by con- 
structive statesmanship. It does deal with 
the three great fleets of the world, and in 
the broad spirit in which it deals with those 
fleets, in the proportion of disarmament 
which it lays down for those fleets, the 
Government of the country which I repre- 
sent is in the fullest and the heartiest sym- 
pathy with the policy which the United 
States has brought before us for our con- 
sideration. They have, as we think most 
rightly, taken the battle fleet as the ag- 
gressive unit which they have in the main 
to consider; and in the battle fleet you must 
include those auxiliary ships without which 
a modern battle fleet has neither eyes nor 
ears, has little power of defense against 
certain forms of attack, and little power of 
observation; little power of dealing with 
any equal foe to which it may be opposed. 

Taking those two as really belonging to 
one subject, namely, the battle fleet, taking 
those two, the battleships themselves and 
the vessels auxiliary and necessary to a 
battle fleet, we think that the proportion 
between these various countries is accept- 
able, we think the limitation of amounts is 
reasonable; we think it should be accepted, 
we firmly believe that it will be accepted. 

In my view, the message which has been 
sent around the world on Saturday is not a 
message which is going to be received by 
those most concerned with cool approbation. 
I believe it is going to be received by them 
with warm, hearty approval, and with every 
effort at full, loyal and complete co-opera- 
tion. 

I think it would be ill-fitting on such an 
occasion as this if I were to attempt to go 
into any details. There are questions—and 
I have no doubt that the Secretary of State, 
our Chairman, would be the first to tell us 
that there are details which can only be 
adequately dealt with in committee. At the 
first glance, for example, and I give it 
merely as an example, our experts are in- 
clined to think that perhaps too large an 
amount of tonnage has been permitted for 
submarines. Submarines are a class of ves- 
sels most easily abused in their use, and 
which, in fact, in the late war, were most 
grossly abused. We quite admit that prob- 
ably the submarine is the defensive weapon, 
properly used, of the weak, and that it 





would be impossible, or, if possible, it might 
well be thought undesirable, to abolish them 
altogether. But the amount of submarine 
tonnage permitted by the new scheme is far 
in excess, I believe, of the tonnage pos- 
sessed by any nation at the present mo- 
ment, and I only throw it out as a sugges- 
tion that it may be well worth considering 
whether that tonnage should not be further 
limited, and whether, in addition to limiting 
the amount of the tonnage, it might not be 
practicable, and, if practicable, desirable, to 
forbid altogether the construction of those 
submarines of great size which are not in- 
tended for defense, which are not the 
weapon of the weaker party, whose whole 
purpose is attack and whose whole purpose 
is probably attack by methods which civil- 
ized nations would regard with horror. 


ALL ESSENTIALS ACCEPTED 


However, there may be other questions 
of detail, questions connected with replace- 
ment, questions connected with cruisers, 
which are not connected with or required 
for fleet action. But those are matters for 
consideration by the technical experts, and, 
however they be decided, they do not touch 
the main outline of the structure which the 
United States Government desires erected 
and which we earnestly wish to help it in 
erecting. 

That structure stands, as it seems to me, 
clear and firm, and I cannot help thinking 
that in the broad outline, whatever may 
happen in the course of these discussions 
during the next few weeks, that structure 
will remain, as it was presented by its orig- 
inal architects, for the admiration and for 
the use of mankind. 

I have little more to say except this: It 
is easy to estimate in dollars or in pounds, 
shillings and pence the saving to the tax- 
payer of each of the nations concerned 
which the adoption of this scheme will give. 
It is easy to show that the relief is great. 
It is easy to show that indirectly it will, as 
I hope and believe, greatly stimulate indus- 
try, national and international, and do much 
to diminish the difficulties under which 
every civilized Government is at this time 
laboring. All that can be weighed, meas- 
ured, counted; all that is a matter of 
figures. But there is something in this 
scheme which is above and beyond numer- 
ical calculation. There is something which 
goes to the root, which is concerned with 
the highest international morality. 

This scheme after all—what does it do? 
It makes idealism a practical proposition. 
It takes hold of the dream which reformers, 
poets, publicists, even potentates, as we 
heard the other day, have from time to time 
put before mankind as the goal to which 
human endeavor should aspire. 

A narrative of all the attempts made, of 
all the schemes advanced, for diminishing 
the sorrows of war, is a melancholy one. 


' Some fragments were laid before you by 
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our Chairman on Saturday. They were 
not exhilarating. They showed how easy it 
is to make professions and how difficult it 
is to carry those professions into effect. 


CABLE FROM LLOYD GEORGE 


What makes this scheme a landmark is 
that, combined with the profession is the 
practice, that in addition to the expression, 
the eloquent expression of good intentions, 
in which the speeches of men of all nations 
have been rich, that a way has been found 
in which, in the most striking fashion, in 
a manner which must touch the imagination 
of everybody, which must come home to the 
dullest brain and the hardest heart, the 
Government of the United States has shown 
its intention not merely to say that peace is 
a very good thing, that war is horrible, but 
there is a way by which wars can really be 
diminished, by which the burdens of peace, 
almost as intolerable as the burdens of war, 
can really be lightened for the populations 
of the world. And in doing that, in doing 
it in the manner in which they have done it, 
in striking the imagination not merely of 
the audience they were addressing, not 
merely of the great people to whom they 
belonged, but of the whole civilized world, 
in doing that they have, believe me, made 
the first and opening day of this congress 
one of the landmarks in human civilization. 

I have said all that I propose to say, but 
if you will allow me I will read a telegram 
put into my hands just as I reached this 
meeting, this congress, from the British 
Prime Minister: 

Following for 
George: 

Many thanks for your telegram. If you think 
it will serve useful purpose to let them know, 
message might be published, as follows: 

** Government have followed proceedings at 
opening session of conference with profound ap- 
preciation, and whole-heartedly indorse your 
opinion that speeches made by President Har- 
ding and Secretary of State were bold and 
statesmanlike utterances, pregnant with infinite 
possibilities. Nothing could augur better for 
ultimate success of conference. Please convey 
to both our most sincere congratulations.” 


When Mr. Balfour, referring to the 
proposal that scraps half of Britain’s 
mighty fleet and lays down a perma- 
nent proportion of five-five-three for 
the sea strength of England, America 
and Japan, called it “ one of the big- 
best things ever done by constructive 
statesmanship,” the audience rose to 
their feet in a great demonstration 
of enthusiasm, and there was a simi- 
lar outburst of admiration and ap- 
proval when he announced his firm 
belief that Great Britain would ac- 
cept it. 


Mr. Balfour from Mr. Lloyd 
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THE VOICE OF JAPAN 


It was next the turn of Admiral 
Baron Kato of the Japanese delega- 
tion. As he rose and began speaking 
in his own language a hush of puzzled 
interest fell upon the assemblage, for 
few indeed of his hearers could 
understand Japanese. Yet as he pro- 
ceeded they easily divined from his 
manner and gestures that he was 
adding Japan’s indorsement to the 
Hughes program of naval limitation. 
The official translation of his state- 
ment is as follows: 

Japan deeply appreciates the sincerity of 
purpose evident in the plan of the American 
Government for the limitation of arma- 
ments. She is satisfied that the proposed 
plan will materially relieve the nations of 
wasteful expenditures and cannot fail to 
make for the peace of the world. 

_She cannot remain unmoved by the high 
aims which have actuated the American 
project. _Gladly accepting, therefore, the 
proposal in principle, Japan is ready to pro- 
ceed with determination to a sweeping re- 
duction in her naval armament. 

_ It will be universally admitted that a na- 
tion must be provided with such armaments 
as are essential to its security. This re- 
quirement must be fully weighed in the ex- 
amination of the plan. With this require- 
ment in view, certain modifications will be 
proposed with regard to the tonnage basis 
for replacement of the various classes of 
vessels. This subject should be referred to 
special consideration by naval experts. 
When such modifications are proposed, I 
know that the American and other delega- 
tions will consider them with the same de- 
sire to meet our ideas as we have to meet 
theirs. 

Japan has never claimed or had any in- 
tention of claiming to have a general estab- 
lishment equal in strength to that of either 
the United States or the British Empire. 
Her existing plan will show conclusively that 
she never had in view preparations for of- 
fensive war. 


ITALY’S OFFICIAL APPROVAL 


Senator Carlo Schanzer, the blond- 
bearded delegate from Italy, then ad- 
dressed the delegates, expressing the 
satisfaction of his Government over 
the progress made, and suggesting 
that the conference consider also the 
fleets of Italy and France. He spoke 
as follows: 

The time has'come and this conference 
has been called not for general resolutions 
and for mutual advice, but for action. You 


proved at once that you mean to carry out 
your suggestions into practical execution. 
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IT ISN’T THE FIRST COST OF A CAR; 


The first impression made by your state- 
ment concerning the limitation of naval 
armament is one of great sincerity, great 
force, great courage. You stated clearly 
and unhesitatingly to the conference and to 
the public opinion of the entire world the 
question of the limitation of naval arma- 
ment as concerns especially the great naval 
powers, and you did it with precision of 
facts and of figures, thus affording a solid 
basis for discussion. 

We shall not consider the technical side 
of the question which concerns especially 
the great naval powers. We only wish to 
express in the name of the Italian delega- 
tion our great satisfaction in the proposals 
of general order. We hope that your :pro- 
posal when accepted will be the source of 
the most beneficent economic consequences. 
The peace of the world cannot be perma- 
nently maintained if you do not consider 
the ways and means to re-establish the eco- 
nomic balance of the world. 
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—New York Tribune 
IT’S THE UPKEEP THAT COUNTS 


Modern civilization is an economic civili- 
zation, and the modern world, in spite of 
the distance and natural barriers, cannot’ be 
conceived except as a single great economic 
system. This economic system has been 
shattered by the war. It is necessary now 
to revise it and get it into motion again. 

We think that your proposal is the first 
effective step toward giving the world a re- 
lease of such nature as to enable it to start 
the work of its economic reconstruction. 

In respect to Mr. Balfour’s reference to 
the question of French and Italian naval 
forces, may I be allowed to say a few 
words? 

I think it rather difficult to separate the 
question of Italian and French naval arma- 
ment limitation from the general question 
of the limitation of naval armaments of the 
world. Certainly, as you have stated, Mr. 
Chairman, in your address, the question 
concerning the great naval powers must be 
considered in the first place, and you have 
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stated that the United States 
proposes that this matter be 
left for the later consideration 
of the conference. So we wish 
and feel sure in accordance with 
yeur statement that the French 
and Italian naval question will 
be considered by the conference 
before concluding the question 
involved in your proposal. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, 
I express in the name of the 
Italian delegation the most fer- 
vent wish that the conference, 
taking your proposal as _ its 
working basis, may lead to a 
result which would be extremely 
happy not only for the powers 
directly interested but for the 
entire world. 


PREMIER’S BRIAND’S SPEECH 


Aristide Briand, head of 
the French delegation—and 
the only Premier who suc- 
ceeded in attending the 
Washington conference-— 
was greeted with applause 
as his shaggy head ap- 
peared above the line of 
chairs. The audience lis- ¥ 
tened with delight to the ; 
flood of pure French that 
flowed from his lips with 
no apparent effort. He 
urged the necessity of 
adopting definite rules of procedure 
and said he would welcome any op- 
portunity to explain the problems of 
France in regard to land armaments. 
The official translation of his speech 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman: I fully concur with what 
the President of the British delegation has 
just said, when at the beginning of his elo- 
quent statement he said that this conference 
would be one of the great landmarks in the 
history of the world and of civilization. 
While I do not quite agree with him, at 
least not to the same extent, as to his feel- 
ings, as expressed, when he first heard the 
statement made by the representative of 
the United States, I may say, for my own 
part, that when coming here I felt quite 
sure that a great people like the United 
States could not have begun such a moment- 
ous initiative without having some definite, 
clear-cut purpose. I think, gentlemen, that 
we have no longer the right in those ques- 
tions of peace and war—when we undertake 
to promise to the world that there shall be 
no more war; that there shall be everlasting 
peace after the painful struggle from which 
we have just emerged—we have no right to 
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HIS HANDS FULL 


let the people of the world hope for a final 
peace unless we have made up our minds 
to prepare and to decide upon the means 
that are most appropriate in order to rea!- 
ize these hopes. 


Many conferences and congresses have 
already met in order to try to carry out this 
noble idea, and Mr. Balfour was quite right 
when he pointed out the great danger there 
was in looking at this question through the 
glass of idealism. But, Mr. Secretary, you 
have shown us the way; you have shown 
that it was no longer a question of groping 
for a way out of the difficulty; you have 
struck out boldly the opportunity for us by 
setting the example. I may say that we are 
back of you, Mr. Secretary. 

Of course, during these difficult, arduous 
examinations of the details of the subject, 
upon which, after all, depends the practical 
realization, if it happens that we are taken 
out of the straight way and feel the tempta- 
tion of using the devious paths, we, on the 
part of France, are ready to join our ef- 
forts to those of other men of good-will and 
help in returning to the fair, straight road 
that would take us to our goal. 

The question with which we have first to 
deal here is, of course, one that mainly con- 
cerns the great naval powers; but I may 
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CAN THE CONFERENCE FIND THE ANSWER 


say for my part that I have listened with 
great joy to the very large, broad and gen- 
eral adhesion given in principle by the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and Japan. It 
is not that France feels entirely disinter- 
ested in this question. We shall have, I 
hope, an opportunity of saying this and 
showing it, but I may say now—and this 
- will be carried out later on by figures and 
by demonstration—that we have already 
entered upon the right way, and that we 
have already done something in the direc- 
tion you indicate. The war has kept us 
down to a certain level, of course. It has 
prevented us from carrying out our plans 
for a weak fleet, perhaps too weak for the 
necessities of national defense. 


REDUCTION OF ARMIES 


But I will not dwell on this subject. I 
rather turn to another side of the problem 
to which Mr. Balfour has alluded, and I 
thank him for this. Is it only a question 
here of economy? Is it only a question of 
estimates and budgets? If it were so, if 
that were the only purpose you have in 
view, it would be really unworthy of the 
great nation that has called us here. ® 

So, the main question, the crucial ques- 
tion, which is to be discussed here is to 
know if the peoples of the world will be at 
last able to come to an understanding in 








order to avoid the atrocities of 
war. And then, gentlemen, when 
it comes on the agenda, as it will 
inevitably come, to the question 
of land armament, a question 
particularly delicate for France, 
as you are all aware, we have 
no intention to eschew this. We 
shall answer your appeal, fully 
conscious that this is a question 
of grave and serious nature for 
us. 

The question will be raised— 
it has been raised, gentlemen— 
and if there is a country that de- 
sires, that demands, that the 
question of land armaments 
should be raised, it is France. 
It will come in due time before 
the conference, and I hope that 
I shall enjoy the opportunity 
and that I shall be able to state 
publicly in one of the meetings 
of this conference what the posi- 
tion of France is, so that the 
United States and the world 
may fully know; and when I 
have tried to prove this, when 
you have listened to this demon- 
stration, I am quite sure that 
you will be convinced, gentle- 
men, that France, after the 
necessities of safety and life 
have been adequately secured, 
harbors no thought whatever of 
disturbing the peace of the 
world. The time will come for 
this demonstration. 

Today I will simply record, with great 
feelings of joy, the agreement that has 
already been reached here on this first great 
problem of the conference, and express 
the wish that we shall come to a similar 
agreement upon all the other questions that 
await the conference. 


CLOSING WoRDs BY MR. HUGHES 


Chairman Hughes brought the ses- 
sion to a close by assuring M. Briand 
that he would have full opportunity 
to present the case of France, and by 
summing up the situation in the fo!- 
lowing words: 


Gentlemen: We have listened not only 
with gratification, but I may say with pro- 
found emotion, to these expressions, so cor- 
dial, of agreement in principle with the 
proposal that has been made on behalf of 
the United States with respect to the lim- 
itation of naval armament. It will now be 
in order to consider the many details which 
must be associated with an exact agree- 
ment for that purpose. 

There are subjects, it has been suggested 
here, which will appropriately be examined 
by naval experts, and it is the desire of the 
American Government that what has been 
proposed by that Government, with the 
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suggestions that have been made by Mr. 
Balfour on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment, by Admiral Kato on behalf of the 
Government of Japan, and any other sug- 
gestions by way of modification or emenda- 
tion or criticism that may be proper, shall 
all be thoroughly considered, to the end 
that after the most mature and careful de- 
liberation we may accomplish the great 
purpose which this conference in this mat- 
ter has been assembled to achieve. 


But while the time is now opportune for 
the consideration of these details, the great 
first step has been taken in this notable 
expression of approval in principle of what 
has been suggested by the American Gov- 
ernment. And do 1 go too far in saying 
that we may commit this matter to a tech- 
nical examination with the assurance, 
which I am very certain will be gratifying 
to the hearts of our people, that there will 
come out of this conference an appropriate 
agreement for satisfactory, important, es- 
sential reduction of naval armament, to the 
end that offensive naval warfare will be no 
more and this great advance will be made 
to the accomplishment of an _ enduring 
peace ? : 

If it is not desired to have further dis- 
cussion of the matter which has been 
brought. before us, I suppose it will be in 
order to adjourn to give opportunity for 
the consideration of the project to which I 
have referred. And may I add that I have 
no doubt that I express the wish of the con- 
ference that at an opportune time M. Briand 
will enjoy the opportunity of presenting to 
tne conference most fully the views of 
France with regard to the subject of land 
armaments, which we must discuss? 

On motion of M. Briand the confer- 
ence then adjourned subject to call by 


the Chairman. 


FIRST WORK OF COMMITTEES 


It had been announced formally by 
Secretary Hughes, at the opening ses- 
sion of Nov. 15, that the work of the 
conference would be done through 
two Committees of the Whole, one 
composed of the delegates of the five 
main nations, viz., Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan and the United 
States, to deal with limitation of 
armament, the other of all nine na- 
tions, including China, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Portugal, whose duty it 
would be to deal with details of pro- 
gram and procedure on all matters 
affecting the Pacific and the Far 
East. It had been agreed that meet- 


ings of these committees and of their 
sub-committees should be held in the 
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Pan American Building and should 
not be open to the public. 

The first meeting of the Pacific 
Committee had been held in the after- 
noon of Nov. 14. The action taken 
was officially given out in this com- 
munique: 


The Committee on Program and Proced- 
ure with respect to Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions, appointed by the conference in 
its session of Nov. 12, met at 3 P. M. Mon- 
day, Nov. 14, at the Pan-American Union, 
there being present the following delegates: 
Messrs. Hughes (Chairman), de Cartier de 
Marchienne, Balfour, Sze, Briand, Schanzer, 
Shidehara, Van Karnebeek and D’Alte, with 
their respective secretaries. 

It was decided to recommend to the con- 
ference the appointment of a committee 
composed of all the plenipotentiary dele- 
gates of the United States, Belgium, the 
British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, 
Netherlands and Portugal, to examine and 
report to the full conference with respect to 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions, and with 
power to set up such sub-committees as it 
might from time to time deem desirable. 
Mr. Hughes, as Chairman of the committee 
and of the conference, undertook to submit 
this proposal to the conference. 

J. Butler Wright was nominated as secre- 
tary to the Committee on Program and 
Procedure, with respect to Pacific and Far 
Eastern questions. 


The Committee of the whole on 
Limitation of Armament met in the 
afternoon of the 15th and, after some 
discussion, appointed a sub-commit- 
tee of expert advisers instructed to 
report on each detail of the arms lim- 
itation plan as soon as agreement had 
been reached on it. The committee’s 
anxiety to make progress was seen in 
the decision to sanction all such ac- 
cepted details without waiting for 
agreement on the whole. Theodore 
Roosevelt, as head of the American 
technical advisers on naval affairs, 
was elected Chairman of this special 
sub-committee. The official report 
of the meeting of the committee was 
as follows: 


’ The first meeting of the Committee on 
Limitation of Armament was held in the 
Pan American Building Tuesday, Nov. 15, 
1921. There were present the delegates of 
the United States of America, the British 
Empire, France, Italy and Japan, with a 
Secretary for each delegation, and the Sec- 
retary General of the conference, who was 
chosen Secretary of the committee. 

A subcommittee, composed of one technical 
naval adviser for each of the five powers, 
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UNCLE SaM: ‘ And that’s the shirt I was to wear at 
the party!’”’ 


was constituted to take under immediate ad- 
visement the questions raised by the pro- 
posal of the United States for a limita- 
tion of naval armament, and to report to 
the committee from time to time the pro- 
gram of their deliberations. The subcom- 
mittee is composed of the following: Col- 
onel Roosevelt, Admiral Beatty, Vice Ad- 
miral Le Bon, Vice Admiral Action and Vice 
Admiral Kato, with full power of substitu- 
tion for each adviser. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Balfour, it was agreed that Colonel 
Roosevelt should act as Chairman of this 
subcommittee. The committee adjourned to 
meet at the call of the Chairman. 


The Advisory Committee of the 
American delegation, consisting of 
twenty-one prominent men and wo- 
men appointed previously by Presi- 
dent Harding to serve under the gen- 
eral direction of Secretary Hughes, 
held a special meeting on Nov. 14, at 
which Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, explained the 
disarmament program of the United 
States and declared that its execution 
would mean a saving of more than 
$200,000,000 on construction. A dis- 
cussion followed (Chairman Suther- 
land presiding), in which the com- 
mittee showed complete unanimity in 
backing this program. Six sub-com- 
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mittees were appointed at 
that time. On Nov. 16 the 
Executive Committee met 
at Washington and began 
to formulate its plans for 
helping the arms confer- 
ence. The Sub-committee 
on Far Eastern Questions 
also began its work on 
similar lines. [The full 
membership of the Advis- 
ory Committee will be 
found in the list of dele- 


gates at the end of this 
article. | 





CHINA’S TEN POINTS 


The disarmament con- 
ference met in private ses- 
sion on Nov. 16 as a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on Pa- 
cific problems. Here the 
opening gun on that front, 
so to speak, was fired by 
China in the form of ten 
official demands or proposals drawn 
up for China by Minister Sze. In gen- 
eral these proposals laid down certain 
principles on which the whole coming 
diplomatic battle should—in the opin- 
ion of the country most concerned— 
be conducted. They called for the com- 
plete removal of all political, jurisdic- 
tional and administrative restrictions 
upon the Chinese Republic. The 
United States, Great Britain and Ja- 
pan all had indicated their willing- 
ness to start the debate on bases pre- 
sented by the Chinese, and Mr. Sze 
accordingly had formulated the broad 
lines of his country’s desires, notify- 
ing the conference at the same time 
that it was the intention of his dele- 
gation to bring forward more detailed 
plans later. His statement in full is 
as follows: 

In view of the fact that China must 
necessarily play an important part in the 
deliberations of the conference with refer- 
ence to the political situation in the Far 
Fast, the Chinese delegation has thought it 
proper that they should take the first .ppor- 
tunity to state certain general principles 
which, in their opinion, should guide the 
conference in the determinations which it is 
to make. Certain of the specific applica- 
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tions of the principles which it is expected 
that the conierence will make it is our in- 
tention later to bring forward, but at the 
present time it is deemed sufficient simply 
to propose the principles which I shall 
presently read. 


In formulating these principles the pur- 
pose has been kept steadily in view of ob- 
taining rules in accordance with which ex- 
isting and possible future political and eco- 
nomic problems in the Far East and the 
Pacific may be most justly settled and with 
due regard to the rights and legitimate in- 
terests of all the powers concerned. Thus 
it has been sought to harmonize the par- 
ticular interests of China with the general 
interests of all the world. 


China is anxious to play her part not only 
in maintaining peace, but in promoting the 
material advancement and the cultural de- 
velopment of all the nations. She wishes to 
make her vast natural resources available 
to all peoples who need them, and in return 
to receive the benefits of free and equal 
intercourse with them. In order that she 
may do this, it is necessary that she should 
have every possible opportunity to develop 
her political institutions in accordance with 
the genius and needs of her own people. 
China is now contending with certain diffi- 
cult problems which necessarily arise when 
any country makes.a radical change in her 
form of government. 

These problems she will be able to solve 
if given the opportunity to do so. This 
means not only that she should be freed 
from the danger or threat of foreign ag- 
gression, but that, so far as cireumstances 
will possibly permit, she be relieved from 
limitations which now deprive her of au- 
tonomous administrative action and prevent 
her from securing adequate public revenues. 

In conformity with the agenda of the 
conference, the Chinese Government pro- 
poses for the consideration of and adoption 
by the conference the following general 
principles to be applied in the determination 
of the questions relating to China: 

1. (a)—The powers engage to respect 
and observe.the territorial integrity and po- 
litical and administrative independence of 
the Chinese Republic. (b) China upon her 
part is prepared to give an undertaking not 
to alienate or lease any portion of her ter- 
ritory or littoral to any power. 

2. China, being in full accord with the 
principle of the so-called open door, or 
equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations having treaty rela- 
tions with China, is prepared to accept and 
apply it in all parts of the Chinese Republic 
without exception. 

3. With a view to strengthening mutual 
confidence and maintaining peace in the 
Pacific and the Far East the powers agree 
not to conclude between themselves any 
treaty or agreement directly affecting 





China or the general peace in these regions 


without previously notifying China and giv- 
ing to her an opportunity to participate. 

4. All special rights, privileges, immuni- 
ties or commitments, whatever their charac- 
ter or contractual basis, claimed by any of 
the powers in or relating to China, are to 
be declared, and all such or future claims 
not so made known are to be deemed null 
and void. The rights, privileges, immunities 
and commitments, now known or to be de- 
clared, are to be examined with a view to 
determining their scope and validity and, 
if valid, to harmonize them with one 
another and with the principles declared by 
this conference. 

5 Immediately, or as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, existing limitations 
upon China’s political, jurisdictional and ad- 
ministrative freedom of action are to be re- 
moved. 

¢. Reasonable, definite terms of duration 
are to be attached to China’s present com- 
mitments which are witnout time limits. 

7. In the interpretation of instruments 
granting special rights or privileges, the 
well established principle of construction 
that such grants shall be strictly construed 
in favor of the grantors is to be observed. 

8. China’s rights as a neutral are to be 
fully respected in future wars to which she 
is not a party. 

9. Provision is to be made for the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes in 
the Pacific and the Far East. 

10. Provision is to be made for future 
conferences te be held from time to time for 
the discussion of international questions 
relative to the Pacific and the Far East, as 
a basis for the determination of common 
policies of the signatory powers in relation 
thereto. 


It was noted at once that some of 
these principles would be deemed de- 
batable by one or more of the other 
countries concerned. General agree- 
ment could be expected upon the open 
door, which the United States regards 
as vital and which Great Britain also 
supports. Point 5 was the one most 
likely to raise protracted discussion, 
as it not only involved the abolishing 
of extra-territorial jurisdiction but 
was so sweeping that it might be con- 
strued to mean the surrender of cer- 
tain guarantees which perhaps none 
of the powers would be ready to aban- 
don. The abolishment of the zone of 
influence system was regarded as pre- 
senting fewer difficulties, as most of 
the powers had already given up the 
rights claimed under the old arrange- 
ment. The plan, of course, involves 
the Japanese departure from Shan- 
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‘‘Mr. President, do you really think that we 
can proceed with disarmament?’ 

‘“Oh yes. The discoveries of our chemists are 
making existing armaments quite useless.’’ 
—Tyrihans. Christiania 


tung, including Kiao-Chau, as well as 
the departure of other nations from 
leased ports, if the principle should 
be applied to its limit. The demand in 
Point 4 that all nations having secret 
agreements with regard to China 
must publish them or throw them 
away is in line with the Chinese view 
that the whole question of the rela- 
tion of China to the rest of the world 
should be opened up to sunlight and 
revised. The Anglo-Japanese alliance 
itself is closely related to this subject. 
The program as a whole does not 
mean that China wishes to denounce 
all agreements she has with. outside 
countries, as, for instance, for the 
conduct of her railroads and post 
offices; but she wants these agree- 
ments limited and placed on a more 
businesslike basis. The whole ques- 
tion of Siberia, however, is involved. 
All in all, the ‘“‘ ten points ” of China 
bade fair to open up one of the most 
far-reaching and complicated debates 
in diplomatic history. Nor was the 
situation simplified by the fact that 
not a majority vote but absolute 
agreement of all parties was neces- 
sary for a decision. 


COMMENT ON PROPOSALS 


The immediate effect of the pro- 
posals made by Secretary Hughes re- 
garding naval limitation at the first 
session of the conference was electri- 
fying. The emotion shown even by 
the reticent Japanese delegates was 
typical of the impression produced. 
“The words which the President and 
the Secretary of State spoke yester- 
day,” said Prince Tokugawa on Nov. 
13, “ have thrilled us no less than they 
have thrilled the nations of Europe 
and America.” Baron Kato declared 
that the proposals of Secretary 
Hughes had “ clarified the situation,” 
and that with fears eliminated on 
both sides, “an agreement, so far as 
Japan and the United States are con- 
cerned, cannot fail to come.” 

The comment in England, France, 
Italy and Japan, to say nothing of 
Holland and Belgium, combined a 
large amount of enthusiasm with con- 
siderations of just how far the con- 
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ference would go toward disarma- 
ment, and the immediate conse- 
quences to each of the nations in- 
volved. These national reactions were 
reflected in most cases by the foreign 
observers at Washington. The Brit- 
ish correspondents found their en- 
thusiasm tempered by the question 
of Great Britain’s need of imperial 
defense. Lieut. Col. Repington, for 
instance, correspondent of The Lon- 
don Telegraph, wrote on Nov. 14: 

The natural inclination of all here is to 
be somewhat carried off our feet by the 
grandiose character of the plan, and the 
historic aspect of the world-moving confer- 
ence.- America is self-contained, and not 
liable to serious attack from any power. 
Japan’s army renders her secure at home. 
But England is not self-contained, nor has 
she a great army. She has a scattered em- 
pire, oceanic in character, so the preserva- 
tion of the maritime routes is indispensable 
to her existence. 


In view of these conditions, de- 
clared Colonel Repington, it would 
scarcely be reasonable to ask Great 
Britain to ascribe to the same stand- 
ard of auxiliary cruisers, especially 
in view of the fact that such British 
cruisers serving on distant stations 
would not be able to co-operate with 
the main fleet. Nor could the British 
tie their hands for ten years, as the 
American plan proposed, unless they 
received guarantees against the dan- 
ger from secondary navies (such as 
that of France or Italy) or a combina- 
tion of them. All in all, this British 
observer implied, the adhesion by 
Great Britain to the plan would mean 
a great deal more sacrifice than in 
the case of other nations, and the 
special interests of Great Britain 
must be considered. 

J. H. Hamilton, correspondent of 
The London Chronicle, pointed out 
particularly the rival claims of Great 
Britain and the United States to sub- 
marine equipment in view of coast- 
line extension. The Americans, he in- 
timated, had been somewhat discon- 
certed by the demand of the British 
delegates that the maximum of sub- 
marine tonnage be made the same for 
both, and had emphasized the length 
of the American coast line and the 


necessity of protecting the Panama 
Canal. But, he declared, the coast of 
Great Britain as an empire must be 
considered, and all the British nar- 
row waters and the Suez Canal must 
also be taken into account. 


French observers, such as “ Per- 
tinax,” the correspondent of the Echo 
de Paris, saw in the United States 
policy the formulatiom of an Anglo- 
American entente, under which Eng- 
land would get the lion’s share. 

“Washington has conceded her the 
most powerful navy,” he said. “ Un- 
doubtedly as replacements are ef- 
fected the United States will rise to 
the same level, but Great Britain had 
always declared that she would be sat- 
isfied to be on that level.” Later he 
added: 


We are witnessing a great British diplo- 
matic victory, the result of the preparation 
carried out by Sir Auckland Geddes [Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Washington] with in- 
finite care and political acumen. On the 
one hand, Great Britain successfully en- 
forces her claim to the possession of the 
greatest share of maritime power. On the 
other, she solves the grave problem arising 
out of the existence of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, and out of the strength of the 
American resentment. 


This feeling that France was faced 
at the conference by an Anglo-Amer- 
ican combination, from which Eng- 
land was deriving superior advan- 
tage, was clearly expressed in the 
French press three days after the 
conference had begun. The effervesc- 
ing enthusiasm of the first reaction 
from Secretary Hughes’s dramatic 
proposal was succeeded by a mood of 
doubt and pessimism. The Homme 
Libre, from the front page of which 
the name of Clemenceau, its founder, 
has now disappeared, said: 

Everything is changed. Yestefday there 
was enthusiasm. Today there is quibbling. 
And naturally it is our good friends, the 
English, who are the promoters of this 
change. Mr. Balfour is a great diplomat. 
The whole question of naval disarmament 
and all questions of the Far East lie for 
him in the dismantling of France in face of 
Germany, which his Prime Minister and he 
have failed to disarm completely. 


Even the conservative papers em- 
phasized the special necessity of 
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France to retain sufficient armament 
to give her protection against new 
aggressions from Germany. The 
Temps admitted that the British de- 
mands might be necessary for the 
British Empire’s safety, and declined 
to admit that the Hughes program 
was “already a triumph for Eng- 
land,” which would imply that it was 
a disaster for some other country. 
The Temps laid down two formulas. 
The first was summed up as follows: 

Under the régime of limited armaments 
such as that of which Mr. Hughes has de- 
fined the basis, each State has a right to 
possess forces proportionate to the dangers 
to which, in the opinion of all the other con- 
tracting parties, it can reasonably believe 
itself exposed. [Both the British sugges- 
tion for eliminating big submarines and the 
Japanese request for non-fortification of 


Pacific islands are taken as examples of 
this right.] 


The Temps then laid down its sec- 
ond formula. In case agreement could 
not be reached as to such dangers by 
all the other powers, those powers 
fall under obligation to give protec- 
tion if the apprehended dangers ma- 
terialize into realities. “‘ A nation at- 
tacked or menaced can then say to 
the other contracting parties: ‘ Help 
me to meet the peril, which exceeds 
the powers of the arms to which you 
have invited me to consent.” The 
Journal des Debats more definitely 
combated Mr. Balfour’s plea for the 
limitation of submarines, saying: 

The figure of 90,000 tons may be quite 
enough for the British, who will have a 
powerful fleet even on a reduced scale, but 
it will not be enough for France, which 
must compensate for her weakness in capi- 
tal ships. If the Balfour suggestion is 


adopted, then France must revise her naval 
program, and add to her fleet. 


Premier Briand himself said on 
Nov. 16: 


France being isolated—for she is isolated 
—is in a different position from America, 
Great Britain and Japan in the limitation 
of naval armaments. * * * France is 
not in such a relation to Germany. Conse- 
quently France is bound to make such pro- 
vision for her security as seems to her suf- 
ficient. Germany is in a situation where 


she can with great rapidity mobilize five or 
six millions of men who have had service 
in her armies. 


We must be able to put 








immediately into action a force adequate to 
delay or prevent rapid mobilization. 


Admiral Kato’s speech before the 
session of Nov. 16 showed similarly 
that, although Japan had subscribed 
“in principle” to the American pro- 
posals and was willing to agree to a 
“sweeping reduction” of naval ar- 
mament, she would nevertheless in- 
sist on retaining a sufficient force for 
national security. The reaction in 
Japan to the whole proposal was, 
with few exceptions, favorable in the 
extreme, the prospect of a lightening 
of taxes being welcomed by all 
classes. 

The Japanese delegates received 
China’s ten demands with apparent 
composure, but Dr. H. Shimomura, 
Director of the Osaka-Asahi Shimbun, 
called these demands a second “ bomb- 
shell,” the full effect of which would 
be that any “ foreign rights, any for- 
eign interests on or in Manchuria, 
Wei-hai-Wei, Kiao-Chau, Indo-China 
or Hongkong would be scrapped, and 
China would be freed from what they 
call the foreign yoke.” The attitude of 
China toward the conference was one 
of determination to secure to the full 
her national rights. Mr. P. Y. Chien, 
representative of the Social Welfare, 
published in Tientsin and Peking, 
wrote on Nov. 16: 

The Chinese delegates came with the 
whole nation at their back, to fight not 
against one or a number of’ foreign powers, 
but for principles, long established, gen- 
erally recognized, but never carried out and 
once more undermined by the Versailles 
Treaty. Those principles foreshadow the 
peace of the Pacific and the destiny of the 
world. To uplift them by preserving the 
integrity and sovereignty of China is, be- 
sides preventing the dangerous aggran- 
dizement of a certain empire to the detri- 
ment of the whole world, to preserve the 


peace of the world and to prevent the repe- 
tition of war. 


JAPAN WANTS More SHIps 


_Japanese opposition to the five- 
five-three ratio of capital ships took 
definite form on Nov. 17 when Baron 
Tomosaburo Kato, the Japanese Min- 
ister of Marine, who was the ,spokes- 
man for his delegation, called to- 


.gether the press representatives and 


issued this statement: 
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Because of her geographical position, 
Japan deems it only fair at the present 
time that the other interested countries 
should agree that she maintain a propor- 
tion in general tonnage slightly greater 
than 60 per cent., and, in a type of vessel of 
strictly defensive character, she might de- 
sire even to approximate that of the greater 
navies. 

Inquiries as to the exact meaning 
of this statement brought out the fact 
that instead of the 60 per cent. ratio 
of capital ships allowed by the 
Hughes program, Japan desired some- 
thing more like 70 per cent. Baron 
Kato also indicated that he had light 
cruisers in mind when he referred to 
“a type of vessel of strictly defensive 
character,” which he thought. Japan 
should possess to an extent approxi- 
mately as great as that of America 
and Great Britain. It was made 
known the next day that the Amer- 
ican delegation was opposed to any 
such modification of the program, 
and that the British would support 
the Americans. The British delegates 
also made it plain that before they 
signed a tripartite agreement on 
naval limitation they desired a pro- 
vision for the limitation of the navies 
of France and Italy. 

Great Britain’s sincerity in accept- 
ing the Hughes program in principle 
was indicated in a practical way on 
Nov. 18 when the Admiralty an- 
nounced that it had notified the 
Clyde contractors to suspend all work 
on the four new capital ships of the 
super-Hood type, which had been au- 
thorized by Parliament, and on which 
work had been begun two weeks be- 
fore. These four battleships were to 
have cost $160,000,000. 
canceling of the contracts meant some 
relief for the British taxpayer, it also 
meant the canceling of work and 
wages for 4,000 men and 200 firms. 

The subcommittee on Far Kastern 
questions met on the morning of Nov. 
17 and decided to recommend to the 
full committee a general discussion 
of China’s ten principles jointly with 
s general consideration of the Amer- 
ican agenda. The meeting of the full 
committee, however, wes postponed 
for two days at the request of Japan. 


While the, 
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Following is the communique that 
was issued: 


A meeting was held this morning at the 
Pan-American Building of the sub-com- 
mittee appointed to outline a course of pro- 
cedure for the discussion of the Pacific and 
Far Eastern questions on the part of the 
full committee of the delegates appointed 
by the conference to deal with these sub- 
jects. 

The subcommittee, consisting of the heads 
of the delegations of the powers, decided to 
recommend that at a meeting of the full 
committee of the delegates there should be 
first an opportunity for a general discus- 
sion of the questions relating to China and 
then there should be a discussion of the 
various particular topics in the order listed 
in the tentative agenda which had been sub- 
mitted by the American Government, with 
a consideration of the proposals submitted 
on behalf of the Chinese delegation in con- 
nection with the appropriate heads to which 
the several proposals relate. 

The subcommittee then adjourned. The 
full committee is to be convened at a time 
found to be convenient for the members of 
the delegations. 


RESPONSES TO THE CHINESE 
DEMANDS 


The conference reassembled Nov. 
19 as a committee on Far Eastern 
Affairs to receive the statements of 
the heads of the various delegations 
in response to the demands of the 
Chinese delegates, which were previ- 
ously presented and are printed on 
full. The following was the official 
cial communique of the proceedings: 

The Committee on Pacific and Far 
Eastern Questions held its second meeting 
in the Columbus Room of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Building this morning at 11 o’clock. 
All plenipotentiary delegates were present, 
excepting Baron Shidehara for Japan, Am- 
bassador Jusserand for France, and Mr. 
Meda for Italy. 

Admiral Baron Kato, on behalf of Japan, 
made the following statement: 


1—It seems to the Japanese delegation 
that existing difficulties in China lie no less 
in her domestic situation than in her exter- 
nal relations. We are anxious to see peace 
and unity re-established at the earliest 
possible moment, but we want to avoid all 
action that may be construed as an inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of China. All 
that this conference can achieve is, it seems 
to us, to.adjust China’s foreign relations, 
leaving her domestic situation to be worked 
out by the Chinese themselves, 











2—The Japanese delegation wishes to as- 
sure the Chinese delegation and the whole 
conference that Japan has every desire to 
cultivate the happiest relations with China. 
We are solicitous of making whatever con- 
tributions we are capable of toward China’s 
realization of her just and _ legitimate 
aspirations. We are entirely uninfluenced 
by any policy of territorial aggrandizement 
in any part of China. We adhere without 
condition or reservation to the principle of 
“The Open Door and Equal Opportunity ” 
in China. We look to China in particular 
for the supply of raw materials essential 
to our industrial life and for foodstuffs as 
well. In the purchase of such materials 
from China, as in all our trade relations 
with that country, we do not claim any 
special rights or privileges and we welcome 
fair and honest competition with all na- 
tions. 

With regard to the question of aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality, which is per- 
haps one of the most important questions 
proposed by the Chinese delegation, it is 
our intention to join with other delegations 
in the endeavor to come to an arrangement 
in a manner fair and satisfactory to all 
parties. 

We have come to this conference, not to 
advance our own selfish interests; we have 
come to co-operate with all nations inter- 
ested for the purpose of assuring peace in 
the Far East and friendship among nations. 

8—The Japanese delegation understands 
that the principal object of the conference 
is to establish in common accord policies 
and principles which are to guide the future 
actions of the nations here represented. 
Although we are ready to explain or dis- 
cuss any problem which in the wisdom of 
the conference is taken up, we should regret 
undue protraction of the discussions by de- 
tailed examination of innumerable minor 
matters. 


Baron de Cartier, speaking for Belgium, 
Mr. Balfour for the British Empire, and 
Senator Schanzer for Italy, then made 
the statements that follow: 


Baron de Cartier, Belgium: 


I believe it advisable to briefly point to 
the spirit in which Belgium takes up the 
examination of the questions relating to the 
Far East. 


She is happy to subscribe to the noble 
sentiments that inspired the words of the 
Secretary of State at the opening session 
of the work of our committee. 


In so far as China is concerned, my 
country has for many years maintained 
important relations with her, and has been 
among the first to contribute to the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of China 
through the large part she has taken in the 
construction of its railroad system. It has 
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also established there industrial and finan- 
cial enterprises of importance. 

The personal experience that I have been 
able to acquire through sojourns in China 


during the last twenty-five years, the 
evidences of the progress that she has made 
during that period, the manner in which 
she has been able to overcome her internal 
crises, inspire me with great confidence for 
her future. 

Belgium will take part willingly in all the 
measures that this conference may adopt to 
insure the territorial integrity of China, 
and to furnish her with the means to over- 
come her present difficulties. She is con- 
vinced that the support of the action of the 
Government is the necessary condition of 
all progress, and of the fruitful application 
of such rules as this conference might lay 
down in accord with the Government of the 
Chinese Republic. 

Belgium will unreservedly favor the 
policy of the open door. She desires to see 
assured to the industry and commerce of all 
the nations the possibility of sharing on a 
footing of complete and genuine equality 
the development of the resources of China 
to the greatest benefit of the Chinese peo- 
ple and of all humanity. 

She has heard with satisfaction the state- 
ment of the representatives of the Chinese 
Republic that that country is ready to apply 
the policy of commercial liberty in all parts 
of its territory without exception. This 
commercial liberty will not produce its full 
effect unless the nationals of the powers 
obtain the rights and privileges which are a 
necessary condition of the full development 
of economic interests. 

Belgium, in accord with the powers con- 
cerned, is ready to consent to a fair increase 
in the customs duties. 

She will align herself willingly on the side 
of the countries which are disposed to ac- 
cept the gradual abandonment of their 
rights of jurisdiction as soon as the Chinese 
Government shall have completed the work 
that it has undertaken and shall be in a 
position to give assurance of the many 


guarantees that the proper administration 
of justice demands. 


* 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. Balfour’s statement: 


Mr. Balfour said that he thought it un- 
necessary to add one word to what had 
been said by his colleagues in regard to the 
question of a general order, which had been 
raised. His reason for saying this was that 
he had nothing to add to the frequent dec- 
larations of the Government he had the 
honor to represent on all these questions; 
for example, the “ open door ” in China, the 
integrity of China and the desirability of 
leaving China to work out its own salvation 
and to maintain control over its own af- 


‘fairs, and of substituting, when circum- 
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stances warranted, the normal processes of 
law for extraterritoriality. All these princi- 
ples had been formulated over and over 
again in explicit terms by the Government 
which he represented. 


ITALY 


Senator Schanzer’s statement: 


I have the honor to state in the name of 
the Italian delegation that we fully sub- 
scribe to the noble sentiments that have 
been expressed by the orators who have pre- 
ceded me. The Italian delegation is ready 
to examine, together with the other delega- 
tions, with the greatest care and in a spirit 
of sincere sympathy, the questions relating 
to China. It will give its support to the 
solutions that shall appear to be best suited 
to assure the free development of China and 
to guarantee an equality in footing of the 
different nations in their efforts to promote 
the progress of China and of commerce with 
that country. 


FRANCE 


M. Briand expressed the warm sympathy 
that France feels for China, with which 
she has a common frontier about 1,500 kilo- 
meters long. The French delegation is dis- 
posed to consider in the most favorable 
light the Chinese claims in their entirety. 
But in order to reach a practical result it 
will be necessary to make a thorough ex- 
amination of each claim. 


HOLLAND 


Jonkheer van Karnebeek remarked that, 
in the present phase of the discussion, there 
is not much for him to say of a general 
character and at the same time of material 
importance. 

He wished, however, to seize this occasion 
to say, as the representative of one of 
China’s neighbors, that the Netherlands 
delegation will be happy to consider the 
principles which China has laid down and 
the problems themselves from the stand- 
point of the world’s general welfare, and to 
examine them in a spirit of sympathy and 
friendship toward China. Holland, Jonk- 
heer van Karnebeek said, has old friends 
along the shores of the Pacific; China 


knows that it is one of them. 

If China avails herself of the oppor- 
tunity now afforded by this conference to 
assert her rights, to declare her position 
and to define her wishes, she may count on 
Holland’s good-will and its willingness to 
aid her in the realization of legitimate 








aspirations and in her endeavors toward a 
consolidation and stabilization of her domes- 
tic affairs which are connected with the 
problem affecting the Pacific. 


PORTUGAL 





Viscount d’Alte said that the Portuguese 
delegation saw with pleasure that the dele- 
gates of the other nations represented at the 
conference had expressed nearly identical 
views as to the desirability, in the interests 
of all, of a prosperous and united China. 
He gladly associated himself with his col- 
leagues in the expression of this desire. 


Mr. Sze expressed on behalf of the 
Chinese delegation his sineere apprecia- 
tion for the united sympathy and friendship 
of the delegations here for China and her 
proposals. Of course, many of the pro- 
posals will be considered in connection with 
their applications. He would desire to re- 
serve to the Chinese delegation the right 
of discussing them in detail then. But he 
was sure that the friendly sentiments as 
expressed and the general spirit of accord 
thereby presented would be greatly con- 
ducive to the success of this conference. 

After a general discussion the meeting 
adjorned until Monday, Nov. 21, at 4 P. M. 


Dr. Koo CoNsuLts Mr. Root 


After the committee adjourned Dr. 
Koo went directly to the offices in 
the Navy Building and held a con- 
ference of more than half an hour 
with Elihu Root. Mr. Root said 
later that Dr. Koo had explained in 
detail the situation with regard to 
China. 


In response to questions concern- 
ing how far the ten points presented 
by China several days ago repre- 
sented the American policy with re- 
gard to China, Mr. Root said that 
some of the ten points were well rec- 
ognized as American policy, some of 
them were new and had never 
brought forth an expression, and 
others would be subject to a techni- 
cal exposition. It was understood 
that some of the latter points formed 
the subject of Dr. Koo’s meeting 
with Mr. Root. 


Great Britain is officially on record 
as willing to abandon spheres of in- 
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fluence and_ exclusive territorial 
privileges in China. Attention was 
directed by the British spokesman to 
a statement made in the House of 
Commons by Under Secretary 
Harmsworth of the Foreign Office 
in the following language: |‘ The 
policy of spheres of influence in 
China has been superseded by one of 
international co-operation, and the 
further development of this policy 
will no doubt form one of the sub- 
jects of discussion at Washington.” 
This formal statement is regarded by 
the British delegates as of the ut- 
most importance in its bearing upon 
the proceedings of the conference. 


SESSION OF Nov. 21 


The open plenary session of the 
conference held on Nov. 21 was de- 
voted to a discussion of the attitude 
of France in respect to the size of her 
army. Premier Briand delivered a 
notable address, full of stirring elo- 
quence and forceful logic, in which he 
elaborated the position of his country 
and the necessity of making provision 
against a hostile Germany. At the 
conclusion of his address the chief 
delegates of each of the powers re- 
plied in terms which were tantamount 
to a pledge that France would not be 
isolated if she were again attacked— 
that in such event her former allies 
were ready to give her not only their 
sympathy but their material aid. Mr. 
Briand announced in the course of 
his address that the term of service 
in the French Army would be cut in 
two, thus reducing the army to one- 
half its present size. 

Secretary Hughes opened the ses- 
-sion with this statement: 

It is a pleasure to be able to state that 
gratifying progress has been made in the 
work of the conference.. The proposals of 
the American Government with respect to 
the limitation of naval armament have 
been under consideration by the committee 
of the plenipotentiary delegates of the five 
powers, and, aided by a subcommittee of 
naval experts, that matter is progressing 
favorably. ; 

You will recall the appointment of a com- 
mittee consisting. of the plenipotentiary 
delegates of the nine powers to consider 
questions relating to the Pacific and the 
Far East. In the course of the delibera- 


tions of that committee most important 
declarations have been made on behalf of 
the represented countries, and while there 
is nothing at the moment to report to the 
plenary session with respect to either of 
these topics, I think I am justified in say- 
ing that our expectations with respect to 
the expedition and thoroughness of our con- 
sideration on these matters have already 
been more than realized. 

There remains another subject which so 
far has not engaged our attention, and that 
is the subject of land armament or military 
torces. 

So far as the army of the United States 
is concerned, no question is presented. It 
has always been the policy of the United 
States (it is its traditional policy) to have 
the regular military establishments upon 
the smallest possible basis. At the time of 
the armistice there were in the field and in 
training in the American Army upward of - 
4,200,000 men. At once, upon the signing 
of the armistice, demobilization began ana 
it was practically completed in the course cf 
the following year, and today our regular 
establishment numbers less than 160,000 
men 

While, however, we have this gratifying 
condition with respect to the military 
forces in the United States, we fully recog- 
nize the special difficulties that exist with 
respect to military forces abroad. We fuliy 
understand the apprehensions that exist, 
their bases and also the essential conditions 
of national security which must appeal to 
all the powers that are here represented. 

It is regarded as fitting at this time that 
there should be. the freest opportunity for 
the presentation of views upon this subject 
of land armament or military forces by the 
delegates present, and it is the wish of all 
delegates that full explanation of all the 
conditions that bear upon the matter should 
be had, and that all the delegates of the 
Governments represented here should have 
opportunity to present fully the matters 
which they think should be understood by 
the conference and the world. 


BRIAND’S ADDRESS ON LAND 
ARMAMENTS 


Premier Briand then followed with 
his address. It was delivered in 
French by sections, each portion 
being translated into English as he 
proceeded. It created a profound im- 
pression. The address in full is as 
follows: 


Gentlemen, you will readily admit that I, 
as a delegate of France, should feel moved 
when rising to speak from this full-sound- 
ing platform, whence every word that is 
said goes to the attentive and anxious ear 


of the world and of all civilized people. 
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I wish, first of all, to thank my colleagues 
of the conference who, on the opening of 
this public meeting, so kindly allowed me 
to speak as the representative of my coun- 
try. 

I shall endeavor to make it appear to your 
eyes and to the eyes of the world with its 
true genuine face, as it is; that will show 
you that she is ready, and I might say per- 
haps more ready than any other country, to 
direct her attention and her earnest will to 
whatever steps may be thought desirable in 
order to insure final peace for the world. 
Nothing for my colleagues and myself 
would be more pleasant than to be about to 
tell you this: We bring here sacrifices to 
the fullest extent possible. We have our 
own security insured. We lay down arms. 

We should be so happy to be able to make 
that gesture in order to participate in the 
final disarmament of the world. 

Unfortunately, we cannot speak in this 
way. I say also, unfortunately, we have not 
the right to do so. I shall briefly explain 
later on for what reasons. I shall tell you, 
for France, that she wants to make peace. 
If you want to make peace there must be 
two people, yourself and the neighbor op- 
posite. To make peace—I am speaking, of 
course, of land armament—it is not suf- 
ficient to reduce effectives and «decrease 
war material. That is the physical side, a 
physical aspect of things. 


WANTS MorRAL DISARMAMENT 


There is another consideration which we 
have no right to neglect in such a problem 
that touches vital questions which are of 
the most serious character for the country 
concerned. It is necessary that besides this 
physical disarmament there should be in 
those same circles what I shall call a gen- 
eral atmosphere of peace. In other words, a 
moral disarmament is as necessary as the 
material one. 

I have the right to say this, and I hope 
to be able to prove it to you. And I have 
the right to say to you that in Europe, as 
it is at present, there are serious elements 
of instability, there are such conditions pre- 
vailing that France is obliged to face them 
and to contemplate the necessary matters 
from the point of view of her own security. 

I am now staying in a country many of 
the men of which have already enjoyed the 
opportunity of seeing France and knowing 
exactly what she is. They came to us in 
the most critical time of the war. They 
came and shed their blood—mingled their 
blood—with ours, and they shared our life, 
and they have seen France and they know 
what France is. And certainly these men 


have contributed to enlighten their own 
countrymen, and they have done everything 
to dispel and drive away those noxious 
gases which have been spread about and 
under which certain people have been try- 
ing to mask and to conceal the true face of 
France. 





Here in this country you are living 
among States which do not know the en- 
tangled barriers and frontiers of Europe. 
Here you live in an immense expanse of 
space. You do not know any factions in 
your own land. You have nothing to fear. 
So that it is rather difficult for some of 
you—it must be difficult for some of you— 
to realize what are the conditions at present 
prevailing in Europe, after war and after 
victory. 

I quite admit that every citizen of the 
United States might come and tell me this: 
“The war is won. Peace is signed. Ger- 
many has reduced her army to a great ex- 
tent. Most of her war material has been 
destroyed. What is it that prevents peace 
from now reigning in Europe? Why is it 
that France keeps such a _ considerable 
army, abundantly provided with war ma- 
terial? ” 


SPURNS SUSPICION OF FRANCE 


Of course, in saying this only certain 
people have got something at the back of 
their minds. They suggest that France also 
has some hidden thought—some hidden de- 
sign. It has been said that France wanted 
to install in Europe a sort of military 
supremacy, and that after all she wanted 
to do so simply to take the place Germany 
occupied before the war. 

Gentlemen, perhaps this is the most paia- 
ful, heartrending and cruel thing that a 
Frenchman can hear. 

And for them to say it, after the direful 
war from which we have just emerged— 
unprovoked war which we had to under- 
go—to be again in the cruel necessity to 
give to the world only the appearance that 
we have perfidious intentions and military 
design—this, gentlemen, constitutes I may 
say the most disheartening thing for us. 

If we had not the full confidence of those 
that know my country, those that have seen 
it—they can testify that not one word of it 
is true. If there is a country that has de- 
liberately turned her steps toward peace, 
that wants peace with all her heari, be- 
lieves in it with her entire faith—if there 
is a country that does this, gentlemen, it is 
France. 

Since the armistice we have had many 
disappointments. France has had to wait for . 
certain realizations which she has not been 
able to get. She has seen Germany digress 
—haggle over the signature which had been 
given. Germany has refused to stand by 
her pledged word. She has refused to pay 
compensation due for the devastated re- 
gions. She has declined to make the ges- 
ture of chastisement that after all, every 
man of sense would expect after the horrors 
that we have witnessed. Germany has re- 
fused to disarm. 

. At that time France was strong and Ger- 
many could not resist. Public opinion in 
France was naturally impatient, while un- 
der this provocation France remained per- 
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fectly cool. There was not one gesture on 
her part to aggravate the situation. I may 
say here emphatically in the face of the 
world, we have no hatred in our hearts, and 
France will do everything she can. She 
will use every means to prevent between 
Germany and herself a recurrence of these 
bloody conflicts. She wishes for nothing else 
but that the two peoples should be able to 
live side by side in the normal conditions 
of peace. 

But after all we have no right to forget. 
We have no right to abandon ourselves. We 
have no right to weaken our position; and 
were it only because we must avoid giving 
rise in the bosom that would only be ready 
to take advantage of it, to give rise to cer- 
tain hopes that would be encouraged by our 
weakness. 


PART OF GERMANY WARLIKE STILL 


Gentlemen, I spoke a few moments ago 
of the moral aspect of disarmament, and I 
referred in my remarks to Germany. I do 
not want to be unjust; nothing is further 
from my mind. But we know there is in 
Germany—there is one part of Germany 
that is for peace. There are many people, 


especially among the working classes, who 
want to work, who have had enough of this 
war, who have had enough of war alto- 
gether and are most anxious to settle down 
in peace, and also to set to work. We shall 
do everything to help that Germany, and if 


she wants to restore her balance in the 
bosom of a pacific republic and democratic 
institutions, then we can help her, and we 
shall all be able to contemplate the future 
with feelings of security. 

But, gentlemen, there is another Ger- 
many, a Germany which has not changed 
her mind and to which the last war has 
taught no lesson. That Germany keeps 
thoughts in the back of her mind; she has 
the same designs which she entertained be- 
fore the war; she has kept the same pre- 
occupations and she cherishes the same am- 
bitions as the Hohenzollerns did. And how 
can we close our eyes to this? How can 
we ignore this state of things? This, gentle- 
men, is happening at our very doors; we 
have only got to look. This is happening 
but a few miles from us, and we follow the 
thoughts of the Germans, or certain Ger- 
mans, and the evolution which is taking 
place. And more than that, we have wit- 
nessed certain attempts to return to the 
old state of things. 

Nobody could be mistaken about the real 
bearing of what was called the Kapp Putsch. 
We know very well that if it had succeeded 
Germany would have returned to her pre- 
war state, and we do not know what might 
have happened—or rather we know too well 
what would have been the consequences of 
such a state of things. 


READS FROM LUDENDORFF BooK 
Gentlemen, a volume has been published 


by no less a man than Field Marshal Lu- | 


dendorff, who still enjoys great authority 
in many German circles, and who is fol- 
lowed by a great part of the élite in Ger- 
many—professors, philosophers, writers, 
&c. What do we read in this book? Gen- 
tlemen, I should not like to make too many 
quotations. I should not like to prolong 
this speech, and perhaps draw too much of 
your attention, but this is part of my brief, 
and if you are. like me; convinced that the 
moral element is of the utmost importance, 
you will allow me to read just two or three 
passages. This is the first quotation: 

“It is necessary that we should learn to 
understand that we live in a warlike time; 
that struggle will remain forever, for the 
single individual as for the State, a natural 
phenomenon; and that the struggle is 
equally on the divine order in the world.” 

In the same book Marshal Ludendorff 
produces these terrible words of von Moltke 
on the 11th of December, 1919: 

“ Eternal peace is a dream. 't is not 
even a beautiful dream, and war is one of 
the parts of the order of the world, such 
as it has been created by God. It is by war 
that are developed the noblest virtues of 
man, courage, disinterestedness, devotion 
to duty and the spirit of sacrifice, up to 
the abandonment of one’s own life. With- 
out war the world would sink in the morass 
of materialism.” 

And further—this is Marshal Ludendorff 
himself speaking now: 

“Tt is for the political education of the 
German people, and it is an indispensable 
notion with the knowledge of this fact, that 
in the future war will be the last and the 
only decisive means of policy; that thought, 
completed by the virile life of war, the En- 
tente shall not be able to forbid the Ger- 
man people to entertain, although they are 
trying to take it away from us. War is 
the cornerstone of all intelligent policy. It 
is the cornerstone of every form of future 
even, and chiefly of the future of the Ger- 
man people.” 

And, lastly, 
this: 

“The warlike qualities of the Prussian 
and German army have been put to the 
proof on the bloody battlefields. The Ger- 
man people need no other qualities for their 
moral renovation. The spirit of the former 
army must be the germ which will allow 
this renovation to take place.” 

Such, gentlemen, are the words used by 
the highest German authorities who have 
preserved—and I can quite understand it, 
the full part, the great part at least—of the 
confidence of the German people, and that 
is what we are listening to now. After a 
war that has caused the death of millions 
of men, after the sore wounds that have 
been inflicted and that are still bleeding in 
the sides of the countries of Europe, that 
is the sort of thing that is being taught at 
the very door of France. How can you ex- 
pect that France should close her eyes to 
such words? 


Marshal Ludendorff says 
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GERMANY’S POTENTIAL SOLDIERS 


I now come to the physical aspects of dis- 
armament. I can quite understand that 
somebody might say it is not sufficient to 
harbor evil designs, to make war one must 
have appropriate means, because when it is 
a question of war enormous effectives are 
necessary; you must have the officers and 
noncommissioned officers, you must have 
plentiful material—rifles, guns, machine 
guns, artillery, &c.—and Germany has no 
longer any of these. 

Germany, from the point of view of ef- 
fectives, just emerging from the war, from 
a war where her men have been fighting 
for four years—and I should be the last to 
underestimate the valor of her soldiers— 
our soldiers have had to face and to fight 
the German soldiers, and they know to 
what point the German soldier is able to 
carry his heroism; but Germany, just issu- 
ing from the war, still has 7,000,000 men 
who have fought through and survived the 
war. Of course you will say they are not 
actually serving under the flag; they are 
not living in barracks. Certainly. Have 
these men any officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers ready to be marshaled to 
the field? Is it possible to mobilize such an 
army tomorrow? 

To this question I answer “Yes,” and I 
am going to explain it. Since the war, since 
the moment peace was signed, Germany has 
constituted a force, a so-called: police force, 
which was intended for the maintenance of 
public order. That force is called the 
Reichswehr. It is to include 100,000 men, 
and in fact does include 100,000 men. But 
what men? They are nearly all officers or 
noncommissioned officers. I mean, gentle- 
men, regulars, all having served in or hav- 
ing belonged to the old army. Therefore, 
the cadres are ready there; the officers and 
noncommissioned officers are ready to 
marshal the army of tomorrow. 

And what is that army? Is it in con- 
formity with the requirements of the peace 
treaty? Is it only for purposes of public 
order? No. There are a certain number 
of those of which I have to express the 
state of facts as they are. 

According to secret instructions i.sued by 
the military authorities the Reichswehr is 
to prepare not only for police purposes, but 
also for war, and is to train for war, with 
the necessary rehearsals and manoeuvres. 

There is something more. Germany has 
another denomination. There is another 
group called Einwohnerwehr. This group 
includes almost all the men of good-will 
who are ready to serve their country in 
time of need, and instead of using it only 
to preserve internal order, it might be used 
for other purposes. 

The danger was so real that the Allies 
were obliged to send an ultimatum to Ger- 
many to demand that this force should be 
disarmed. 
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At another moment, under an organiza- 
tion called the Orgesch, which is the organ- 
ization of war, the Einwohnerwehr acquired 
such strength and became such a threat 
that the Prime Minister of Bavaria, ani- 
mated by a spirit of revolt, informed the 
world that he had at his disposal and he 
could raise in a short time an army of 
300,000, plentifully provided with rifles, 
machine guns and artillery. Well, that 
force has been disorganized. The German 
Government has done its duty, and nobody 
more than myself is ready to recognize it. 

It is only a duty on my part, a mere duty; 
a mere sense of fair play. I stated it in my 
own parliament. I am ready to recognize 
that the German chancellor, Chancellor 
Wirth, is a man of good-will, animated by 
fair purposes, loyal and frank, and that he 
has applied every endeavor, acting with no 
small merit on his part, in order to really 
realize a state of peace, and honor the 
signature of Germany. 

But this Government in Germany is weak. 
It is being watched. Snares are laid in its 
path and it might fall at any moment. 
I may say that on our side we are ready 
to do everything in order to allow this 
great people to return to normal conditions 
of peace, and the German Government, as I 
said, dissolves the Einwohnerwehr. 

There is something else, gentlemen. 
There is another force, which is called the 
Sicherheits Politzei. That is also a police 
force. It includes 150,000 men. These are 
enlisted men. The force is composed almost 
exclusively of regulars, officers, and non- 
ccmmissioned officers or at least noncom- 
missioned officers ready to undergo a new 
period of military service. We demand the 
dissolution of this force, but what hap- 
pened? The Sicherheits Politzei disappeared, 
but another appeared in its place—Schutz 
Politzei; but it was just the same. That in- 
cluded 150,000 men. So that instead of its 
being a local police force, it became a gen- 
eral police force at the disposal of the Cen- 
tral Government that could be used any- 
where on German territory; so that we 
come to a total of 250,000 men, and enough 
men that are real officers, ready to marshal 
the troops who are training to be ready 
instantly in case of war. These men are 
constantly watched by the Government. 

The Government keeps them under its 
hand. These 7,000,000 men have not re- 
turned to civil life, to civil occupations en- 
tirely. They are grouped together, in this 
marvelously ingenious way which the Ger- 
man people always have when they want to 
achieve their purposes. They are called 
Frei Corps, or former combatants’ associa- 
tions, and what not. Any day, any anni- 
versary—and Germans are rather fond of 
anniversaries—is favorable in order to con- 
vene these men and marshal them to see 












that you have got them under your hand 
ready to do the work that is to be done. 


MOBILIZATION FOR SILESIA 


We are Frenchmen. We know this. It is 
happening at our door. And I will only 
give you an example to show you how 
rapidly these organizations might be put 
on a war footing. Just one second. When 
the Upper Silesian question reached a some- 
what. acute stage recently, within a few 
weeks, I might almost say within a few 
days, there were, out of these Frei Corps or 
other bodies, about 40,000 men ready with 
guns, machine guns, rifles, armored trains, 
and with most perfect military instruments, 
so that this force should have its full com- 
batant value. 

These are facts, gentlemen. I am not 
noticing them and bringing them here just 
to niake my case better. They are facts 
that have been verified, and that everybody 
can ascertain for himself. Therefore, as a 
question of fact and from the point of view 
of effectives, Germany can rise in a few 
weeks, and perhaps almost in a few days, 
and can begin to raise her 6,000,000 or 
7,000,000 men with their officers again and 
the noncommissioned officers are ready to 
do the work. 

Now I must ask the great people of the 
United States, so fond of justice, so noble 
in their purposes, to answer me when I 
tell them this: Suppose by your side, oh, 
American people, a nation which has been 
for years and centuries in bloody conflict 
with you; and suppose that this nation, you 
feel, is still ready, morally and materially, 
to enter into a new struggle. What would 
you do? 

Would you turn away your eyes? Would 
you close your eyes to a danger that was 
threatening you? You that are said to be 
such a positive, such a precise people, 
would you close your eyes? Would you 
not desire to do everything in your power 
in order to safeguard your life, and, what 
is more, your honor? Would you do any- 
thing to weaken yourselves? No. There 
is not one citizen in the whole United 
States who would not answer me: “ No; 
never in the world.” 

France is looking upon what is happen- 
ing. France does not exaggerate. She 
is only watching and waiting. 

I now come to the question of war mate- 
rial. 
no more war material. It is true; the com- 
mission of control in Germany have done 
admirable work. A great many guns—ar- 
tillery, I mean—have been destroyed. Some 
of the destruction has been supervised by 
the allied officers. 1t is real. 

Other destruction has taken place, as we 
have been told. We might have a doubt. 
We are not quite certain. But we must 
give the opponents the benefit of the 
doubt, and we believe the destruction on 
that side is practically completed. 
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War INDUSTRIES AVAILABLE 


But the problem of war material is one 
that can easily be solved. You have seen, 
in the war, with what promptitude—and 
that was lucky, because if the help had not 
come so quickly we might have been down, 
finally—you have seen how quickly im- 
mense armies have come over to us, pro- 
vided with the most modern material, and 
fought on our sides upon the battlefields. 

Well, what is Germany but a vast coun- 
try or industry—industrially organized? 
Germany always had two aims. The first 
was trade, commerce. And that is only 
natural. The second was war. All her 
industries, all her manufactures, have been 
working to the full during the war, and 
they have developed since. 

Everything is ready in Germany. The 
plans, the designs and calibre. Everything 
is there ready to insure a steady manufac- 
turing of guns, machine guns and rifles. 
Suppose that during a period of diplomat‘c 
tension, purposely protracted for a number 
of weeks, certain of the manufacturers, cer- 
tain of the works, begin to fabricate, just 
at the beginning, just to start the war, just 
to set the war going, and then go on manu- 
facturing guns and rifles and artillery; 
what would happen? It is not only in Ger- 
many that industry can work to the full. 
You can make preparations outside. In fact, 
preparations have actually taken place. In 
fact, great captains of industry’ or ‘great 
industrial magnates have bought important 
firms in Scandinavia and in other parts of 
Europe. 

It is easy enough to fabricate these guns 
without our seeing it, outside of our super- 
vision. You know very well that it is possi- 
ble to build great railroads. You know 
very well that it is impossible to bring here 
the proof that Germany is not actually 
making or purchasing war materials. 

It is different from the navy. It is rath- 
er difficult to lay the keel of a ship in the 
stocks, to prepare the dockyards without 
the world knowing it. But suppose that 
was possible. Do you think you could 
launch a _ capital ship without somebody 
being on the spot and knowing what was 
happening? But the guns, the rifles, the 
machine guns—any instruments used on the 
field of battle—they can be manufactured 
and cannot be controlled with any measure 
of certainty. 

Ah, gentlemen, this is not the first time 
in histery that France has had to face a 
situation of this kind. We have known 
Prussia disarmed. And disarmed by whom? 
By Napoleon. Well, that Prussia, which 
seemed practically disarmed, which was 
harmless to all intents and purposes, we 
found her again on the battlefield and we 
were nearly bled white. How can we for- 
get that? 


“ DIREFUL LESSON” REMAINS 


Of course, we know what is often said 
of the French people. It is often said that 
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we are a frivolous nation and that naturally 
when the danger is passed we turn our 
minds to other things—just as befits a 
frivolous people. Evidently, gentlemen, we 
are not the sort of men to keep our eyes 
steadily fixed on whatever is sad and de- 
pressing. 

We have not been doing that since the 
war, but we have been too deeply wounded, 
I might almost say murdered, to forget the 
direful lesson which has just been taught 
us. Gentlemen, there are too many homes 
in mourning in the country, there are too 
many men in the streets that are disabled 
and maimed. Even if we wanted to forget, 
we could not. 

Therefore we have not the right and we 
do not intend to leave France defenseless. 
France must, to all intents and purposes, 
protect herself. 

Such is the situation as far as we are 
concerned. You will grant me, gentlemen, 
that it is serious enough. But that is not 
all. What about the rest of Europe? Ap- 
parently Europe is at peace, although here 
and there on the ground certain volumes of 
smoke just arising seem to indicate that the 
fire is not extinguished everywhere. I might 
say that this fire is smoldering in certain 
parts of Europe, and if France had not had 
an army war would already have broken out 
in Europe again. 

I will just draw your attention to one 
subject to which I may refer later on, and 
that is the subject of Russia. Russia is a 
country of 120,000,000 men, which is ac- 
tually boiling over with anarchy. They 
have an enormous standing army, which is 
in theory 1,500,000 men, but which has a 
practical strength of 600,000 men. What 
will Russia do? Who can say what will 
happen on that side? 

About a year and a half ago there was a 
wild rush of Russia on Europe. Russia 
tried to rush Poland, and through Poland 
to reach Germany, where some people were 
beckoning to her. Gentlemen, we had at 
that time terribly anxious hours in France. 
If the barrier had not held good, if that 
anarchic army had been able to join the 
people who were calling them on the other 
side, what would have happened? Where 
would France be, and where would the rest 
of Europe be? Happily, there was the 
French army, which was the soldier of 
order for its own account and for the sake 
of the world. j 

The situation in Russia is far from being 
settled. It is a sort of permanent anxiety 
to everybody. What will become of that 
enormous army? What could, or might, 
Germany do in order to equip Russia and 
exploit her? We know not. There are so 
many problems, economic, financial, &c., 
with which we have to deal that really, 
gentlemen, we do not know to which to turn, 
but the greatest problem of all, the greatest 
question, is life. 

First of all we must be able to live. That 
is a sort of a question mark in France. 
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Thanks to our allies, to whom our gratitude 
will remain everlasting—thanks to their ef- 
forts we have been able altogether to insure 
the life, liberty and dignity of men, but, 
gentlemen, I trust you will certainly feel 
the weight of my argument and recognize 
that we are faced with a terribly serious 
situation. 

When we say we contemplate a reduction 
of naval armaments, when we discuss it 
with ourselves, heart to heart, we could 
have nothing in our minds. We were speak- 
ing between friends. There is no threat of 
war; if there is any menace to peace it is 
so far distant that you can hardly con- 
ceive it, and yet you have not assumed the 
right of ignoring this danger altogether. 
You intend to keep your navies to the ex- 
tent necessary to defend your liberties and 
insure your life. 


For PEAcE But Not PERIL 


If you do that, gentlemen, on the sea, 
what shall we do when the danger is there 
at our doors and hanging over our heads. 
I may say that I have always been in favor 
of peace; I have assumed power for the 
sake of peace in very difficult conditions. 
Where my country was feeling natural im- 
patience at the state of things, I formally 
attached myself to the cause of peace. I 
fastened my heart on that noble task, and 
I may say that if ever peace is to be dis- 
turbed in the world, I shall not be the one 
to disturb it. But, gentlemen, precisely be- 
cause I have urged everybody on the road 
of peace, because I have done everything in 
my power in order to obtain peace, I feel 
all the more the great weight of the respon- 
sibility which I have assumed, and if to- 
morrow, because I had been too optimistic, 
I saw my country again attacked, trampled 
under foot, bleeding because I had weak- 
ened her, gentlemen, I should be a most 
despicable traitor. 

It is that situation which we have got to 
take into account, gentlemen, and _ the 
weight of the responsibilities with which we 
are burdened. 

Only the other day the course of events 
turned in such a way that it certainly be- 
came acute, as you know, in Upper Silesia. 
I have already referred to this subject. 
Germany, which did not think the French 
people were ready to undertake a military 
operation, suddenly informed us that she 
was going to send the Reichswehr to the 
spot in Upper Silesia in order to preserve 
order. 

These were momentous times for us, and 
although I have been through many critical 
times in my life, I may say that no hour 
was perhaps of more importance than that, 
and that I clearly and definitely made up 
my mind, and I told Germany that such a 
thing was not possible, and that if Germany 
undertook a thing of the sort she would 
have to bear the consequences and the lan- 
guage was understood. 
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But, gentlemen, if I had spoken without 
having the French army back of me, what 
would my words have availed? And if the 
event had actually taken place, what would 
have become of Europe itself? Europe is 
still in a troublous state. It is composed 
of young States, newly come to life. Who 
— say to what such conflict might have 

That is the problem and that was the 
problem, and the struggle did not take place 
because it was felt that there was still a 
sufficient force in Europe and in France to 
preserve order. 

Quite recently another attempt has been 
made, a certain attempt at the restoring of 
the old order of things in the centre of 
Kurope, that might have set fire to the 
powder magazine again. Nothing happened 
because the Allies were in perfect under- 
standing and the incident was peaceably 
settled. 

Gentlemen, I give you these reflections 
for you to ponder over. You will see that 
there is nothing in that that would draw 
us aside from the path that leads to final 
peace. I apologize for having been with 
you so long and for having so trespassed 
upon your attention. Perhaps at another 
time the President will be less inclined to 
allow me to speak. 


ARMY TO BE CUT BY HALF 


The thought of reducing the armaments, 
which was the noble purpose of this con- 
ference, is not one from which we would 
feel disinterested from the point of view 


of land armaments. We have shown it al- 
ready. Immediately after the armistice 
demobilization began, and demobilization 
began as rapidly and as completely as pos- 
sible. According to the military laws of 
France there are to be three classes of men: 
that is, three generations of young men un- 
der the flag. That law is still extant; that 
law is still valid. It has not been abrogated 
yet, and the Government has taken the re- 
sponsibility to reduce to two years the time 
spent under the flag, and instead of three 
classes—three generations of young men— 
we have only two undergoing military ser- 
vice. 

It is, therefore, an immediate reduction 
by one-third that has already taken place 
in the effectives—and I am speaking of the 
normal effectives of the metropolis, leaving 
aside troops needed for colonial occupation 
or obligaticn imposed by treaty in the Rhine- 
land or other countries and plebiscites. 

We do not think that endeavor was suf- 
ficient, and in the future we have plans in 
order to restrict further the extent of our 
armies. In a few days it is certain that 
the proposals of the Government will be 
passed in the chamber, in order to reduce 
further the military service by half. That 
is to say, there will be only one class and 
a half actually serving. The metropolitan 
French army would be, therefore, reduced 
by half, but if anybody asks us to go fur- 
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ther, to consent to other reductions, I should 
have to answer clearly and definitely that 
it would be impossible for us to do it with- 
out exposing ourselves to a most serious 
danger. 

You might possibly come and tell us “ this 
danger that you are exposed to, we see it, 
we realize it and we are going to share it 
with you. We are going to offer you all 
means—put all means at your disposal in 
order to secure your safety.” 

Immediately, if we heard those words, of 
course, we would strike upon another plan. 
We should be only too pleased to demon- 
strate the sincerity of our purpose. But we 
understand the difficulties and the neces- 
sities of the statesmen of other countries. 
We understand the position of other peoples 
who have also to face difficult and troub- 
lous situations. 

We are not selfish enough to ask other 
peoples to give a part of their sovereign 
national independence in order to turn it to 
our benefit and come to our help. We do 
not expect it; but here I am appealing to 
your consciences, if France is to remain 
alone, facing the situation such as I have 
described, and without any exaggeration— 
you must not deny her what she wants in 
order to insure her security. You must let 
her do what she has to do, if the need arises 
and if the time comes. , 

I should be the last one here to try to 
restrict the noble endeavors which are being 
made here in order to limit armament in 
the conference which has been convened, 
with such noble purposes in view; and IL 
should like to be able to say that I foresee 
no limit, no restriction to your labors and 
to the results which you may achieve. Any 
cuestion here can be debated and can be 
resolved upon, but I must draw your atten- 
tion to one thing: moral disarmament of 
France would be very dangerous. 


SHuNS Mora ISOLATION 


Allow me to say it will be most unjust. 
We do not enjoy the sufficient condition. 
We should be ready to do it, but the time 
has not come yet te give up our defense 
for the sake of final peace in Europe. 

We have to know, however, that France 
is not morally isolated; that she still has 
with her the men of good-will, and the 
hearts of all people who have fought with 
her on the same battlefields. The true 
condition of a moral disarmament in Ger- 
many—I mean to say I am referring to 
these noxious elements of which I have al- 
ready spoken—the true condition at this 
time of disarmament in Germany lies in the 
fact that it should be known over there 
that France is not alone, and then I feel 
quite sure that the poisonous prcpaganda 
of which I have spoken will simply run up 
dead against the wall; that it will not be 
able to go through, and that nobody any- 
where will believe in it. 

. If those that still harbor evil designs 
know that, and if those that entertain 
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happy ideas of peace—-this working class 
that wants to return to a normal state of 
peace—if it is known in Germany that 
France is not morally alone, peace will come 
back much quicker; and the words of anger, 
the words of revenge, will be simply 
preached in the wilderness. It will be im- 
possible for Germany to reconstruct a de- 
fensive army, and she wiil be able to in- 
stall democratic institutions, and then we 
can all hope for final conditions of peace. 


Everything that France can do in this di- 
rection, she will do. In fact, she has al- 
ready done much. She did not hesitate to 
open conversations with the German Gov- 
ernment in order to settle this painful ques- 
tion of reparation for the devastated re- 
gions. Everything has been done and will 
be done in order to restore normal condi- 
tions, and the hour will come when every- 
thing will be settled, but the hour has not 
come yet. 

If by direction given to the labors of the 
conference it were possible somewhere over 
there in Europe—if it were possible to say 
that the outcome of this conference is indi- 
rect blame and opprobrium .cast upon 
France-—if it were possible to point out 
France as the only country in the world 
that is still imperialistic, as the only country 
that opposes final disarmament, then, gen- 
tlemen, indeed this. conference would have 
dealt us a severe blow; but I am quite sure 
that nothing is further from your minds 
and from your intentions. 

If after listening to this argument, after 
weighing the reasons which you have just 
heard, you consider it then as valid, then, 
gentlemen, you will still be with us and 
you will agree with me and say that France 
cannot possibly do anything but what she 
has actually done. 


Mr. BALFOUR’S RESPONSE 


At the close of M. Briand’s ad- 
dress the leaders of each of the 
powers followed with brief speeches 
pledging sympathy and aid to France 
in certain eventualities. Mr. Balfour 
first spoke for Great Britain, saying: 

Mr. Chairman:—Evidently this is not a 
fitting moment to deal at length or in de- 
tail with the great speech which has just 
come to its conclusion. It has been your 
privilege, and my privilege, to hear one of 
the great masters of parliamentary ora- 
tory. We have heard him with admiration, 
we have heard him with a full measure of 
sympathy; but we have done much more, 
I think, than merely been the auditors of a 
great artistic performance. We have heard 
something more than a great speech; we 
have heard a perfectly candid, perfectly 
lucid, perfectly unmistakable exposition of 
the inmost thoughts of the Prime Minister 
of our great ally. 


He has told us, I believe without reserve, 
what are the anxieties, what are the pre- 
occupations, of the country over whose des- 
tinies he presides. He has told us what they 
fear and why they fear it. And nothing 
can be more useful, nothing can be more 
instructive to us of other nations, than to 
have this full revelation of the inner 
thoughts of one of our allied and associated 
statesmen. 


We live under very different conditions 
from the French citizens, for whom M. 
Briand has so eloquently spoken. In the 
secure homes of America no terrors exist 
or can exist comparable to those which in- 
evitably haunt the thoughts, waking and 
sleeping, of the leaders of French politics. 
For they have what neither you in America 
have nor we in England have. I do not 
venture to speak for the other nations rep- 
resented around the table. 

They have at their very doors the great 
country that was their enemy—great in 
spite of defeat, powerful in spite of losses; 
and of its policy, of the course which it 
means to pursue in the future, they neces- 
sarily remain in anxious doubt. 

It is good for us all, I venture to say, 
from whatever nation we may be drawn, 
from whatever part of the great continent 
we come, that we should be initiated, as 
we have been initiated this morning, into 
the inner sanctuary of French policy. 


It must be acknowledged, sorrowfully ac- 
knowledged, that the speech to which we 
have just listened is not hopeful for any 
immediate solution of the great problem of 
land armaments. And why is it—why is it 
that there is this great difference between 
land armaments and sea armaments? Why 
is it that we all here look forward with a 
confidence, which I think is not overrated, a 
serene confidence, to bringing about as a 
result of our deliberations some great meas- 
ure, and under the guidance of the program 
laid before you by the United States Gov- 
ernment? Why is it we are hopeful of com- 
ing to some solution of the great naval 
problem ? 

It is because, in the language of M. 
Briand, there has been, in matters mari- 
time, a moral disarmament, and it is on the 
basis of the moral disarmament that the 
physical and material disarmament is going 
to be built. That is why we are hopeful 
about the naval question. 


And why are we less hopeful about at 
least any immediate settlement of the mili- 
tary questions? It is because, as M. Briand 
has explained to you, in that case there has 
not been moral disarmament, because we 
have no assurance, or because the French 
Government, who watch these things close- 
ly, have no assurance either in Russia or 
in Germany that moral disarmament has 
made the degree of progress which would 
make material disarmament an immediate 
possibility. 

















I do not venture to offer an opinion of 
my own upon this question. I leave you to 
judge of the facts, as they have been ex- 
pounded by one who has profoundly studied 
them and whose gifts of exposition cannot 
be excelled. 


Only this I would say, for I need hardly 
tell you that I am not going to make a 
speech: M. Briand appears to have some 
fears lest France should feel herself in 
moral isolation. That would be a tragedy, 
indeed. 


That the liberties of Europe and the 
world in general, and of France in particu- 
lar, should be maintained and guarded 
against the dominating policy of her East- 
ern neighbor is the cause for which the 
British Empire fought and in which the 
British Empire still believes. Killed on the 
field of battle, we lost nearly a million men. 
I am talking of the British Empire now. 
We lost nearly a million men. We lost well 
over two million men in addition, maimed 
and wounded. 

We grieve over the sacrifice; we do not 
repent it. And if the cause of international 
liberty was worthy of this immense sacri- 
fice from one of the allied powers—I speak 
not of others, it is not my right to speak 
for them—-if it deserved and required this 
sacrifice from one of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers, and if we at all events have 
not changed our views, either as to the 
righteousness of the war or as to its neces- 
sity, how can it be otherwise than that if a 
similar necessity should again arise, if 
again the lust of domination, which has 
been the curse of Europe for so many gen- 
erations, should threaten the peace, the in- 
dependence, the self-development of our 
neighbors and allies, how should it be pos- 
sible that the sympathies, once so warm, 
should become refrigerated, should become 
cold, and that we who had done so much for 
the great cause of international liberty, 
should see that cause perish before our eyes 
rather than make further sacrifices in its 
defense ? 


Those are the thoughts which rise in my 
mind after hearing the great speech of M. 
Briand. I should only be interfering, I 
should only be weakening, its effect, were I 
to dwell further upon it, and I will content 
myself, therefore, with thanking M. Briand 
for the admirable and candid account which 
he has given of the policy of his country, 
and wishing him and his country every suc- 
cess and every forward step in that path of 
unaggressive prosperity which I hope and 
believe they are now entering. 


SENATOR SCHANZER’S SPEECH 


Signor Carlo Schanzer then spoke 
for Italy, as follows: 

Gentlemen: I am going to use the French 
language because I wish that the thought 
of the Italian delegation should arrive di- 
rect, and without the short delay of trans- 
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lation, direct to the French delegation 
across the table. 

Gentlemen, we have listened with almost 
religious silence to the magnificent speech 
which M. Briand has delivered with warm 
eloquence to explain the position of France 
and the French point of view. 

We are united to France, certainly, not 
only by the bonds of affinity and common 
race, but also by the brotherhood in art, by 
the fraternity of a long and glorious war 
which received a new and unforgettable 
consecration when the two peoples fought 
together on the same battlefields for the 
sacred defense of national liberty and for 
the cause of justice. 

We listened with the greatest attention 
to the figures and documents quoted by M. 
Briand, and we found with great pleasure 
that France, in spite of the ‘great difficul- 
ties, and within the limits of probability, 
was ready to contemplate the principle of 
limitation of land armament. 

It is far from my mind to discuss what 
France considers indispensable for her na- 
tional safety. That safety is as dear to us 
as it may be to them, and we are still 
morally by the side of our allies of yester- 
day and our friends of today. 

I wanted to say this only: may I be 
allowed to express the wish and the hope 
that the general limitation of land arma- 
ment may become a reality within the 
shortest possible space of time? Italy has 
fought the war for the highest aims which 
a country can seek, but Italy is in her soul 
a peace-loving nation. I shall not repeat 
what I had the honor to state at the first 
meeting of the conference, but I should like 
to emphasize again that Italy is one of the 
surest factors of the world’s peace; that 
she has no reason whatsoever of conflict 
with any other country; that she is follow- 
ing and putting constantly into action a 
policy inspired by the principle of main- 
taining peace among all nations. 

Italy has succeeded in coming to a direct 
understanding with the Serb, Croat and Slo- 
vene people, and in order to attain such an 
end has made considerable sacrifices for 
the interest of the peace of Europe. Italy 
has pursued toward the successor countries 
to her former enemies a policy not only of 
pacification, but of assistance, and when a 
conflict arose between Austria and Hun- 
gary, a conflict which might have dragged 
into war the Danubian peoples, offered to 
the two countries in conflict her friendly 
help in order to settle the dispute. Italy 
has succeeded and in so doing has actively 
contributed to the peace of Europe. 

Moreover, Italy has acted similarly within 
her own frontiers and has reduced her 
armed forces in the largest possible meas- 
ure. She has considerably curtailed her 
navy expenditures in comparison to the 
pre-war time. The total amount of her 
armed forces does not exceed 200,000 men, 
and a further reduction to 175,000 men is 
already planned, and 35,000 colored troops. 
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Our ordinary war budget for the present 
financial year amounts to $52,000,000, in- 
cluding $11,000,000 expenses for _ police 
forces; the extraordinary part of the war 
budget, representing expenses dependent 
for the liquidation of the war, expenses 
therefore of a purely transitory character, 
amounts to $62,000,000. 

However, although we have all reduced 
our armaments to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, we consider it necessary, for a com- 
plete solution of the problem of limitation 
of armament in Europe, to take into consid- 
eration the armaments of the countries 
either created or transformed as a result 
of the war. The problem is not a simple 
one. It must be considered as a whole. It 
is a serious and urgent problem, for which 
a solution at no far distant day is neces- 
sary. 

Gentlemen, I trust I have said all that is 
necessary to explain the Italian point of 
view. The United States in calling this con- 
ference has taken a great and noble initia- 
tive, with the aim of creating sound guar- 
antees for the safeguarding of the peace of. 
the world. 

In conclusion, may I express the desire 
and the hope that the conference, while 
taking into account the present difficulties, 
should give attention also to the problem 
of the limitation of land armaments, the 
solution of which is an essential condition 
for promoting throughout the world that 
atmosphere of peace which M. Briand has 
so clearly explained and without whieh it 
would be hopeless to anticipate that the 
economic and social reconstruction of the 
nations which have suffered most severely 
during and after the war may be fulfilled? 


JAPAN’S ATTITUDE 


Baron Kato expressed Japan’s 
sympathy for France in words that 
were translated as follows: 


It is needless for me to assure M. Briand 
that Japan has nothing but a most profound 
sympathy for the peculiarly difficult posi- 
tion which has been so clearly and so elo- 
quently presented to us this morning. May 
I venture also to add Japan’s appreciation 
of and sympathies for the great sacrifices 
in men and wealth made by France, the 
British Empire, Italy and the United States 
in the great war for the cause of peace, 
justice and harmony? 

I would like to say this morning just a 
few words on land armament limitation. 
Japan is quite ready to announce her hearty 
approval of the principle which aims to 
relieve a people of heavy burdens by limit- 
ing land armaments to those which are 
necessary for national security and the 
maintenance of order within the territory. 

The size of the land armaments, of each 
State should be determined by its peculiar 
geographical situation and other circum- 
stances, and these basic factors are so di- 
vergent and complicated that an effort to 
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draw final comparisons is hardly possible. 
If I may venture to say it, it is not an easy 
task to lay down a general scheme for the 
limitation of land armaments, as in the case 
of limitation of naval armaments. Never- 
theless, Japan has not the slightest intention 
of maintaining land armaments which are 
in excess of those which are absolutely 
necessary for purely defensive purposes, 
necessita*‘ed by the Far Eastern situation. 


BELGIUM’S POINT OF VIEW 


Baron de Cartier de Marchienne 
spoke thus for Belgium: 


Mr. President: Being still under the spell 
of the thrilling and convincing speech de- 
livered by M. Briand, I would just like to 
state briefly the point of view of Belgium 
on the question of limitation of land arma- 
ments. 

Belgium, trusting in the undertaking 
given by the powers that guaranteed her 
neutrality, remained for three-quarters of a 
century faithful to a policy of peace and 
limitation of armament. The _tragical 
events of 1914 were for her a terrible 
awakener. While she was aspiring to 
nothing but peace, while she was : only 
anxious to accomplish her duties as a neu- 
tral State, war was carried on her own 
territory by the two powers that had not 
only taken the engagements with regard to 
neutrality, but had pledged themselves to 
see that neutrality should be respected. 

Devastation, fire, wanton devastation of 
her industries, murdering and wounding of 
her inhabitants, deportation of civilian 
population, heavy losses in her armies, were 
the reward of her peaceful policy and of 
the fulfillment of her international obliga- 
tions. 

The Treaty of Versailles put an end to 
this régime, which events had proved to be 
worthless and dangerous for her. Owing 
to her special geographical position and to 
her situation, Belgium is forced to remain 
in a certain position, and in 1920 she con- 
cluded with France a military agreement 
purely for defensive purposes, and in case 
of new, unprovoked aggression on the part 
of Germany. She keeps her army down to 
a level that is strictly consistent with the 
requirements of her national security and 
she could not possibly proceed to a further 
reduction of her armament. And yet there 
is perhaps no State that is more sincerely 
peace loving. We have no hatred whatever, 
and we do not want to see war, which has 
inflicted such painful sufferings upon us. 

If I may refer to the words which King 
Albert of the Belgians, in his message to 
President Harding, used, I will say that 
the Belgian Nation calls with her earnest 
wishes for the moment where the general 
situation will allow us to enter upon the 
path of limitation of armaments. She ad- 
mires the initiative taken by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and wishes every 
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success to the conference for the greater 
benefit of the whole world. 


AMERICA’S FRIENDSHIP 


Secretary Hughes closed the ses- 
sion with this sympathetic comment 
on the situation of France: 


I shall detain you, gentlemen, but a mo- 
ment. It would not do justice to my own 
sentiment or to that of my colleagues of 
the American delegation if I did not, in a 
word, take part in this expression of the 
sense of privilege which has been felt in 
listening to this brilliant, eloquent, compre- 
hensive and instructive address stating the 
position and policy of France. 

No words ever spoken by France have 
fallen upon deaf ears in the United States. 
The heart of America was thrilled by her 
valor and her sacrifice, and the memory of 
her stand for liberty is imperishable in this 
country, devoted to the institutions of 
liberty. 

It is evident from what M. Briand has 
said that what is essential at this time, in 
order that we may achieve the great ideal, 
is the will to peace. And there can be no 
hope of a will to peace until institutions of 
liberty and justice are secure among all 
peace-loving people. 

May I say, in response to a word which 
challenged us all as it was uttered by M. 
Briand, that there is no moral isolation for 
the defenders of liberty and justice? We 
understand the difficulties; what has been 
said will be read throughout this broad land 
by a people that desires to understand. 

The essential condition of progress 
toward a mutual understanding and a main- 
tenance of the peace of the world is that 
we should know exactly the difficulties 
which each nation has to consider, that we 
should be able justly to appraise them, that 
we should have the most candid and com- 
plete statement of all that is involved in 
them, and then, with that full appreciation 
of the apprehensions, of the dangers, of all 
that may create obstacles in the path of the 
policy that we are most anxious to pursue, 
we should then plan to meet the case to the 
utmost practicable extent; and thus the will 
to peace may have effective expression. 

We cannot go into a statement of detail 
now. Apparently the conference is so or- 
ganized that this matter may have an ap- 
propriate place in our discussion. We can- 
not foresee at the moment what practical 
measures may be available, but the expres- 
sions that we have heard from the repre- 
sentatives of the powers engaged in this 
conference make us confident that here will 
be generated that disposition which is es- 
sential to national security, the final assur- 
ance of security which armies and officers 
and men and material can never supply, 
that is, the disposition of a world conscious 
of its mutual interests and of the depen- 
dence upon the fact that if they desire, 





most ardently and wholly desire it, peace 
will be enduring among our people. 

Is it the desire of the delegates that the 
matters suggested by the addresses that 
have been made and the subject itself of 
land armament should now be committed 
for the consideration of the Committee on 
Armament, consisting of the plenipotentiary 
delegates of the five powers? Assent is 
manifested, and it will be so ordered. 

Is it now in accordance with your wish 
that we should adjourn subject to the call 
of the Chair? 


Adjourned. 


SOLVING THE CHINESE PROBLEM 


A meeting of the Committee on 
Pacific and Far Eastern Questions 
was held Nov. 21, when resolutions 
were unanimously adopted which, in 
the main, accept the ten principles 
formulated by China [see page 
XXviii.] and are believed to point out 
the way to a definite solution of the 
whole Pacific problem. The resolu- 
tions, which were drawn by Elihu 
Root on behalf of the American dele- 
gation, are as follows: 

It is the firm intention of the powers at- 
tending this conference hereinafter men- 
tioned, to wit, the United States of Ameri- 
ca, Belgium, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and Portugal: 

1. To respect the sovereignty, the inde- 
pendence and the territorial and administra- 
tive integrity of China. 

2. To provide the fullest and most unem- 
barrassed opportunity to China to deveiop 
and maintain for herself an effective and 
stable Government. 

3. To use their infiuence for the purpose 
of effectually establishing and maintaining 
the principle of equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations 
throughout the territory of China. 

4. To refrain from taking advantage of 


_the present conditions in order to seek 


special rights or privileges which would 
abridge the rights of the subjects or citi- 
zens of friendly States and from counte- 
nancing action inimical to the security of 
such States. 

China did not participate in the 
adoption of the Root resolutions be- 
cause they represent the attitude of 
the powers toward herself. Her dele- 
gates regard them as a step nearer 
the realization of the doctrines in- 
cluded in the ten principles submitted 
by the Chinese delegation. 

The two features of the declaration 
attracting widest attention were the 


‘clause approving “‘ administrative in- 
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tegrity ”’ for China and that under 
which the powers agreed not to seek 
“ special rights ” within Chinese ter- 
ritory. Previous declarations of 
policy regarding Chinese integrity 
have stopped with “ territorial integ- 
rity,”’ commonly construed as a much 
narrower term than “ administrative 
integrity.” The “special rights” 
agreement was considered generally 
a direct contravention of the policy 
of ‘“ spheres of influence.” 


The formula adopted differs essen- 
tially in its wording from what the 
Chinese asked. It deals broadly with 
“China” rather than with the “ Chi- 
nese Republic.” To have adopted the 
first of the principles proposed by 
the Chinese would have pledged the 
eight powers to respect and observe 
the territorial integrity and political 
and administrative independence of 
the “‘ Chinese Republic.” 


CHINESE QUESTION DISCUSSED 


Discussion of the Chinese question 
occupied the full time of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Pacific 
questions of the conference, Nov. 22, 
when it was decided to appoint a sub- 
committee to study Chinese fiscal 
affairs. This committee is to con- 
sider China’s proposal for restoration 
of tariff autonomy, which would re- 
move the present restriction limiting 
to 5 per cent. the duty collectable on 
China’s imports. 

China’s undertaking in Paragraph 
B of the first point in her set of prin- 
ciples, not to alienate or lease any 
portion of her territory or littoral to 
any power, was touched upon in a 
general way at the meeting, and it 
was understood that this would be 
one of the problems to be discussed 
at the next meeting. Shantung was 
not discussed, nor were Manchuria or 
Mongolia or any specific’ proposals 
other than fiscal. The territorial 
issue was greatly clarified at the 
meeting by a statement of Baron 
Kato that Japan regarded Manchuria 
as part of China. 

The plea of China that the arrange- 
ment entered into in 1842—by which 
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China has ever since been prohibited 
from exacting more than a 5 per cent. 
duty on imports—so that China may 
increase her revenues, to a great ex- 
tent was responsible for considera- 
tion of the tariff question. Chinese 
delegates represented that the lifting 
of existing restrictions by foreigners 
on her commerce would bring to her 
$300,000,000 additional annually. 


GERMANY ANSWERS BRIAND 


Freiherr Edmund von Thermann 
arrived in Washington on Nov. 20 to 
prepare the new German Embassay, 
ultimately to become its counselor. 
Following the publication of Premier 
Briand’s speech, Herr von Thermann, 
who at the time was speaking of- 
ficially for the German people, an- 
nounced himself through The United 
Press as in accord with a public 
statement of Herr George Bernhard, 


- editor in chief of the influential news- 


paper Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, who 
spoke as follows regarding the Briand 
address : 

If the French people think it would be 
possible to avoid any danger of future war 
between France and Germany by our giving 
guarantees, the German Government, I be- 
lieve, would be ready to give any further 
guarantees possible to any international 
tribunal as a sign of its good faith and 
peaceful intentions. 


Herr von Thermann said he wanted 
to avoid anything that might be taken 
as “ German propaganda” in Amer- 
ica, and specifically wanted to steer 
clear of a controversy with M. 
Briand. 

“Tell me, then, how Germany re- 
gards Ludendorff, quite apart from 
any remarks Briand made about 
him,” the questioner asked. 

“ Ludendorff,” Thermann replied, 
“has no influence upon the Govern- 
ment or on the people. He scarcely 


dares to go to Berlin; the fact that 
he sits in Bavaria writing books and 
has associations with some of the old 
clique is no sign that he is a factor 
today.” 

The German Government on Nov. 
22 issued an official denial of M. 














Briand’s charges. The state 
ment said: 


M. Briand’s assertion that the 
Reichswehr is composed exclusive- 
ly of officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the old army is 
incorrect; on the contrary, the 
bulk of the Reichswehr is made 
up of youths between the ages of 
19 and 21, recruited since the 
war. 


The “Protection Police 
(Schuetzpolizei) was created at 
the bidding of the Entente. The 
Reichswehr is wholly unaffiliated 
with the Schuetzpolizei, which 
took the place of the security 
police (Sicherheitspolizei) when 
the Entente ordered the latter’s 
dissolution. The Schuetzpolizei is 
primarily an agency to maintain 
law and order, and is not subject 
to the authority of the Ministry 
of Defense. It takes orders solely 
from the civilian Ministries of the 
federated States. Its numerical 
strength and its composition with 
reference to the ratio of officers 
and men are designated and 
supervised by the Entente Con- 
trol Commission. The number 
of rifles and small arms it is permitted to 
have is carefully specified. It does not 
possess heavy-calibred arms suitable to con- 
vert into a unit of fighting troops. The 
Einwohnerwehr, or Civilian guards, re- 
ferred to by M. Briand, have been dissolved, 
and their arms have been surrendered and 
destroyed. 


The statement disputed M. Briand’s 
assertion that Germany still pos- 
sessed numerous arsenals equipped 
to turn out war materials, and as- 
serted that these plants are now 
limited to two or three required to 
keep the German Army supptied and 
that their output is carefully super- 
vised by the Entente Control Com- 
mission. 


PERSONNEL OF THE DELEGATIONS 


Previous to the opening day, the 
United States Government gave out a 
complete official list of all the delega- 


tions. This list was as follows: 
UNITED STATES 
PRINCIPAL DELEGATES 
Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of 
State. 


Elihu Root, former Senator and ex-Secre- 
tary of State. 
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Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Oscar W. Underwood, Senator from Ala- 
bama. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


George Sutherland of Utah, ex-Senator, 
who is to be appointed a Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court when a va- 
cancy occurs. 

Herbert C. Hoover of California, Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

General John J. Pershing, Chief of Staff 
of the Army. 

Rear Admiral W. L. Rodgers of the navy. 

Stephen G. Porter of Pennsylvania, Rep- 
resentative in Congress and ‘Chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Governor John M. Parker of Louisiana, 
former Progressive, now a Democrat. 

Henry P. Fletcher of Pennsylvania, As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

Colonel J. M. Wainwright of New York, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt of New York, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs. Katherine Phillips Edson of Califor- 
nia. 

Mrs. Eleanor Franklin Egan of New York, 
a writer, who has resided in the Far East. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Winter of Minnesota, 
President General of the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. 

William Boyce Thompson of New York, 
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financier and close political friend of Presi- 
dent Harding. 

Willard Saulsbury of Delaware, ex-Sen- 
ator. 

Samuel Gompers of the District of Co- 
lumbia, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

John L. Lewis of Indiana, President of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

Walter George Smith of Pennsylvania, 
lawyer and publicist. 

Carmi Thompson of Ohio, former Treas- 
urer of. the United States. 

Charles S. Barrett of Georgia, President 
of the National Farm Bureau. 

Harold M. Sewell of Maine, former Min- 
ister to Hawaii and Consul General in 
Samoa. 


TECHNICAL STAFF GENERAL 


John Van A. MacMurray, Chief, Division 
of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of 
State. 

D. C. Poole, Chief, Division of Russian 
Affairs, Department of State. 

Professor E. T. Williams, Former Chief, 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 

J. Butler Wright, counselor of embassy, 
now at London. 

Leland Harrison, counselor of embassy. 

Edward Bell, counselor of embassy, re- 
cently at Tokio. 

Prof. G. H. Blakeslee, Clark University. 

W. S. Rogers, Department of State, ex- 
pert in cable communications. 

Nelson T. Johnson, Department of State. 

E. L. Neville, Department of State. 

S. W. Stratton, Director, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. 

J. H. Dillinger, Department of Commerce. 

Professor Edgar F. Smith, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

William S. Culbertson, United 
Tariff Commission. 

Frederick K. Nielsen, solicitor, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Chandler P. Anderson, former counselor, 
Department of State. 

J. Reuben Clark, former solicitor, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Professor George G. Wilson, 
University. 


States 


Harvard 


FOR THE ARMY 


Major Gen. James G. Harbord, Executive 
Assistant Chief of Staff. 

Major Gen. George O. Squier, Chief Sig- 
nal Officer. 

Major Gen. C. C. Williams, Chief of Ord- 
nance. 

Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, Assistant 
Chief of the Air Service. 

Brig. Gen. Amos E. Fries, Chief of the 
Chemical Warfare Section. 

Colonel John McA. Palmer. 

Colonel B. H. Wells. 

Lieut. Col. Stuart Heintzelman, Chief of 
Military Intelligence. 

Louis Cohen. 





FOR THE NAVY 

Admiral Robert E. Koontz, Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Rear Admiral William A. Moffatt, Chief 
of. the Naval Air Service. 

Captain William V. Pratt. 

Captain Frank H. Schofield. 

Captain Luke McNamee, Chief of the 
Office of Naval Intelligence. 

Captain Samuel W. Bryant. 

L. W. Austin. 


BRITISH 


PRINCIPAL DELEGATES 

The Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, O. M., 
Lord President of the Council. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Lee of Fare- 
ham, G. B. E., K. C. B., First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Sir Robert Borden, G. C. M. G., K. C., 
M. P., former Prime Minister of Canada, 
for Canada. 

Senator the Hon. George F. Pearce, J. P., 
Australian Minister for Defense, for Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, member of the 
Vice Regal Council of the Government of 
India, for India. 

Sir J. W. Salmond, Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of New Zealand, for New Zea- 
land. 

The Right Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, K. 
C. B., the British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, will act as a delegate in the absence 
of the Prime Minister or of any other dele- 
gate. 


TECHNICAL ADVISERS 


Lieut. Gen. the Earl of Cavan will head 
the military staff. 

Admiral of the Fleet Lord Beatty will 
head the naval technical staff. 

There are many other army, naval and 
other technical advisers. 


SECRETARY GENERAL 
R. Leslie Craigie, Secretary of the Brit- 
ish Embassy, Washington. 
FRENCH 
PRINCIPAL DELEGATES 
M. Aristide Briand, Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. _ a 
M. René Viviani, former Prime Minister. 
M. Albert Sarraut, Minister of Colonies. 
M. Jules Jusserand, French Ambassador 
at Washington. 
; SECRETARY GENERAL 
M. Philippe Berthelot of the French For- 
eign Office. 
PRINCIPAL TECHNICAL EXPERTS 


Marshal Ferdinand Foch. 
General Buat, for military questions. 
Admiral Debon, for naval questions. 
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M. Fromageot, for legal questions. 

M. Kammerer and M. Leger, for political 
questions. 

M. Casenave and M. Cheysson, for finan- 
cial and economic questions. 

M. Duchesne, for colonial questions. 

M. Girardeau, for questions concerning 
cables and communications. 


M. Ponsot and M. Corbin, for the press. 
INTERPRETERS 
M. Camerlynck, M. Denaint. 


JAPANESE 
PRINCIPAL DELEGATES 


Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, President of 
House of Peers. 

Admiral Tomosaburo Kato, Minister of 
Marine. 


Baron Kijuro Shidehara, Japanese 
Ambassador to United States. 
PRINCIPAL ADVISERS 
Sennosuke Yokota, Director of the 


Legislative Bureau. 
Masanao Hanihara, 
Foreign Affairs. 
Tsuneo Matsudaira, Director of the 
European and American Bureau, Foreign 
Office. 
Kiroku Hayashi, Councilor of the For- 
eign Office. 
Toru Takao, Consul General. 


Vice Minister for 


SECRETARIES OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE 


EKiichi Kimura, Tohhio Shiratori, 
Yotaro Sugimura, Eiji Kishida, 
Shuichi Sako, Isago Gomyo, 

Eiji Amau, Hirofumi Terajima. 
Yoshio Iwate, 





TRANSLATORS 


Tsunetaro Yamamoto, Chuichiro Harada, 
Tsuneo Yoniyama, Jotaro Takayanagi 


CHANCELLORS 
Yokichi Okajima, Thuruya Tamaki. 


SPECIAL APPOINTEES OF THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE 
Sakutaro Tate, Kigo Fukai, 


Katsuji Inahara. 


SECRETARIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
FINANCE 


Takeo Kawagoe. Tsunetaka Komuchi. 
THIRD SECRETARY OF EMBASSY 


Yutaro Tomita, Secretary, Department of. 
Finance, and Secretary, Foreign Office. 





Major Gen. Kunishike Tanaka. 

Lieut. Col. of Artillery Noboru Morita. 
Major Kanichiro Tashiro, Infantry. 
Major of Infantry Tanehide Ferujo. 
Major of Infantry Kanichi Nishihara. 
Captain of Artillery Takamasu Iseki. 





Kanichiro Morishima, Surgeon. 


Vice Admiral Kanji Kato. 

Captain Katsuroshin Yamanashi. 

Captain Nobumasa Suyetsuger. 

Captain Yoshi Takeueda. 

Captain Kichisaburo Nomura. 

Commander Teikichi Hori. 

Lieut. Commander Akira Kuragano. 

Lieutenant Torao Kuwahara. 

Engineer Lieutenant Yoshihiko Mito. 

Paymaster Lieut. Commander Daisuke 
Takei. 

Naval Constructor Kasushi Taji. 

Juji Enomoto, Councilor of Navy Depart- 
ment. 





Shinichiro Matsumura, Councilor Legis- 
lative Bureau. 

Katsji Debuchi, Counselor of Embassy. 

Sadqua Saburi, Counselor of Embassy. 

Yotaro Suzuki, First Secretary of Em- 
bassy. 

Hachiro Arita, First Secretary of Em- 
bassy. 

Hiroshi Saito, Consul. 





Shigeru Kuriyama, Second Secretary ‘of 
Embassy. 

Masaharu Shibatsu. 

Renzo Sawada. 

Itaro Ishii. 

Shu Tomii. 

Shoichi Nakayama. 

Takanobu Mitsuya. 

Canzo Shiosaki. 

Tadakazu Ohashi. 

Tatsuo Kanobu Kawai. 

Renkei Tsuda. 


Morindo Morishima, Attaché. 

Akira Omi, Attache. 

Hoshiaki Miura, 
Office. 

Takero Ishii, Telegraphist. 

Joshiro Sugiyama, Consular Assistant. 

Issaku Okamoto, Chancellor. 

Sawaji Otake, Major General. 

Hatsutaro Haraguchi, Major General. 

Uaruji Tatekawa, Lieutenant Colonel, 
Cavalry. 

Tsunenari Hara, Major, Cavalry. 

Harumi Mizuno, Naval Captain. 

Oasaharu Hibine, Naval Captain. 

Massabaru Kojima, Surgeon. 

Tadashi Negishi, Instructor Tokyo Uni- 
versity of Commerce. 

Toyoki Nagakawa, Secretary Department 
Communications. 

Kiyoshi Kanai, 
Bureau. 

Baron Naibu Kanda, Member House of 
Peers. 

Masunosuke Odagiri, Director Yokohama 
Specie Bank. 

Yasuji Seko, Secretary House of Peers. 


Secretary, Foreign 


Councilor Railway 





























































ITALIAN 
PRINCIPAL DELEGATES 

His Excellency Carlo Schanzer, ex-Minis- 
ter of Treasury, Chairman. 

His Excellency Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, 
Italian Ambassador to the United States. 

His Excellency Filippo Meda, ex-Minister 
of Treasury. 

Senator Luigi Albertini. 

EXPERTS FROM THE VARIOUS 


MINISTRIES 

General Vaccari, Chief of Staff, Royal 
Army. 

Admiral Acton, Chief of Staff of the 
Navy. 


Marquis Visconti Venosta and Mr. Po- 
gliano for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Commander Ruspoli, for the Ministry of 
the Navy. 

Mr. Catastini, for the Ministry of 
Colonies. 

Mr. Gidoni for the Bank of Italy. 

Mr. Pora and Mr. Giannini for the Italian 
Embassy at London. 

DUTCH 
PRNCIPAL DELEGATIS 

Jonkheer H. A. van Karnebeek, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Jonkheer F. Beelaerts van _ Blokland, 
Chief of Political Division of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. E. Moresco, Secretary general of 
Ministry for the Colonies. 

ALTERNATE DELEGATES 

Dr. J. C. A. Everwijn, Netherlands Minis- 
ter in Washington. 

Jonkheer W. H. de Beaufort, Counselor 
of Legation, Washington. 

TECHNICAL ADVISERS 

Jonkheer O. Six, Chief of Division, Minis- 
try for Colonies. 

Mr. van Wettum, former Chief of Opium 
Monopoly Service in Dutch East Indies. 

Mr. de Kat Angelino, Adviser for Chinese 
Affairs, Dutch East Indian Government. 

G. J. W. Putnam Cramer, Captain, Royal 
Netherland Navy. 

SECRETARIES 

Jonkheer M. van Haersma de With, Coun- 
selor of Legation. 

Jonkheer A. Tjarda van Starkenborgh, 
Secretary of Legation. 

Jonkheer C. van Breugel Douglas, At- 
taché of Legation. 


BELGIAN 


PRINCIPAL DELEGATE 
Barton de Cartier de Marchienne, Am- 
bassador at Washington. 
TECHNICAL COUNSELORS 
M. Felicien Cattier. 


M. Jules Jadot. 
Chevalier Emmanuel de 


d’Oplinter. 


Wouters 
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CHINESE 
PRINCIPAL DELEGATES 
Dr. S. Alfred Sze, Minister to the 
United States. 
V. K. Wellington Koo, Minister to 
Great Britain. 
Wang Chung-hui, Chief Justice of 
Supreme Court. 
SUPERIOR ADVISERS 
Chow Tsu-ch’i, recently Minister of 
Finance. 
M. T. Liang, ex-Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
ADVISERS 
Admiral Tsai Ting-kan, Associated Di- 
rector of the Revenue Council. 
Hwang Fu, Adviser in the President’s 
Office. 
Wang Hsia-jui, Secretary of Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing of the Cabinet. 
Lo Wen-kan, Vice Director of Law 
Codification Bureau, former Chief of 
Peking Procurator’s Court. 
Dr. P. C. King, President of Tsing Hua 
College. 
Tang En-liang, Chief of Bureau of Roads 
and Waterways, Shartung. 
Hsu Hsu-jen, clerk, Bureau of Foreign 
Affairs, Tsinan. 
COUNSELOKS 
Liu Yen, ex-Secretary of the Cabinet. 
Wang Chung-yu, brother of Wang 
Chung-hui. 
Chung Wen-yao, Directorate of Shang- 
hai Mint. 
Hsu Tung-ian, Secretary in the Foreign 
Office and Shantung Government’s Office. 
Wu Nan-ju, editor the newspaper New 
Society. 
Wang Ta-chen, translator in the Foreign 
Office. 
Yang Tien-chi, Secretary in the Ministry 
of Finance. 
CHIEF SECRETARY OF THE DELEGATION 
Philip Tyau, recently senior counselor of 
Foreign Office, now Minister to Cuba. 
ASSISTANT CHIEF SECRETARY 
Sao Yun-Hsiang, counselor of Foreign 
Office. 
MILITARY MEMBERS OF DELEGATION 
Lieut. Gen. Lee Chung-lo, Chief cf the 
Department of Operations in the War De- 
partment. 
Colonel Chen Ting-chia, counselor in War 
Department. 
NAVAL MEMBERS OF DELEGATION 
(in addition to Admiral Tsai above men- 
tioned.) . 
Admiral Lee Ching-Hsi, Chief of the 
Department of Naval Education, acting as 
Naval Technical Delegate. 


HONORARY ADVISERS 
Ho Hsiao-sheng and Wen Shih-chen. 


PORTUGUESE 
Viscount d’Alte and delegation. 















_— overshadowing event of the 
month in Japan was the assassi- 
nation of the liberal Premier, Takashi 
Hara, at a Tokio railway station on 
Nov. 4, 1921. The assassin, a youth 
named Ryichi Nakoka, a station 
switchman, leaped upon the Premier 
from behind a railway blackboard, 
and stabbed him repeatedly with a 
short sword. Nakoka was appre- 
hended, together with the station 
master. Mr. Hara, mortally wounded, 
was brought to his home, where he 
expired shortly afterward. The news 
of his untimely end filled Japan with 
grief and consternation. The Hara 
Government had been subjected dur- 
ing the last year to merciless criti- 
cism, particularly of its Shantung 
and Siberian policy, and_ several 
anonymous threats had been made to 
kill the Premier and other high of- 
ficials, including even the Japanese 
delegates to the Washington confer- 
ence. The late Premier bore the re- 
sponsibility for many acts that were 
really due to the military party. Hara 
stood pre-eminently for harmony. It 








































































TAKASHI HARA 


Late Premier of Japan, gueaeinetee at Tokio | 


on Nov. 4, 192 


THE MURDERED JAPANESE PREMIER 
AND HIS SUCCESSOR 





(Keystone View Co.) 


BARON KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI 
New Premier of Japan, succeeding Hara, im 
whose Cabinet he had been 
Minister of Finance 


was he who framed the policy of con- 
ciliation which dictated the reaching 
of a settlement with China and with 
the Far Eastern Russian Republic at 
Dairen, both of which attempts 
proved unsuccessful. The same spirit 
was shown by him in regard to the 
California issue. The Japanese dele- 
gates brought many of his ideals with 
them to Washington. 

Baron Korekiyo Takahashi, Minis- 
ter of Finance in the Hara Cabinet, 
was named as the new Premier on 
Nov. 12. He is 67 years old, is an emi- 
nent benker of wide foreign inte_ests, 
and has twice visited the United 
States. Like the late Premier, he has 
always opposed the military element. 
On Nov. 17 he sent a mes age to 
America declaring himself in full 
sympathy with the Disarmament 
Conference. 

















































JAPAN, ENGLAND AND 
WORLD PEACE 


By STEPHEN BONSAL 


Because the militarists of Japan still control the Government's 


foreign policy, and because the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is still 
a weapon in their hands, permanent peace is difficult of at- 


HE practice of thousands of years 
has imbedded militarism deep in 
the souls of the Japanese people. 

The tenets of Bushido have long been 
taught as the ideal of life. The Em- 
peror, the army, the nation from im- 
memorial times have been set up as 
the trinity which all Japanese must 
worship. Energized by this spirit, 
the military caste has created a ma- 
chine which holds the dominating po- 
sition, and the military policy is dic- 
tated by the General Staff, which is 
entirely independent of every agency 
of Government and is only subject to 
the will of the Emperor himself. In- 
deed, by its practical veto upon the 
appointment of Ministers abroad and 
its exclusive control of the military 
and naval attaches all over the world, 
the General Staff completely domi- 
nates Japanese diplomacy. As _ to 
army organization and expenditure, 
the General Staff makes its plans 
without the slightest consultation 
with any other branch of the Govern- 
ment. When these plans reach him 
bearing the legend—and, indeed, it is 
often a legend—‘“ Approved by the 
Emperor,” the helpless Prime Minis- 
ter, with the wreckage of his prede- 
cessors floating on the political seas 
all about him, if he wishes to retain 
power and to carry out some of his 
plans which the people ask for and 
which the militarists may tolerate, 
knows where he has to sign, on the 
dotted line. ; 

Even the gallant Hara, who has 

fallen a victim to the assassin’s knife, 


tainment—The late Premier Hara and his problems 


had to conciliate the omnipotent 
power whose existence is known to 
everyone in Japan. Although op- 
posed to militarism and probably en- 
gaged constantly in undermining it, 
Hara had ‘to give sops to Cerberus. 
In many ways he was very democratic 
and was continually calling upon the 
people to assert their dormant pow- 
ers. In addressing the Diet he no 
longer referred to himself pompously 
as all his predecessors had done as 
“ This Imperial Minister,” but simply 
as “I.” He abolished the bodyguard 
of uniformed police who had always 
guarded the Prime Minister; and 
this, though a step in the right direc- 
tion, now proves to have been a mis- 
take. He would not have the street 
traffic in the capital stopped when 
the Emperor passed, and he per- 
mitted discussions of ‘socialism in 
public meetings. To the amazement 
of many, he did not suppress the visit 
of Bertrand Russell. He was very 
lax in executing the laws restricting 
the formation of labor unions, and, 
to the disgust of the narikin, or war 
millionaires, he openly favored the 
revision of the factory laws. 

These same narikin, or war profi- 
teers, should not be lost sight of as 
an important and adverse factor in 
the situation today. Out of the war 
with China came Fujita and Okura, 
who profited largely by selling muni- 
tions. Out of the Russo-Japanese 
War, Baron Furukawa, the copper 
king, emerged with untold millions. 
The greatest and perhaps the most 
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unhealthy of these war growths is 
the Suzuki Company, which made 
colossal sums by cornering the sugar 
crop of Formosa during the great 
war. These men, together with the 
Mitsuis and the Iwasakis, control the 
finances and the industry of the na- 
tion, and while they differ as to de- 
tails at times, they generally have a 
very smooth-working agreement with 
the militaristic group. 


THE REAL TAKASHI HARA 


Takashi Hara, the late Premier, 
whose untimely and tragic end is 
everywhere lamented, was a secretary 
at the conference in Shimonoseki, 
where the treaty ending the Sino- 
Japanese war was concluded; he acted 
there as the joint secretary of Mr. 
Mutsu and of Marquis Ito, who after- 
ward attained princely rank and also 
fell by the hand of an assassin. Mr. 
Hara was entirely without fortune 
and without influential friends, and 
everything he accomplished in life he 
owed to his unaided efforts. 

He was never, at least in his aca- 
demic years, noted as an industrious 
student. Not because he wanted to, 
but because he had been urged to do 
so, he matriculated in the late eighties 
at a mushroom law college in Tokio 
which had a record for the ease of its 
examinations and the shortness of its 
terms. While ostensibly studying 
here, Mr. Hara really worked as a re- 
porter on the Hochi, and in this ca- 
pacity laid the foundation of his pro- 
found knowledge of the realities of 
Japanese politics—a knowledge that 
was later to stand him in good stead. 
However, the inevitable hour of the 
final examinations approached, and 
Mr. Hara, his professors and his fel- 
low-students were quite confident 
that he would fail. But three days be- 
fore the examinations were due, the 
mushroom law school: went into bank- 
ruptey, and the examinations were 
never held. Mr. Hara was wont to 
dramatize this story and dwell upon it 
from many and most amusing angles, 
but the moral lesson he drew from it 
was this: ‘‘ Even if you are sure to 





fail, perhaps the other fellow will 
fail first.” 

After this adventure, in which he 
flattered himself that he came out 
with flying colors, Mr. Hara went 
to Korea on a special mission with 
Count Inouye. Inouye appreciated 
the young man’s ability and succeed- 
ed in placing him in the Consular 
Service, in which he spent some 
years in Tientsin and in Paris. He 
was called home to act as private 
secretary to Inouye when this elder 
statesman, then in the prime of life, 
became Minister of Agriculture. In- 
ouye was soon succeeded by Count 
Mutsu, and when Mutsu returned to 
the foreign office he took his invalu- 
able assistant with him in rec- 
ognition of his services at Shimono- 
seki; thus Hara in 1895 became Un- 
der Secretary or Vice Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. I can testify from 
what I saw at Shimonoseki that 
though Hara was the junior of all the 
other Japanese delegates, he proved 
himself to be at once the leading 
spirit and the wheel horse of the 
Japanese delegation. As further re- 
ward he was appointed Minister to 
Korea. 

I often fancied that Mr. Hara was 
not an ardent admirer of the Ko- 
rean policy which his Government 
was then developing. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it was merely the restraint of 
diplomatic life that proved irksome 
to him. Be this as it may, early in 
1897 he resigned his position and 
became the editor of the Osaka 
Mianichi, a great liberal organ. The 
following three years were the most 
fruitful of his career. His editorial 
work and his frequent speeches on 
timely topics gained him great prom- 
inence. He and Mr. Hoshi Toru 
were naturally selected as Prince 
Ito’s active lieutenants when in 1900 
the Prince raised the standard of 
liberalism, separating from his for- 
mer affiliations, and founded the 
Seiyu Party. Mr. Hoshi, after hav- 
ing been Japanese Minister at Wash- 
ington, where he distinguished him- 
self by his careful study of American 
machine politics, had run a some- 
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what radical course as Deputy in the 
Diet from Utsonomiya. He then be- 
came Lord Mayor of Tokio and was 
shortly afterward assassinated by a 
reactionary fanatic. Indeed, it is a 
noteworthy fact that the founder of 
the liberal party, the great Ito, and 
his two ablest lieutenants, Hoshi and 
Hara, ail came to their end at the 
hands of assassins. All are dead now, 
including Mr. Mutsu, and of the early 
leaders only Marquis Saionji, who 
served as the senior delegate of the 
Japanese Mission at Paris, remains. 
If he had assumed the reins of power 
it would have been a temporary and 
a nominal leadership at best. Mar- 
quis Saionji is very old and quite in- 
firm. In Paris during the peace 
conference it was with great diffi- 
culty that he performed the duties 
that were incumbent upon him. He 
played a prominent part in the Resto- 
ration struggle in Japan as far back 
as 1868, and, as M. Clemenceau 
loved to recall, Saionji was the only 
representative of Asia who fought 
for liberty on the barricades of Paris 
in the terrible year of 1870. His ac- 
tive career is now finished. 

Prime Minister Hara formed his 
Cabinet and assumed responsibility 
and the reins of power in 1918, after 
the fall of the Terauchi Ministry. 
On several occasions later he made 
statements quite in harmony with his 
attacks on the Okuma-Kato Ministry 
in 1915, but the expected, and indeed 
promised, reversal of the militarists’ 
policy has not been realized. Admit- 
tedly Mr. Hara was not an imperial- 
ist and not a “ Prussian.” Still, it 
must be conceded that as regards 
foreign affairs of the East his policy 
did not come up to the liberal expec- 
tations which were not without justi- 
fication. In the general election that 
was held in May, 1920, the Seiyu-Kai, 
as the ministerial party, received a 
great popular endorsement, and the 
election conducted a few months be- 
fore for the provincial assemblies 
gave equally satisfactory results. It 
is certain that Mr. Hara’s efforts to 
lower the franchise and to broaden 
the electorate proved highly favor- 


able to the representatives of his 
party and the allied progressive 
groups. But I cannot recall a single 
instance of that constructive assis- 
tance to China which was promised, 
or a single demand of the Imperialist 
Party that was actully reversed while 
the late Prime Minister was in power. 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


With the centre of world interests 
and of world alarm shifting from 
Europe to the Pacific, there is no 
factor of the complex situation more 
vital to us than exact knowledge of 
the present relations between Eng- 
land and those sovereign States, her 
overseas dominions. We are fre- 
quently comforted with the sugges- 
tion—sometimes it even amounts to 
a semi-official assurance—that as 
far as the overseas dominions are 
concerned the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance has for all practical purposes 
been denounced, or in any event may 
be regarded today as void and of no 
effect. Unfortunately, there is little 
or no justification for this comfort- 
ing delusion. Before these lines are 
published Washington may well be 
more concerned as to what the Brit- 
ish dominions are going to do in the 
light of possible contingencies than 
even what Japan is going todo. This 
new imperial policy promising a dis- 
tinct change in methods was initiated 
by Sir Robert Borden, the Premier of 
Canada, during the Peace Conference 
in Paris, and resulted in the follow- 
ing memorandum, by which it was 
thought a new theory of constitution- 
al relations was laid down: 

1. The Dominion Prime Ministers, after 
careful consideration, have reached the con- 
clusion that all the treaties and conventions 
resulting from the peace conference should 
be drafted so as to enable the dominions to 
become parties and signatories thereto. 
This procedure will be a suitable recogni- 
tion of the part played at the peace table 
by the British Commonwealth as a whole, 


and will at the same time record the status 
attained there by the dominions. 


2. The procedure is in consonance with 
the principles of constitutional government 
that obtain throughout the empire. The 
Crown is the supreme executive in the 
United Kingdom and in all the dominions, 
but it acts on the advice of different Minis- 
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ters within different constitutional units; 
and under -Resolution IX. of the Imperial 
War Conference [1917] the organization of 
the empire is to be based upon equality of 
nationhood. 

Australia has gone somewhat fur- 
ther. An Order in Council has been 
passed in Australia “ praying his 
Majesty to issue letters patent ap- 
pointing plenipotentiaries in respect 
of the Commonwealth of Australia” 
to facilitate the signing and the rati- 
fication of peace treaties. At the 
imperial conference in London last 
June, however, Mr. Hughes, Austra- 
lian Prime Minister, advocated the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alli- 


ance as a means of eliminating possi-. 


ble causes of war, coupling his ad- 
vocacy, nevertheless, with two nota- 
ble reservations: “(1) That no 
treaty must impair the White Austra- 
lia policy; or (2) in any way en- 
danger Australian friendship and un- 
derstanding with the United States.” 


Mr. Hughes’s course at the impe- 
rial conference subsequently received 
the general support of the Australian 
Parliament, though it was far from 
unanimous. Mr. Ryan, a leader of 
the Laborite opposition, moved an 
amendment forbidding the Prime 
Minister to make Australia a party 
to any Anglo-Japanese treaty with- 
out the consent of the Australian 
Parliament, and he argued at some 
length that in spite of the reserva- 
tions made by Mr. Hughes the An- 
glo-Japanese alliance, if renewed, 
would almost necessarily give offense 
to the United States. Mr. Ryan pro- 
voked by his frank words storms of 
approval as well as of disapproval, 
but Prime Minister Hughes met the 
situation and weathered the storm 
by pledging himself to bring before 
Parliament “‘ questions of naval and 
military defense and any scheme for 
adjustment of foreign policies to- 
gether with the terms of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance—if it should be re- 
newed.” 


Apparently this solution is re- 
garded as fairly satisfactory in Aus- 
tralia. It is thought that the new 
status of the dominions, as mani- 
fested at the Peace Conference in 
Paris through their separate repre- 
sentation and by their separate mem- 
bership in the League of Nations, is 
fully safeguarded. And so it may 
be for the future, but the dominions 
are still bound by the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance and by the secret Shantung 
Treaty of 1917, just as they were be- 
fore the new procedure was adopted. 
As I have stated before, the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty, which is the bul- 
wark of Japan in Shantung and the 
main danger to the integrity of 
China, is self-continuing. In time of 
war it cannot be denounced at all, and 
in time of peace a notice of twelve 
months in advance of termination is 
required. Down to the present writ- 
ing no such notice has been given. 
Today the Anglo-Japanese Treaty is 
in full force and its unhappy influ- 
ence is of world-wide effect. It is 
estranging the English-speaking 
peoples in the East as well as in the 
West. 

The practical effect of the present 
policy is to let the treaty continue 
terminable at any time, as long as 
peace prevails, upon twelve months’ 
notice. This drifting course may be 
satisfactory to the Australian and 
perhaps even to the Canadian, al- 
though I doubt it; but it is—and this 
fact should be emphasized—increas- 
ingly unsatsfactory to the people of 
the United States. While we are 
drifting along in this way a treaty is 
in full force that is endangering 
“ Australian friendship and under- 
standing with the United States.” 
In the shadow of this misunderstand- 
ing more progress is being made by 
those who for a variety of reasons op- 
pose the association of England and 
America for the upholding of world 
peace and progressive civilization 
than ever before. 
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Misono SHIDEHARA 


Japanese Ambassador to the United States and Minister Plenipotentiary to ‘the Arms Confer2nce 


Policy of Japan in the Far East, and its bearing on arms limita- 
tion, stated authoritatively by the Japanese Ambassador— 
Attitude regarding China and the Philippines—War against 
United States would be “national suicide’—Baseless suspicions 


AM glad to comply with the re- 
quest of CURRENT HISTorRY for a 
statement of the Japanese posi- 

tion at the Washington conference. In 
the first place, Japan welcomes the op- 
portunity afforded by the conference 
to make clear her policy, which has 
been either misunderstood or misrep- 
resented too frequently. We have as 
a principal article in our conference 
creed the belief that by a frank inter- 
change of views, a straightforward 
statement of ideas without conceal- 
ment or indirection, much of the 
international suspicion and distrust 
which now make understandings dif- 
ficult will be removed, and a substan- 
tial measure of success will be 
achieved. 

The primary object of the confer- 
ence is, of course, limitation of naval 
armament. To what extent this re- 
duction of expense may be carried 
is naturally impossible now to state 
exactly; too many factors are in- 
volved. But in a general way there 
should be little difficulty in reaching 
an agreement, for there are practi- 
cally only three powers concerned, and 
only three navies. Each of the three 
is separated from the others by broad 
oceans, and none of them has vital 
interests conflicting with the others. 
Thus it is only by a display of the 
most obtuse obstructionism that the 
great purpose can be defeated, for 
the peoples of every country are de- 
manding with profound earnestness 
a relief that can be afforded now only 
by agreement in the conference. 
None of the delegations can afford to 
go home to confess failure. 


There are some obstacles in the 
way, but they exist chiefly in the 
mind of the public, or in its attitude 
toward us. Many Americans see the 
pathway toward an _ agreement 
blocked by the ‘“ Far Eastern prob- 
lems.” As a frank discussion is the 
only safe way to understanding, I 
shall venture to point out the simple 
character of these problems, and the 
unsoundness of the contentions that 
have been advanced here by those 
who expect the conference to fail and 
by those whose interest opposes its 
success. 

There is the fear that Japan might 
attack America. 

The World War left America un- 
assailable. No nation could make 
war on the United States without 
risking national suicide. Europe con- 
tains no threat to you, over the 2,500 
miles that separate you. European 
countries are too keenly alive to the 
fact that they must look to you for 
the help they so urgently need in this 
period of dreadful exhaustion. You; 
are the living, vigorous example of 
the fact that national power resides, 
not in the extent of armed establish- 
ment, but in the perfection and ex- 
tent of industrial organization. 

But Japan, with a land too small 
to feed its population and facing a 
transformation into an _ industrial 
nation, dependent on the rest of the 
world for both its markets and its 
supplies of material, is divided from 
your continent by an ocean twice as 
broad as the Atlantic. If she had the 
will to attack America, the circum- 
stances being what they are, can you 











conceive that she would be so foolish 
as to attempt it? 


No DESIRE FOR PHILIPPINES 


The alarmists, however, do not 
confine themselves to that argument. 
They assert that Japan could take the 
Philippines. But Japan does not 
want them, nor does she want Hong- 
kong, or French Indo-China and other 
Eastern possessions of the Western 
nations. Japan does not want them, 
and although she could well consider 
them a threat against herself if they 
were in the hands of enemies, she is 
content with the assurance that none 
2 those nations has designs against 

er. 

Japan’s unfriendly critics, how- 
ever, also charge her with a plan to 
control and organize China into an 
immense yellow threat. That vicious 
phrase, “the Yellow Peril,” was, if 
you remember, coined by Wilhelm II. 
of Germany in his abortive attempt 
to stir up antagonism between our 
countries and to turn America’s eyes 
from his war. If that idea stili sur- 
vives in America, the fact proves that 
you do not realize, what Japan recog- 
nizes clearly, that such a project is 
impossible of attainment. 

First, an attempt to carry it out 
would bring us directly into conflict 
with all the other nations already 
holding great interests in the Far 
East. Next, we should have not only 
to organize and train, but to control 
China politically. There are centuries 
of history to show the impossibility 
of it. China has been invaded and 
conquered, and the unvarying end of 
the adventure has been the ab- 
sorption of the “ conqueror ” into.the 
mass of China. Besides, a conquered 
people can never be an asset in war; 
and Japan needs peace and friends, 
not war and enemies. 

The big blessing for Japan would 
be a prosperous, stable China, organ 
ized to produce and able to buy. Th 
Open Door and equal opportunity in 
China mean economy, if not actual 
salvation, for Japan. Every million| 
of dollars or pounds sterling or francs! 


that goes into the development of! : 
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Chinese resources is a direct saving / 


of the equivalent in yen. It means/ 
prosperity to China—increase of her | 


purchasing and producing power— / 


without expense to Japan. It means' 
good business for Japan. 


JAPAN’S AIMS IN CHINA © 


But equal opportunity to help 
China and in that way to help our- 
selves is not to be denied us. We are 
not self-sustaining, rich in natural 
resources, like the United States. Nor 
have we an empire like the British, 
broadcast over the world, to supply 
our needs. We have an area about 
equal to your State of Montana, and 
a population of 60,000,000. Like 
England, we must obtain our suste- 
nance abroad, and our products must 
go to foreign markets. China’s mar- 
kets and materials mean to other 
countries only more trade; to Japan 
they are vital necessities. 

We have reached the stage of de-, 
velopment where we must industrial- 
ize in order to preserve our existence., 
Continental Asia has the materials, 
for our trade. We demand the right} 
to equal opportunities there, secure 
in the knowledge that in competing 
with other countries we need no ad- 
vantages beyond our geographical 
position. We ask only an adoption 
by all concerned of the “live and let 
live ” policy. 

In developing these resources and 
markets of China we should deprive 
—according to our opponents—the 
Chinese of their native rights. But 
the contrary is true. - By such de- 
velopment, whether it should be the 
result of Japanese, British or Amer- 
ican enterprise and capital, the chief 
gainer would be China. There are, it 
must be confessed, unscrupulous 
rogues among the traders in China 
as on any trade frontier. There is 

keen competition in dishonesty among 
many nationals; it is not a Japanese 
monopoly. An unorganized and back- 
ward country is invariably victimized 
by such persons, either of its own or 
other nationalities. But the Asian 
Continentals are always the first to 
benefit by any industrial or agricul- 
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tural development made possible by 
foreigners. 

Along the line of the South Man- 
churian Railway, for example, in a 
region where the native population 
was so harassed by brigands—before 
the Japanese control of the railway— 
that it was being driven out of the 
country, a regime of law and order 
has now so stabilized conditions of 
life and property that the Chinese 
have flocked to the new prosperity. 
A district that was threatened with 
extinction as a human habitation, 
with becoming a part of the barren 
Mongolian Desert, has become a place 
of prosperity, producing crops so 
great in volume that there is an in- 
flux of farm laborers each harvest 
season. Hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese cross over each year from 
the Provinces of Shantung and Chi-li 
to gather the crops and then go back 
with their wages to winter at home 
in comfort. 

Wherever development is under- 
taken the resulting activities benefit 
the whole world. At present America 
does with Japan many times the 
volume of business that she does with 
China, whose size and natural wealth 
are so vast. In China, America may 
have lost part of her piece-goods trade 
to England, but she has taken in ex- 
change a business in textile machin- 
ery. 


REGARDING SHANTUNG 


Japan is charged with having de- 
prived China of the Province of Shan- 
tung. What are the facts in that 
case? 

When Japan, in the great war, as- 
sumed the duty of protecting allied 
interests in the Far East, she was 
obliged to remove the existing threat 
of the German military base in Tsing- 
tao. She made the necessary mili- 
tary effort—together with a British 
contingent—and took the place. 
Japan then occupied Tsingtao and 
the Tsingtao-Tsinan-fu Railway, 
formerly held by Germany under a 
ninety-nine-year lease, in order to 
prevent a recrudescence of enemy in- 
fluence from that focus. This leased 
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territory of Kiao-Chau is about two 
hundred square miles in extent-—the 
Province of Shantung is two hundred 
times greater—and contained about 
fifty or sixty thousand persons who 
had gathered there to trade with the 
Germans and who remained there to 
do business with the Japanese. The 
population of the Province of Shan- 
tung is estimated at forty millions. 

Japan had no intention of retain- 
ing the former German leased rights, 
and after the war she repeated her 
original offer to turn them back to 
China, suggesting that the former 
leased territory be made a free port 
for the trade of all nations on equal 
terms, and that the section of the 
German railway which she held be 
made a joint Sino-Japanese enter- 
prise. 

China has refused this offered ar- 
rangement, contending that ail the 
former German rights automatically 
reverted to China when she declared 
war against Germany. But that dec- 
laration of war was made a full year 
before China arranged with Japan a 
loan—and accepted payment under it 
—recognizing the principle of the 
joint working of the former German 
railway. 

Japan maintains troops along the 
railway line in Shantung to police 
the line. Together with the contin- 
gent in Tsingtao—the port—the de- 
tachment numbers about two thou- 
sand officers and men. Twice that 
number of troops are maintained by 
the great powers, including the 
United States, in the neighboring 
Province of Chi-li to police the rail- 
way from the coast to the capital and 
to guard the legations in Peking. 
Moreover, the former German prefer- 
ential rights, to supply capital for 
further railway development, are to 
be turned over—if the Japanese sug- 
gestion is followed—to the present 
International Financial Consortium 
composed of American, Belgian, Brit- 
ish, French and Japanese banking 
groups, supported by their Govern- 
ments. 

So it is evident that there is really 
little truth to support the charge of 
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Japanese aggression in Shantung. 
Now all this has to do with naval 
armament limitation. For if it can 
be demonstrated that there is no vital 
conflict of interest among the con- 
ferring nations, and therefore no 
threat of aggression to arm against, 
the solution becomes merely a matter 
of degree. 

And again, frankly, Japan comes 
to the conference recognizing that 
there is in America suspicion and dis- 
trust to be overcome, though Japan 
feels no such distrust regarding 
America; her delegates come hoping 
and trusting that this cloud will be 
cleared away when the facts are made 
known. She hopes to demonstrate 
the facts, her needs, and the justice 
of her policies. She is ready to har- 
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ken to advice and to co-operate with 
the others to her utmost. 

As Admiral Baron Kato, the Minis- 
ter of Marine, has stated, Japan is 
prepared to agree to limitation of 
naval armament so far as may be 
consistent with her national security. 
Details of proper proportionate re- 
ductions of building programs belong 
to the technicians. 

Japan is an island empire depend- 
ent on sea-borne commerce, but she 
believes that relief can be obtained 
by armament limitation, and that 
armament limitation can be achieved 
by a genuine co-operation based on 
mutual knowledge. She is here pre- 
pared to spread her facts on the table, 
knowing that she has nothing to con- 
ceal and much to gain. 


CHINA AT THE WORLD 
COUNCIL 


By SAoO-KE ALFRED SZE 


Minister of China to the United States and Ambassador Plenipotentiary to the Washington Conference 


Representatives of the Peking Government at the Arms Conference 
seek only a full recognition of China’s sovereign rights—Covetous 
eyes of other nations turned upon her undeveloped resources— 
Need of a definite understanding on Pacific questions 


HINA gave immediate and whole- 
hearted acceptance to the invita- 
tion of the United States to par- 

ticipate in the conference for the par- 
cussion of political questions in the 
Pacific, for no nation is more desirous 
than is China that world peace—espe- 
cially peace in the Pacific—should be 
preserved. 

The Chinese Government is con- 
vinced that it is possible to establish 
and maintain, by friendly agreement 
among the nations, a regime in wh’ch 
the legitimate interests of every na- 
tion may be recognized and advanced. 
In other words, the Chinese Govern- 


ment believes that there is an essen- 
tial harmony between the true inter- 
ests of all nations, and that the Wash- 
ington conference offers an oppor- 
tunity to determine, as far as the 
Pacific is concerned, the basis upon 
which such harmony may be more 
securely maintained. 

China is all the more glad to enter 
this conference because she is in the 
fortunate position of seeking only a 
full recognition of her rights as a 
member of the family of nations. She 
has no acts of aggression on her part 
to explain to anybody. She will ask 


‘ only that the conference give its for- 
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mal recognition to principles of in- 
ternational conduct which the world 
will recognize as just and calculated 
to advance the interests of all the peo- 
ples of the Far East and of those na- 
tions of the West which have political 
or economic interests in the Pacific. 

At the same time that China is thus 
able and disposed to co-operate for the 
attainment of the common ends for 
which the conference has convened 
she is confident that her own inter- 
ests will be greatly advanced. She 
expects that as the result of the con- 
ference she will be freed in future 
from the assaults that in the past 
have been made upon her territorial 
and administrative integrity, and that 
thus she will be able to concentrate 
her efforts upon the improvement of 
her domestic conditions—the exten- 
sion of her railways, the reorganiza- 
tion of certain of her public services 
and the adoption of a permanent Con- 
stitution whose provisions will meet 
the political needs of the country as 
they have been disclosed since the es- 
tablishment, ten years ago, of a re- 
publican form of Government. 

We must all admit that the world is 
poorer because of the World War 
through which we have just passed. 
Untold destruction was wrought in 
the fields of wealth and man-power, 
and many years will be required for 
various nations to get on their 
feet again. Many nations are so im- 
poverished that it may require half a 
century for them to return to the 
condition of prosperity that existed 
before the war, and, to make matters 
worse, the war has left in its wake 
problems of social readjustment that 
make the economic readjustment 
much more difficult. Even the na- 
tions of the American continents have 
not escaped the consequences of six 
years of destruction in Europe. 


CHINA IN THE WAR 


The Republic of China took part 
in the World War. It broke off rela- 
tions with the Central Powers, largely 
because of the fine example of the 
United States of America. China 


did not send soldiers to the western 
front, but she did send an army of 
more than 150,000 laborers, art’?sans 
and mechanics, and these men did 
yeoman service for the allied cause. 
In France they mingled with the 
American and British and French 
and Belgian soldiers, and their enthu- 
siasm for the cause was just as pa- 
triotic as the spirit that animated the 
doughboy, the Tommy and the poilu. 
In Archangel and Murmansk several 
regiments of Chinese volunteered for 
the firing line, donned British and 
French uniforms and helped to hold 
the trenches against Bolshevist ad- 
vance. Chinese laborers were also 
found with British expedit?onary 
forces to Southern Russia and Meso- 
potamia. 

China was affected by- the World 
War in other ways: Two great and 
powerful nations of Europe, Germany 
and Russia, both of which at various 
times in the past constituted a men- 
ace to China, were eliminated as mili- 
tary powers and placed in a new posi- 
tion in respect to their relations with 
China. China was also affected vitally 
by the territorial arrangement grow- 
ing out of the war settlement—a ter- 
ritorial arrangement that must be 
righted to the just consideration of 
our people before we can ever have 
permanent world peace. And then 
there was another change wrought 
in China by the World War—a change 
in the minds and thoughts of our 
people that may ultimately be the 
most far-reaching of all. I believe I 
am stating the case exactly when I 
say that the people of China were 
more deeply stirred by the war and its 
consequences than by any other event 
in our recent history, with the poss’- 
ble exception of the change from a 
monarchy to our present republic. 

The Republic of China has a terri- 
tory approximately one-sixth larger 
than the continental United States, 
and we have a population about four 
times as great as the United States. 
We have always been an agricultural 
people, producing largely for our own 
needs, with a small surplus for export. 
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In recent years we have had the be- 
ginnings of industrial development, 
and this process of transition was 
hastened by the war. In may ways 
we are going through the same tran- 
sition stages that the United States 
passed through in its industrial de- 
velopment. You found a virgin, unde- 
veloped land. First, you conquered 
the land. to agricuiture. You bor- 
rowed large sums of money abroad, 
and with the money you developed 
your railroads, waterways and indus- 
tries. We are trying to do the same 
thing, and in our new development 
we are trying to benefit by your ex- 
_ perience, 


UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES 


We see a great deal in the press 
these days about the financial situa- 
tion in China. The Banque Indus- 
trielle de Chine, one of the largest 
banks in China, recently failed after 
many years of operation. This was 


not a Chinese failure, but was a part 


of the financial stress that all coun- 
tries are feeling. The Banque Indus- 
trielle de Chine had always been man- 
aged by foreigners, never by Chinese; 
and when it failed it was the Chinese 
bankers who came to the rescue and 
averted a general financ‘al collapse. 


Our difficulty has been that we 
have not had the free opportunity for 
development that you have had. Our 
great, undeveloped resources, coupled 
with our weakness in national de- 
fense, have made China the object of 
the covetous eyes of more powerful 
nations. This has handicapped our 
development and has produced a sit- 
uation in China that is generally rec- 
ognized to constitute a menace to the 
world’s future peace and prosperity. 
Whether this condtion is to continue 
or not depends largely upon the atti- 
tude of the various nations now gath- 
ered in Washington to consider the 
limitation of armaments and the set- 
tlement of the Far Eastern problems. 


The World War produced tremen- 
dous changes in the relative standing 
of nations—changes which we are 
only now beginning to realize. China, 
although weak economically, is in the 
position of a going concern. China at 
the present time constitutes a market 
for practically everything that the 
Western World produces. Although 
our country is the most densely popu- 
lated section of the earth, we have 
vacant spaces in the hinterlands of 
China that are unmatched by any 
other world areas save the great 
western part of the United States, 
which you have made so productive. 
It has been stated by competent au- 
thorities that Germany, in order to 
carry her after-the-war burdens, wll 
have to produce six or eight times 
as much as she did before the war. 
In relation to the problem of German 
production, think what it would mean 
to the present prosperity of the world 
if China could be helped to produce 
just twice as much as she now does. 
It would set your factories to going 
almost overnight, and your problem of 
unemployment would disappear as if 
by magic. 

China comes to this conference 
wth confidence that her own sover- 
eign rights and legitimate national in- 
terests will be recognized and re- 
spected. Her delegates will gladly 
support any conclusions which may be 
reached, the purpose and result of 
which will be to enable the other na- 
tions of the Pacific to maintain ther 
sovereign rights and legitimate in- 
terests. 

So far as China will ask for a cor- 
rection of conditions which she deems 
unjust and burdensome, she will not 
do so solely or primarily for her own 
benefit, but *n order that thus the re- 
lations of other powers with herself 
may be simplified and harmonized, 
and that thus international concord 
and co-operation may be maintained 
and international peace made more 
certain. 





SOUTH CHINA’S WARNING 


By Ma Soo* 


Representative of the Canton Government at Washington 


President Sun Yat-sen’s envoy at Washington declares that the 
greatest Pacific problem cannot be solved by the Disarmament 
Conference if South China is denied a voice in the settlement— 
Bitter criticism of Japan and powers that have exploited China 


HINA’S importance to the world 
seems not to have been generally 
realized until ‘the wreck of the 

more highly organized trade and 
commercial systems of the West 
brought about by war’s. upheaval 
forced attention more acutely upon 
the vast potential resources awaiting 
development in the East. Now, be- 
cause of its natural resources and 
the quality and unlimited units of 
its man-power, China has suddenly 
sprung into prominence and seems 
destined to play a réle of vast im- 
portance in the future development 
of the world. It is this very vastness 
of natural resources and man-power 
which is partly responsible for the 
predicament in which China finds 
herself today. 


There are two things which the 
world powers demand today, and 
which they must have: markets and 
natural resources. Both of these ex- 
ist in China. Nowhere in the world 
are there greater resources of unde- 
veloped material. The soil of China 
has been farmed for centuries and 
shows no signs of exhaustion. The 
agricultural wealth of the land is sup- 
plemented by vast deposits of coal 
and iron, two minerals essential to 
the industries of the world. ‘T's these 
may be added deposits of tin, quick- 
silver, copper, antimony and other 
minerals essential to industry. And 
with this vast store of natural weaith 
China has an extensive sea coast, un- 
surpassed harbors, and rivers which 
form practical transportation routes 
from the coast to the undeveloped 


fields so rich in material now de- 
manded by the world. Add to this 
store of wealth a population of some 
four hundred million people who 
have produced a civilization which 
has endured for four thousand years 
and compares favorably with the civ- 
ilization of any race on earth, a pop- 
ulation which is frugal, industrious, 
patient, peaceful and intelligent, and 
you have a large section of the world 
wherein exist the greatest possibili- 
ties of history. All this the nations 
of the West now realize. The result 
is that, together with Japan, they are 
marking China for their own exploi- 
tation. They are turning to the last 
great storehouse in a mad scramble to 
be first in dipping the greedy hand 
of the West into the treasure-chest of 
the East. ‘ 

Long before the nations of the 
West began to take a serious interest 
in China as a possible source of trade 
development and raw materials, Ja- 
pan realized the commercial possibil- 
ities dormant in her great neighbor. 
Systematically, and not always hon- 
estly, Japan set about gaining con- 
trol of these resources, as she is poor- 
ly supplied with the things that are 


*Mr. Ma Soo, lixe his chief, President Sun 
Yat-sen, is a Chinese statesman and scholar of 
the new school, having received his education in 
the United States and Europe. He has been 
chosen by the President of the Canton Govern- 
ment—which is seeking to overthrow the Peking 
Government on the ground that it is corrupt— 
to serve as Chinese Minister at Washington, but 
thus far the United States Government has not 
given him official recognition. In the intervals 
of his diplomatic duties Mr. Ma Soo recently 
lectured at Columbia University, his American 
Alma Mater, on ‘‘ The Development of Chinese 
Civilization.’’—EDIToR, ‘ 








so abundant in China. When the 
World War broke out, Japan at once 
saw that either group of powers en- 
gaged in the struggle would be will- 
ing to pay well for such services as 
she could render. Especially would 
they be willing to pay, as the price 
would not be demanded from their 
own coffers, but from the people of 
China. Japan realized that her su- 
preme chance had come. She acted 
accordingly. Already in a strong 
natural position with regard to 
China, she saw that she could so 
strengthen her hold as to obtain great 
quantities of the raw materials which 
she required, and in exchange she 
could make payment in manufactured 
articles to her own advantage. Ja- 
pan entered the war, and she was 
astute enough to enter upon the win- 
ning side. 

Although China later entered the 
war as an ally of Japan and of Ja- 
pan’s allies, the attitude of the Japa- 
nese Government toward China was 
never that of an ally. It is prob- 
able that Japan honestly desired in 
1914—and that she desires today—to 
cement the Far East into one great 
productive organization, with her- 
self at the head. Nevertheless, her 
methods with regard to China have 
not been such as to win the con- 
fidence of the Chinese people. The 
attitude of Japan is resented by the 
Chinese, and, instead of drawing the 
two Eastern nations into closer mu- 
tual relations, is driving them fur- 
ther and further apart. 

The policy of Japan was clearly 
disclosed in the now famous Twenty- 
one Demands. These were withheld 
from the world at the time they were 
forced upon China—a course that 
was not surprising in the light of 
their nature. Had China acceded to 
these demands she would have be- 
come a mere bondman for Japan; in 
fact, they were designed to give 
Japan a protectorate over China. It 
is well for the rest of the world that 
at this critical time the people of 
China, rising in their seldom-used 
might, forced the Government at 


Peking to balk Japan’s plan for gain- . 
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power of China. 
THE OPEN DOooR 


Japan is making hay in Shantung 
today by reason of her economic and 
governing status there. The nations 
of the West see what is going on, and 
they sense further Japanese inroads 
in China, especially into the Chinese 
market; they are anxious, therefore, 
to proclaim anew and very loudly the 
policy of the open door in China, in 
order that all of the plums may not 
fall into Japan’s basket. 

The commercial nations of the 
West have come to realize that one of 
their greatest needs today is a market 
for their manufactured products and 
a source from which to draw raw ma- 
terials. They see both of these in the 
great, awakening and _ resourceful 
land of China. In the old days, be- 
fore war was made so stupendous and 
so horrible—and so expensive as ‘to 
become unpopular with the mass of 
the people who bear its burdens—na- 
tions would unhesitatingly have 
fought for what they desire from 
China. Today the competition in 
armaments necessary for expansion 
by means of war is becoming too ex- 
pensive. Nations bent upon acquiring 
special privileges, spheres of influ- 
ence, concessions, &c., are today en- 
gaged not in fighting for these things, 
but in talking for them. The present 
idea of some of the nations of the 
West, in fact, is to talk Japan into 
giving them some of the plums she 
stole from China while the rest of 
the world was busy with war in Eu- 
rope. 

It is quite apparent that one main 
cause for the calling of the Washing- 
ton conference is the desire to share 
in the great development of China. 
The world has seen what wealth there 
is behind the curtain which has so 
long shrouded the Far East, and it 
wants a share of the treasure without 
a fight. 

In these calculations the West 
seems to have overlooked the Chinese 
people. The millions who inhabit the 
land where the natural riches are 
stored, the millions who will make 
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possible a great trade expansion in 
the Orient, cannot be ignored. WNa- 
tions which fail to consider the Chi- 
nese people, which do not co-operate 
with them in the development of nat- 
ural resources, planning for the ben- 
efit of the Chinese people as well as 
for that of the rest of the world, will 
never solve the problem of the Far 
East. The rights of the Chinese peo- 
ple in their own country cannot be 
successfully ignored. 

China is quite aware that in her 
past dealings with other nations she 
has not always,not very often,in fact, 
been accorded strict justice. Suspicion 
of the motives of foreign natiuns is 
but natural in a land which has been 
so largely exploited as has China. 
There is only one way in which this 
suspicion can be removed by those 
nations which have enriched them- 
selves at China’s expense, and that is 
by giving up their ill-gotten and often 
extorted concessions and_ so-called 
“rights.” To prove their honesty of 


purpose beyond any doubt, Japan, 
Great Britain and France should give 
up their “ spheres of influence,” and 
there should be established in China 
but one “ sphere of influence ”—that 
of the sovereign people of the Repub- 
lic of China. 


CORRUPT PEKING GOVERNMENT 


There is one other important con- 
sideration in regard to rehabilitating 
China and making her what she 
should become, the greatest produc- 
ing and buying nation on earth, and 
that is the stabilizing of her Govern- 
ment. The people of China are awake 
to this essential. They understand 
that success cannot be obtained so 
long as the powers persist in backing 
corrupt government in China in order 
to gain concessions and authority. 
The powers must realize that, in spite 
of temporary advantages to be gained 
from corrupt officials, they must ulti- 
mately deal with the Chinese people 
as a whole. It is a well-known fact 
that, before the Republic of China 
was recognized, Great Britain made it 
a condition of recognition that a new 
treaty giving Britain increased rights 


in Tibet be drawn. It has been the 
practice of the powers to support cor- 
rupt government in Peking in order 
to feather their own nests at the ex- 
pense of the Chinese people. They 
supported Yuan Shih-kai financially 
and morally—Yuan Shih-kai, the 


“man who would have made himself 


Emperor, who betrayed the Chinese 
people, and who was destroyed by the 
people because he wished to destroy 
the republic. 

Unfortunately, the lesson with re- 
gard to Yuan Shih-kai was not a 
warning to the powers. Today they 
are supporting an equally corrupt 
Government in Peking headed by 
Hsu Shih-chang, who is dominated by 
the pro-Japanese Tuchuns, the mili- 
tarist chieftains of the North. Unless 
such a policy as this is discontinued, ° 
there can be no lasting success in 
stabilizing government in China. 

Another great cause for the failure 
to stabilize China, perhaps the great- 
est cause working in the interest of 
eventual disintergration, is the con- 
tinued ignoring of the pleas of the 
Canton Government, the only real 
and legal Government functioning in 
China, for recognition. The Canton 
Government is headed by patriotic, 
progressive men who have made the 
greatest sacrifices for their country, 
instead of exploiting it for their own 
profit, as others have done. Inviting 
representatives of the Peking Gov- 
ernment to the Washington confer- 
ence and ignoring the Canton Gov- 
ernment cannot but result in failure 
in the settlement of Chinese ques- 
tions. Peking no longer represents 
China. It is merely representative of 
a small clique of militarists who re- 
tain power by force. It is obvious 
that this clique cannot represent the 
Chinese people, nor can its delegates 
to the conference speak in any way 
for China, 


SUN YAT-SEN’S DECLARATION 


President Sun Yat-sen, the chief 
executive of the Republic of China, 
has set forth the case as it is seen by 
a large portion of the Chinese people 
in the following declaration made at 








the time invitations to the conference 
were sent to the Peking Government 
and withheld from the Canton Gov- 
ernment: 


The President of the United States has 
invited China to participate in the discus- 
sions of Pacific and Far Eastern questions 
at the conference to be held at Washington. 

The Government of the Republic of China, 
of which I am the duly constituted Chief 
Executive, affirms that no settlement of 
these. questions is possible so long as China 
is not freed from policies which are defined 
and elaborated in the Twenty-one Demands 
and Treaties, and further worked out in the 
series of secret agreements, loans, conces- 
sions concluded and granted by Hsu Shih- 
chang’s Administration in favor of Japan. 
All other questions are subordinate to these 
menacing policies, the unchecked prosecu- 
tion of which involves an alien domination 
of China, with her man power and natural 
resources. 

To secure her release from this policy of 
domination China must be represented at 
the conference by a delegation under the 
direction of an Administration that is not 
only the legal Government in China but is 
not committed and not compromised by 
dealings and relations with the foreign 


power pursuing that policy. 


Hsu Shih-chang and his Administration 
are so committed and so compromised. He 
was the Secretary of State of the Admin- 
istration which mismanaged the negotia- 
tions connected with the Twenty-one De- 
mands, and in consequence sacrificed vital 
Chinese rights. He and his Administration 
-oncluded the secret agreements of Sept. 24 
and Sept. 28, 1915, and other secret transac- 
tions impairing the independence and integ- 
rity of China and subjecting Chinese eco- 
nomic resources to an exploitation subserv- 
ing the same policies of domination. Be- 
sides this moral incompetency of the Ad- 
ministration, Hsu Shih-chang is illegal. He 
was elected by an illegal Parliament, which 
was set up in violation of the Chinese Con- 
stitution, and which he himself had to dis- 
solve in the Autumn of last year as uncon- 
stitutional. 

On the other hand, this Government is 
entirely free and stands uncommitted vis-a- 
vis any foreign power. It is also the legal 
Government of the Republic of China, be- 
cause it has been established in pursuance 
of government-making power vested by the 
Constitution in Parliament. 

The moral disqualification of Hsu Shih- 
chang and his Administration to state 
China’s cause is a. difficulty that goes to 
the root of the Chinese representation at 
the conference. This difficulty cannot be 
solved by any paper scheme for political 
unification of China. It is a stern reality 
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that must be faced if China is to secure a 
minimum of justice at the conference. 

Therefore I, in the name of and on be- 
half of the Government and the people of 
the Republic of China, hereby declare that 
unless a delegation under the direction of 
this Government attends and takes part in 
the work of the Washington conference, 
none of the decisions of the conference re- 
lating to China shall be recognized as hav- 
ing any validity or force. 

Whatever influence the Peking 
Government has is the influence of 
Japan. ‘his influence is at work in 
Peking today. It will be at work at 
the conference. It will be felt at 
Washington, even though some of the 
Peking delegates may find their in- 
structions from Peking distasteful. 
The grip of Japan is upon the throat 
of Peking, and it cannot be shaken off, 
even though Peking is gasping and 
dying from the strangle-hold. 

The Canton Government has made 
its stand perfectly clear in the above 
declaration of its President, and it 
will abide by its position. Nothing 
that the conference may do will 
change the patriotic attitude of these 
men who, above all other considera- 
tions, place the well-being and the 
future sovereignty of their country 
first. 

There can be no solution of the 
“Problem of the Pacific,” there can 
be no permanent basis for disarma- 
ment in the Far East—and that 
means, of course, that there can be 
no disarmament anywhere—until the 
sovereign rights of China are fully 
restored to her, until she has control 
of h:r own resources, railroads, cus- 
toms, waterways and internal and ex- 
ternal relations. There may not even 
be a start made toward the stabiliza- 
tion of China until the powers rec- 
ognize the legal Government set up 
by the Chinese people in accordance 
with their Constitution and their de- 
sires, and give over dealing with a 
fictitious Government maintained in 
the interest of militaristic overlords 
willing to sell the rights of the Chi- 
nese people to the highest bidder in 
order to maintain their own fleeting 
authority and line their own pockets. 
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General Pershing laying a wreath at the Cenotaph in Whitehall, London, as America’s 
tribute to Britain’s Unknown Soldier 


BRITAIN’S UNKNOWN WARRIOR HONORED 
BY AMERICA 


ERTAINLY the most impressive event 
C of the month in England was the cere- 
mony attending the decoration uf the 
grave of the unknown British warrior in 
Westminster Abbey, Oct. 17, with the Amer- 
ican Congressional Medal of Honor. As 
a special military representative for the 
occasion, General Pershing arrived from 
Paris, escorted by a detachment of 500 
American troops from the Rhine zone. 

At the north door of the abbey the Prime 
Minister, with several of his Cabinet, joined 
the dean and clergy to receive General Per- 
shing. Upon the American General’s ar- 
rival a procession was formed to escort him 
to the unknown warrior’s grave by the west 
door. American soldiers lined the passage. 

General Pershing walked immediately be- 
hind the dean, with George Harvey, the 
American Ambassador, at his side. After 
them came Admiral Niblack, U. S. N., other 
naval and military officers, and the British 
Ministers. Near the grave were grouped 
a brilliant gathering of Field Marshals and 
other high dignitaries. After the chanting 
of a hymn, the American Ambassador be- 


gan an address. In a dramatic passage Mr. 
Harvey typified the two armies in two sol- 
diers, different in race, but one in patriot- 
ism, fidelity, honor and courage; one re- 
cumbent in the grave, “the other, equally 
noble and equally well beloved, by my side. 
Both live, and will ever live, in the hearts of 
their countrymen.” General Pershing fol- 
lowed with an appropriate speech, in which 
he said: 

As we fondly gather about this sepulchre, the 
hearts of the American people join in _ this 
tribute to their English-speaking kinsman. And 
now, in this holy sanctuary, ir the name of the 
President and the people of the United States, lL 
place upon his tomb the Medal of Honor con- 
ferred upon him by special act of the American 
Congress, in commemoration of the sacrifices of 
our British comrade and his fellow-countrymen, 
and as a slight token of our gratitude and af- 
fection toward his people. 

General Pershing stooped to one knee, 


and, with reverence, deposited the wreath 
with eyes still riveted upon the hallowed 


spot, and standing out alone, he gave a sol- 
dier’s salute. Intense stillness prevailed 
throughout all the multitude the abbey at 
that moment sheltered. 
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Famous war leaders watching the parade of the American Legion in Kansas City. Left 
to right: General Jacques of Belgium, General Diaz of Italy, Marshal Foch of France, General 
Pershing of America, Admiral Beatty of Great Britain . 


THE MONTH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Burial of America’s ** Unknown Soldier” in Arlington National 
Cemetery—Visit of Marshal Foch and other distinguished men— 
Ratification of peace between the United States and the Central 
Powers —Army and navy developments — Noteworthy speeches 


[PERiop ENDED Nov. 10, 1921] 


tion been more deeply stirred 
than on the occasion of the bur- 
ial of the “‘ Unknown Soldier,’ which 
took place with:solemn ceremonies 


GS iion t has the soul of the na- 


at Arlington National Cemetery, 
Washington, on Nov. 11, the third 
anniversary of the <igning of the ar- 
mistice that ended active fighting in 
the World War. 

Great care had been taken to as- 
sure that the identity of this scldier 


should remain forever unknown. The | 


choosing of the body took place at 
the City Hall of Chalons-sur-Marne, 
France, Oct. 24. Four earth-stained 
coffins lay in a row in a flag-deco- 
rated room. They had been brought 
there, one from each of the four 
American military cemeteries—Be'- 
leau, Bony, Thiaucourt and Romagne. 
While French and American com- 
rades stood at attention, Sergeant 
Younger of the Fifty-ninth Infantry, 
who had been selected to make the 
choice, walked slowly past the hon- 
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ored row, a bunch of white roses in 
his hand. Through a door floated 
the strains of a dirge played by the 
band of the 106th French infantry. 
Twice the Sergeant made a tour of 
the room, and then gently placed the 
roses on the coffin at the right, look- 
ing toward the door. ‘The coffin was 
placed in a casket, which bore the 
inscriptions “ An unknown Ameri- 
can soldier who gave his life in the 
great war.” The casket was then 
taken to Havre and placed on board 
the Olympia, the old flagship of Ad- 
miral Dewey, which conveyed the re- 
mains to America, arriving at Wash- 
ington on Nov. 9. 

The casket was conveyed under a 
guard of honor to the rotunda of the 
Capitol, where it lay in state on the 
same catafalque that had borne the 
bodies of Lincoln, Garfield and Mc- 
Kinley. Under the vast, shadowy 
' dome had gathered the most eminent 
men of the nation. A broad white 
ribbon was laid over the casket by 
Mrs. Harding, and then the Presi- 
dent stepped forward and pinned to 
the ribbon a silver shield, on which 
were forty-eight gold stars, repre- 
senting the States of the Union—a 
symbol of the heart of the nation 
which went with the soldier to his 
tomb. 

Until the morning of Nov. 11 the 
body lay in state and thousands 
passed before it in silent homage. 
Flowers and wreaths were brought 
by individuals and organizations. 
Representatives of foreign countries 
brought tributes from their nations. 
The Earl of Cavan placed upon the 
catafalque the wreath from King 
George, which bore a card with the 
royal crest and, in the King’s own 
handwriting, the message: 

‘As unknown and yet well known, 
As dying, and, behold, we live.’’ 
Nov. 11, 1921. GEORGE, R. I. 


Mr. Balfour brought a wreath from 
Premier Lloyd George, which carried 
a card reading: ‘‘ Nameless, yet his 
name liveth forever.” Canada’s 
wreath of maple leaves bore this sen- 
tence, chosen by Sir Robert Borden 
from “The Pilgrim’s Progress”: 
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* But that which put glory of grace 
in all he did was that he did it out of 
pure love to his country.” France, 
Belgium and a host of other nations 
brought tributes of similar eloquence 
and appropriateness. 


It was at 8:30 in the morning of 
Nov. 11 that the body of the unknown 
was lifted from its resting place in 
the rotunda and borne tenderly down 
the broad steps of the Capitol to the 
caisson waiting below, while the band 
played ‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 
The pallbearers were eight men 


from the army and navy, chosen for 


this duty as examples of the finest 
types of soldier and sailor. 


The President of the United States 
and an ex-President walked with the 
mourners, while another ex-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wilson, owing to his shat- 
tered health, rode in a carriage. The 
ranking General of the American 
Armies, war veterans whose valor 
had won for them the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, Cabinet members, 
Justices of the Supreme Court, Sena- 
tors, Representatives and Governors 
were in the cortege. 

At the Amphitheatre in Arlington 
Cemetery an immense throng had 
assembled. Hymns were sung and 
psalms recited. Decorations were 
placed on the casket by Marshal 
Foch, General Diaz and other repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations. Secre- 
tary of War Weeks spoke briefly, and 
then President Harding made a not- 
able address, which was marked by 
deep emotion. As the body was low- 
ered into the tomb, “taps” was 
sounded, and a battery began the na- 
tional salute of twenty-one guns. 

By means of telephone amplifiers, 
every word of the President’s ad- 
dress, every note of song or bugle at 
Arlington, was heard distinctly. by 
tens of thousands of ex-soldiers and 
their friends assembled in New York 
and San Francisco, and the same 
emotion that swept the vast concourse 
in Washington moved these far dis- 
tant listeners to tears at the same 
moment. The day was observed as a 
solemn holiday throughout the na- 
tion. 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


The period under review was nota- 
ble because of the great influx of dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors. Most of 
these were comprised in the delega- 
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tions of the Governments invited by 
President Harding to participate in 
the Confertnce on the Limitation of 
Armaments. Many military and na- 
val leaders came, ostensibly as the 
guests of the American Legion at its 
annual convention in Kansas City, 
but their visits were so timed that 
they could act as advisers to their 
respective delegations at the confer- 
ence. 

The welcome extended to these emi- 
nent guests of the nation was most 
cordial. Marshal Foch of France, 
General Diaz of Italy, Admiral Beat- 
ty of Great Britain and General 
Jacques of Belgium were greeted with 
great ovations. To most of them the 


freedom of the City of New York. 


was given, immediately on landing, 


and at Washington, Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Chicago the population 
turned out almost en masse to do 
them honor. The journey of Mar- 
shal Foch especially resembled a tri- 
umphal progress. Honors, decora- 
tions and degrees were showered on 
him everywhere, and cities vied with 
each other in showing ‘the former 
Generalissimo of the allied forces how 
high a place he held in their gratitude 
and affection. 


Less demonstrative, but very 
friendly, were the welcomes given to 
the eminent statesmen of the various 
countries represented at the confer- 
ence. Prominent among these were 
Briand and Viviani of France, Bal- 
four of Great Britain, Tokugawa, 
Kato and Tanaka of Japan, Schanzer 
of Italy, d’Oplinter of Belgium, Van 
Karnebeek of Holland and Welling- 
ton Koo of China. The warmth of 
the greeting extended to them was 
significant of the deep interest the 
nation took in the conference and 
the hopes it held regarding the re- 
sult. [The text of Marshal Foch’s 
address at Kansas City will be found 
on page 413.] 


PEACE TREATIES RATIFIED 


The treaties negotiated by the 
Harding Administration to end the 
war of the United States with Ger- 
many, Austria and Hungary were 
ratified by the Senate on Oct. 18. 
The treaty of Berlin, ending our war 
with Germany, was ‘first acted upon, 
the vote for ratification being 66 to 
20, or a fraction more than eight 
votes in excess of the required two- 
thirds maiority. The Administration 
victory was due to Democratic sup- 
port. Thirteen Senators on the mi- 
nority side joined Senator Under- 
wood, their leader, in support of the 
treaty. Had the Democrats voted as 
a unit, ratification would have been 
defeated. The Wilson leaders in the 
Senate, Glass of Virginia, Heflin of 
Alabama, Williams of Mississippi 
and others who favor the Treaty of 
Versailles fought against it to the 
end. 
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The Austrian treaty was ratified 
by the same vote as the German com- 
pact, while the Hungarian treaty was 
approved by a vote of 66 to 17. 

The Democratic vote in support of 
the Administration surpassed all ex- 
pectations. At no time had any of 
the treaty advocates claimed more 
than twelve votes from the minority. 
side. The final count showed six- 
teen Democrats for the treaty, for 
in addition to the fourteen who voted 
for it, two others—Smith of South 
Carolina and Hitchcock of Nebraska 
—were paired in its favor. 

Ratifications of the American-Ger- 
man peace treaty were exchanged in 
Berlin on Nov. 11, and the next day 
President Harding formally pro- 
claimed peace. On the 16th he nomi- 
nated Ellis Loring Dresel of Boston— 
who had negotiated the treaty—to be 
American Charge d’Affaires at Ber- 
lin. On Nov. 18 peace with Austria 


was formally proclaimed. 


HARVEY’S LIVERPOOL SPEECH 


A significant utterance bearing on 
the foreign policy of the United 
States was made in England by Am- 
bassador Harvey on Nov. 3, in a 
speech delivered to the Wiverpool 
Chamber of Commerce. He referred 
to a speech made by Lord Derby in 
Paris, in which the latter had ex- 
pressed his judgment that a definite 
alliance of Great Britain and France 
would be wholly desirable in the in- 
terest of peace, at the same time 
voicing the hope that in the near fu- 
ture the United States might join 
the combination. To this proposition 
Ambassador Harvey replied: 

I feel impelled to say frankly that the 
hope voiced by Lord Derby must be re- 
garded as futile. Our first President, 
George Washington, with the acquiescence 
of famous contemporary statesmen of the 
young Republic, fixed the foreign policy of 
the United States clearly and unequivocally 
when he adjured his countrymen never un- 
der any circumstances to enter into a per- 
manent alliance with any other power. This 
policy has been reaffirmed by practically all 
his successors. It was reiterated with great 
positiveness in our latest national campaign 
by our present President, and was con- 
firmed by a majority of the people so great 
as to be beyond the pale of comparison. 
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TO STRUGGLE ALONG ON 
BORROWED LEGS 


In view of these circumstances, and with- 
out considering the wisdom and advisability 
of a continuance of this definite policy and 
unbroken practice, am I doing more than 
stating a wholly obvious and unescapable 
fact when I pronounce the entrance of the 
United States into any permanent alliance, 
however desirable that action may seem 
to be, an utter impossibility? May it not 
be then the part of wisdom to avoid the 
discussion or even the suggestion of a 
proposal which, however praiseworthy it 
may be, could hardly serve any purpose 
other than to feed the enemies and distress 
the friends of both Great Britain and 
France who live in America? 


A warm reaffirmation of the 
friendship and unity of interest be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States was made by the President in 
a speech at Yorktown, Va., Oct. 19, 
the occasion being the 140th anni- 
versary of the surrender of the forces 
of Cornwallis to Washington. The 
United States and Great Britain, the 
President declared, had consecrated 
a long-time friendship by association 
in the common sacrifices of the 
World War, and found themselves 
arrayed together in a “ trusteeship 
for the preservation of civilization.” 
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THE PEACE PIPE _ 


‘WwW ell, Fritz, what do you think of my peace 
pipe? 

‘Well, as you kept it back so long, you might 
have put a better tobacco in it.’ 


He spoke also a word of gratitude for 
the aid given by France in the Revo- 
lution, and said that the time had 
come for world-wide co-operation and 
‘ amity between nations. In the gen- 
eral discussion of world relations that 
followed, the President declared 
American participation in world af- 
fairs ‘“ inevitable ” and voiced a hope 
that general co-operation “for the 
common good ” would usher in a new 
day of international relationship. He 
sounded a warning, however, against 
impairment of national sovereignty 
in the name of international unity. 


EQUALITY FOR THE NEGRO 


In a speech at Birmingham, Ala., 
Oct. 26, before a great audience of 
white and colored people in Capitol 
Park, President Harding declared 
that the negro was entitled to full 
economic and political rights as an 
American citizen. He added that this 
did not mean “ social equality.” The 
white man and the negro also should 
stand, he asserted, uncompromisingly 
against “every suggestion of social 


equality.” Racial amalgamation, -he 
added, could never come in America. 
The race problem, the President de- 
clared, was no longer a sectional ques- 
tion, applicable only to the Southern 
States, but a national question, which 
must be met as such. In recent years, 
he pointed out, great numbers of ne- 
groes had left the South .to seek homes 
in the North and West, and as a re- 
sult of this migration the “ race prob- 
lem” had been brought closer to the 
people of those sections. ‘“ I believe,” 
he added, “‘ that it has served to mod- 
ify somewhat the views of those sec- 
tions on this question,” 


ARMY BELOW 150,000 


Latest official statistics on recruit- 
ing, prepared by the War Department 
for possible use at the pending arms 
conference, showed that new enlist- 
ments in the United States Army 
during recent weeks had not been suf- 
ficient to offset normal discharges 
and other “ casualties.” As a result, 
it was said, the regular army was be- 
low the minimum peace strength set 
by Congress. The official total was 
138,000 on Oct. 31. In October 2,834 
men left the service, while only 2,800 
men were signed as recruits. 


It was announced by the Secretary 
of War on Oct. 22 that the Govern- 
ment had decided to retain approxi- 
mately 5,600 officers and men of the 
army in the occupied region of Ger- 
many for an indefinite period, pend- 
ing determination of whether the 
United States should participate in 
the permanent occupation of German 
territory. About 8,000 of the 13,000 
American soldiers now in Germany 
were to be brought home, but as only 
two transports had been assigned to 
this duty, the reduction would not be 
fully accomplished until March, 1922. 

In the annual report of the Red 
Cross Society, issued Oct. 29, it was 
disclosed that the organization had 
spent $10,000,000 in the last’ fiscal 
year to aid disabled veterans of the 
World War. The report showed that 
at the close of the fiscal year on June 


80 there were 26,300 disabled men in 
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the 1,692 Public Health Service, con- 
tract and other Government hospitals 
and soldiers’ homes. This number, 
the report added, was increasing at 
the rate of 1,000 a month, and the 
Red Cross had been told by Govern- 
ment officials that the peak would 
not be reached before 1925. 

The work done by the Red Cross 
was varied, and consisted in obtain- 
ing medical treatment, compensation 
and vocational training for veterans, 
in furnishing financial aid and care 
for their families and in providing 
recreation and assistance of every 
sort while the men were receiving 
treatment and training. 


NAVAL AFFAIRS 


President Harding on Oct. 29 nomi- 
nated Captains Sumner E. W. Kit- 
telle, William V. Pratt and Louis M. 
Nulton to be Rear Admirals. Cap- 
tain Kittelle was graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1889, and had 
served as Commander of the battle- 
ships Georgia and Maryland. Captain 
Pratt served as Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations from 1917 to 1919. 
He will be one of the naval advisers 
to the American delegates at the arms 
conference. Captain Nulton has been 
in command of a number of naval ves- 
sels, including the battleship Penn- 
sylvania. 

It was stated in Washington on 
Nov. 6 that a new type of submarine 
motive plant, a combination of gas 
and electric propulsion, would be put 
in three American submarines of the 
V type, two of which had just been 
laid down at the Portsmouth (N. H.) 
Navy Yard. Naval engineers were 
said to be watching the construction 
with great interest, because of their 
expectation that improved operation 
of submersible war craft would re- 
sult from the new power plant. A 
cruising radius of 10,000 miles was 
said to be a possibility. 

The newest submarines are to be 
2,025-ton boats, 300 feet long and 
equipped with electric engines of 
6,500 horsepower. They are de- 
signed for a surface speed of twenty- 
one and a submerged speed of from 
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WELL, THEY CAN’T SAY THE SIGNAL 
WASN'T WORKING 


nine to ten knots an hour. When 
completed in 1928, each of the new 
submarines will be armed with a 5- 
inch gun set in a “ wet” mount for- 
ward of the conning tower. The gun 
is designed to remain in the water 
when the boat is submerged, and can 
be trained almost in a complete circle 
or elevated as an anti-aircraft weap- 
on. Machine guns will be mounted 
on the conning tower bridge. For- 
ward will be four torpedo tubes and 
aft two others, all of the 21-inch size. 
Storage space is planned for sixteen 
torpedoes. 


Loss ON MERCHANT SHIPS 


The United States Shipping Board, 
it was stated on Oct. 18, had had an 
inventory made of all surplus ma- 
terial and supplies left over. from 
its war activities, and had authorized 
the removal of all restrictions placed 
on the sale of general materials and 
supplies. 

The cost value of the material cov- 
ered by the appraisal and inventory 
was $389,780,000 and its value at 
present is estimated at approximately 
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OPENING THE TUNNEL WOULD HELP 
A LOT 


$75,000,000, exclusive of the real 
estate at 45 Broadway, New York, 
fuel oil stations all over the world, 
and ships and drydocks under con- 
struction, on which no appraisal value 
has been set. The supplies and ma- 
terial available for immediate sale 
were bought for $125,000,000, and 
their present appraisal value is $35,- 
000,000. 

Whole towns were also slated to 
be sold regardless of cost. Contracts 
were signed on Nov. 1 by the Ship- 


ping Board through the Emergency » 


Fleet Corporation to sell about 2,000 
houses erected by the Government 
during the war for occupancy by the 
officers and employes of the ship- 
building yards. 


TAx REVISION BILL 


The Senate on Nov. 8 passed the 
tax revision bill after a continuous 
session of more than fifteen hours. 
The measure then went to conference 
between the Senate and the House for 
final agreement on the amendments 
made by the Senate. The bill passed 
the Senate by a vote of 38 to 24. Sen- 
ator Broussard of Louisiana was the 


only Democrat who supported it, 
while Senators LaFollette, Norris and 
Moses, Republicans, voted against it. 
The soldiers’ bonus amendment was 
brought forward twice, but was re- 
jected both times. 


Somewhat unexpectedly, the Senate 
adopted an amendment which taxes 
gifts that exceed in monetary or 
property value $20,000, the purpose 
being, it was stated, to check the 
practice by which it was possible for 
a man to reduce his tax bill by trans- 


_ ferring parts of his taxable property 


to members of his family, other per- 
sons or institutions. The amendment, 
which was offered by Senator Walsh 
of Massachusetts, provided for a 
graduated tax, beginning with 1 per 
cent on gifts between $20,000 and 
$50,000, and ending with 25 per cent. 
on all gifts that exceed $10,000,000. 

Outstanding features of the bill 
were provisions for repeal of the ex- 
cess profits tax and of all the trans- 
portation taxes on Jan. 1, 1922, and 
a reduction of the surtax rate all 
along the line, with the maximum 
rate reduced from 65 per cent. to 50 
per cent. 


RAILWAY RATE DECISION 


A. decision of far-reaching import- 
ance to railroads, shippers and the 
public was handed down by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on 
Oct. 22. The commission not only 
directed reduction of freight rates on 
certain commodities, but revived a 
principle of rate-making believed to 
be of greater consequence than any 
enunciated for a decade past. The 
principle was that the commission, 
instead of making its freight rates 
applicable to the operating costs of 
the railroads, would be guided in fu- 
ture by the reasonableness and jus- 
tice of freight rates, leaving to the 
railroads the readjustment of their 
expenses to conform to the income 
which the commission’s rate-fixing 
rulings permitted. The special case 
in question involved interstate rates 
on grain, grain products and hay 


in earload lots between points in 


the Western and Mountain-Pacific 
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groups of railroads, and the reduc- 
tion on the commodities named aver- 
aged 16 per cent. 


STRIKE ORDER NULLIFIED 


The threatened strike of railway 
employes against the decision of 
the Railroad Labor Board reducing 
wages, which was scheduled to go 
into effect on Oct. 30, was called off 
on Oct. 27 after a four-hour confer- 
ence of the “ Big Five ” Brotherhood 
heads at Chicago. It had been made 
clear by the Labor Board that it 
“would deal with the unions with 
ungloved hands” in its attempt to 
prevent a walkout of the union mem- 
bers, and the contest had virtually 
narrowed down to one between the 
union leaders and the Government it- 
self. Under these circumstances, the 
leaders felt that a further fight would 
be useless. 

The resolutions annulling the strike 
went extensively into the history of 
the controversy, and pointed out that 
the “Big Five” groups based the 
cancellation of the strike order upon 
(1) the assurance given by the rail- 
way executives that no carrier would 
seek changes in wages of working 
schedules except through the legal 
agency of the Labor Board, and upon 
(2) the policy of the board as enunci- 
ated in the memorandum it had 
adopted. 

That memorandum stated as a 
policy that the Labor Board would 
not take up for consideration any 
request for further wage cuts for any 
class of employes until it had fin- 
ished with the matter of rules and 
working conditions for that class. 
The board held that it thus elimi- 
nated both contingencies which in- 
fluenced the vote to strike against the 
July wage cut itself. 


FOREIGN LIQUOR BARRED 


In a decision handed down Oct. 21, 
Judge Julius M. Mayer of the United 
States District. Court held that the 
transshipment of liquor through the 
United States from one country to 
another was prohibited by the Eight- 
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eenth Amendment and the Volstead 
act. The pronouncement of the Court 
was in a test case brought by the 
Anchor Steamship Line to restrain 
George W. Aldridge, Collector of the 
Port of New York, and other Govern- 
ment officials from interfering with a 
shipment of five cases of Scotch 
whisky through the Port of New 
York. Had Judge Mayer upheld the 
contention of the plaintiff company, 
it would have been lawful for liquor 
originating in Canada, for instance, 
to be shipped across the country to 
Mexico, and for liquor originating in 
Europe to be shipped across the 
United States for export from a Pa- 
cific Coast port. 

Internal Revenue Commissioner 
Blair announced in Washington on 
Nov. 1 that letters were to be sent to 
brewers, advising them that beer al- 
ready manufactured and held in stock 
could be sold for medical purposes 
under the new Treasury regulations. 
Sale of this beer, Mr. Blair declared, 
could begin at once under the proper 
permits. The whole status of this 
question was changed a week later, 
however, by the passage of the anti- 
beer bill by Congress. Details of that 
measure will appear in next month’s 
CURRENT HISTORY. 





MARSHAL FOCH’S 


ADDRESS TO THE 


AMERICAN LEGION 


Full text of the historic speech at Kansas City, in which the greatest living 
soldier of France extolled the brave deeds of Americans in dhe World War 


ERDINAND FOCH, Marshal of France, 
K probably touched the supreme moment 
of his visit to the United States when, 
on Nov. 1, 1921, he and other distinguished 
World War leaders led a parade of 25,000 
ex-soldiers of the American Legion through 
the streets of Kansas City, Mo., and when, 
in reply to a speech of welcome by General 
Pershing, he delivered in French the ad- 
dress which is here translated: 


Officers, non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers of the great American Army, my dear 
comrades of the American Legion: 

I cannot tell you how great is my satisfaction 
at finding myself among you, valiant soldiers of 
1918, to live again-our glorious memories. Three 
years ago, on the first of November, 1918, the 
entire American army in France took up vigor- 
ously the pursuit of the defeated enemy and did 
not halt until the German surrender. Hour of 
glory for the American Army, a proper culmina- 
tion for a military effort, prodigious alike in its 
intensity as in its rapidity. One and all you 
have had your share in it. You may well be 
proud! 

In responding in mass to the call to arms of 
your Government, in equipping, training and 
organizing yourselves as rapidly as possible, you 
had in view only the purpose to take your 
place as soon as possible in the line of battle. 

In numbers—Eighteen months after the dec- 
laration of war by the United States on Ger- 
many the American Army had passed from 
effectives of 9,500 officers and 125,000 men to 
180,000 officers and 3,500,000 men. 

Effort of organization—If, in the month of 
March, 1918, you had in France but six divi- 
sions, six months later you had forty-one, of 
which thirty-one engaged in battle. 

Effort in instruction—In order to have officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men_ rapidly 
trained, you multiplied in America, as in France, 
your schools and camps, which became centres 
of prodigious activity. In order to arm you and 
encamp you the American manufactories worked 
without respite and supplied all your needs. 

Admirable effort also in transportation—You 
swept away every obstacle which interferea with 
bringing your units from the centres of instruc- 
tion to the ports of embarkation. In France, 
you improved the ports of debarkation, created 
new installations, increased the traffic. of the 
railroad system by work of all kinds and multi- 
plied your store houses and hospitals. 

Your shipyards were organized for intensive 
production in such a way that when the war 


ended you utilized for your ocean transporta-. 


tion almost four millions of marine tonnage, 
instead of 94,000 available at the beginning of 
the war. And meanwhile your splendid war 
fleet, thanks to its vigilance and its fine mili- 
tary qualities, protected, with an efficiency to 
which I am happy to pay tribute here, the trans- 
portation of your troops and material, 

A prodigious effort on the part of your entire 
nation’s intelligence, will power and energy! A 
prodigious effort which has filled your asso- 
ciates with admiration and gratitude and con- 
founded your enemy! 

This splendid spirit of an entire nation we 
find again on the battlefields of France, where 
it was blazoned in the admirable virtues of 
bravery and heroism. It was the spirit of the 
Second and Third American Army Divisions 
which, one month later, took part in the second 
battle of the Marne and distinguished them- 
selves immediately in the operations around 
Chateau-Thierry and in Belleau Wood. Again 
it was the spirit of those five divisions which, 
on July 18, participated in the victorious counter- 
offensive of the Tenth and Sixth French Armies, 
between the Aisne and the Marne, and con- 
tributed in great measure to that victory. 

Finally, it was that spirit which animated 
all the American Army when, on July 24, Gen- 
eral Pershing formed your splendid units under 
his own direct command. On Sept. 12, 1918, 
the First American Army delivered its first bat- 
tle on the soil of France. It dislodged the 
enemy from the St. Mihiel salient, where he had 
entrenched himself for nearly four years, and 
threw him back beyond the foot of the hills 
of the Meuse. From the very first the American 
Army entered into glory. How many further 
laurels was it yet to win? 

The St. Mihiel operation was nearly ended 
when the American Army attacked: on a new 
front. On Sept. 25 it was engaged on the right 
wing of the vast allied offensive. The point 
of direction assigned to it was Meziéres, on 
the Meuse. Deployed from the left bank of 
the Meuse to the eastern confines of Cham- 
pagne, it had three army corps in line on a 
front of nearly forty kilometers. Before it 
stretched the region of the Argonne, formidable 
emplacement of the German defense, a wooded 
terrain, rugged, difficult in its very nature, 
and rendered more so by all the defensive or- 
ganizations which had been accumulated there 
during the last four years. 

Nothing could discourage or check your army. 
It threw itself with generous ardor into the 
immense mélée. The task was a rude one, but 
it was carried out to a thorough finish, Fight- 
ing without respite night and day for a month, 
advancing in spite of the pitfalls and the coun- 
ter-attacks of the enemy, it succeeded, by pure 
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force of tenacity and heroism, in liberating the 
wild region of the Argonne. After St. Mihiel, 
it could now inscribe proudly upon its banners 
the name of the Argonne! 

On the 16th of October this great task was 
finished; it joined hands with the Fourth 
French Army in the defile of Grand Pré. In 
consequence of this, the enemy’s resistance was 
severely shaken; the moment had arrived to 
give him the final blow. 

On Nov. 1, just three years ago today, the 
First American Army again attacked and, in 
a splendid advance, reached Buzancy, pene- 
trating the German line for more than ten kilo- 
meters. The enemy this time retired definitely; 
the Stars and Stripes at once took up the pur- 
suit and, six later, floated victoriously 
over the Meuse reconquered. After St. Mihiel, 
after the Argonne, the American banners now 
bore the name of Meuse! In a few months 
you had taken 45,000 prisoners and 1,400 can- 
non from the enemy. 

Glory to the First American Army!* Glory 
also to those of your divisions which, distrib- 
uted among the French and British armies, con- 
tributed in great measure to the final success, 
whether with the Fifth French Army to the 
northwest of Rheims or with the Fourth French 
Army, in which they carried, in magnificent 
assault, the strong positions of Orfeuilles; or, 


7 
days 
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again, with the British armies for the capture 
of the famous Hindenburg line, or with the 
group of armies of Flanders, pursuing the en- 
emy on the road to Brussels. 

During this time your Second Army impatiently 
waited to attack in its turn in the direction of 
Metz, which already was stretching her arms 
to us for deliverance; but, harassed and de- 
feated, the enemy laid down his arms! A sol- 
emn hour, which compensated for all the sac- 
rifices freely consented to for the cause of 
right. 

It is you who have made 
More than 75,000 of your 
buried in the soil of France. 
peace! Your French brothers in 
over them. Glory to you who 

enjoy victorious peace! 


these sacrifices. 
countrymen were 
May they rest in 
watch 
survive them 


arms 


and who You may 
well be proud of your past exploits. Your coun- 
try had asked of you to lay low a redoubtable 
You have placed him at your mercy, 
having assured every guarantee for 
peoples, you have imposed 
peace which our Governments 
Has not your task been com- 


enemy. 
and, after 
the liberty of our 
upon ‘him the 
have dictated. 
pietely fulfilled? 

As for me, the great honor of my life will 
be to have guided along the road of victory the 
American Army of 1918, which was a real grand 
army, beginning with its commander. 


ONE REASON WHY THE HAPSBURGS 


WISH FOR RESTORATION 


DISPATCH from Paris in September 
stated that an American syndicate had 
arranged with the Archduke Friedrich, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Armies, for the recovery of his 
family’s pre-war property from the suc- 
cession States which have confiscated it. 
If the efforts of such a syndicate should 
be successful, it would mean much to the 
old Austrian and Hungarian aristocracy, 
whose properties, for the most part, are 
situated in Slovakia, where the people 
are demanding the speeding-up of the Land 
Reform measures which are intended to fur- 
nish full economic liberation from the old 
régime. The property involved had a direct 
bearing on the complete failure of ex- 
Emperor Charles to regain his throne. 
Recent statistics issued by the Czecho- 
slovak Minister of Agriculture show how 
vast an amount of land was held by the 
ari.tocratic exiles. The following tables 
are illuminating. They show the percen- 
tage of the total land area held by the aris- 
tocracy and by other classes: 


CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC 
Land 

Holding 

Per Cent. 
Aristocracy 
Imperial estates 
Catholic Church 
People 
Communities 

BOHEMIA, 

Aristocracy 
Imperial estates 
Catholic Church 
People 
Communities 


MORAVIA, SILESIA 


Aristocracy 
Imperial estates 
Catholic Church 


Thus it will be seen that the aristocrats 
and the former rulers of these countries 
held and are trying still to hold 65 per 
cent., 76.5 per cent. and 52 per cent. of all 
the lands... Thirty-thre@ noblemen in Bo- 
hemia hold 846,000 hectares of the soil, 
which is one-sixth of all Bohemia. And it 
is the best and richest soil; the poorest soil 
is held by the people and the communities. 





OUR PART IN THE STRATEGY 
OF THE WORLD WAR 


By THOMAS G. FROTHINGHAM 


Captain United States Rese~ves 


War effort of the United States defined by an expert as the 
furnishing of a reinforcement against a contained enemy at a well- 
defined crisis, thus adding a sudden definite element to the 
strength of the Entente—The task faced by our armies in France 


NY ONE attempting to estimate 
A the influence of the United 
States upon the World War 
should first of all realize that America 
became a part of a military situation 
which differed from any that had 
gone before. In the history of the 
strategy of the war the United 
States will be given its place as pro- 
viding a reinforcement against a con- 
tained enemy at a well-defined crisis. 
For this reason, in any true narrative 
of the war, the effort of America must 
be described as a separate strategic 
factor. That our nation’s service 
should stand out in this way does not 
imply undue praise, nor any compari- 
son with the continued efforts of the 
Entente Allies. It simply means that 
the function of the United States 
must be characterized as a thing 
apart, as will become evident in re- 
viewing the strategy of the war. 

In 1914 the supposedly infallible 
German superman was not long in 
showing ordinary human lack of un- 
derstanding the initial strategic 
problem of Germany, and this soon 
neutralized the results of long years 
of German preparation. For Ger- 
many, at the outset, there existed an 
advantageous strategic situation that 
was thought to be a sure promise of 
victory. The Teutonic allies pos- 
sessed a central and concentrated po- 
sition against separated antagonists. 
This was the result of events in pre- 
ceding years, as Russia had been shut 
off from Great Britain and France. 


With this established condition— 


that their enemies would be separated 
—the Germans were enabled to plan 
to attack the Entente Allies in detail 
—first France, then Russia. This 
was the strategy of the German Gen- 
eral Staff, and it was to be carried out 
by the Schlieffen plan of war “on 
two fronts.” * This plan had been de- 
termined years in advanace, and it 
had been elaborated with rigidly fixed 
details, to the exclusion of all other 
solutions. Its strategy obsessed the 
Germans. It was the product of the 
hierarchy of Clausewitz, Moltke, and 
Schlieffen—and that it would fail was 
thought impossible. 

Of this German plan of war, it 
should be stated at once that it vio- 
lated a fundamental of warfare, in 
that it was essentially a military 
plan and neglected to make full use 
of the navy arm. Admiral Tirpitz 
unqualifiedly says that the navy’s 
plan of operations “ had not been ar- 
ranged in advance with the army.” 
For the Germans to allow themselves 
to be absorbed in this military plan 
was an error, but at the outbreak of 
war German strategy must be studied 
as restricted to the Schlieffen mili- 
tary plan—to overwhelm France by 
“forcing a speedy decision,” while 
Russia was to be contained. 

The elaborate encircling movement 
through Belgium, to which the Ger- 
man General Staff had thus commit- 
ted the powerful German armies, 
failed to produce the essential result 
of imposing these German armies in 


*Bethmann Hollweg. 
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destructive contact upon the allied 
armies, until after the Allies had 
gathered sufficient force to fight an 
equal battle—and, in the words of 
Falkenhayn, “the intention of forc- 
ing a speedy decision, which had 
hitherto been the foundation of the 
German plan of campaign, had 
failed.” At the same time the Cen- 
tral Powers had failed to contain the 
Russians. 


SITUATION AFTER THE MARNE 


Consequently the middle of Septem- 
ber, 1914, saw the failure of German 
strategy to win decisive results with 
the great forces that had been pre- 
pared through so many years. The 
Moltke regime was ended, though this 
fact was kept secret to prevent 
“further ostensible proof of the com- 
pleteness of the victory obtained on 
the Marne.”* Then and there the 
decision was forced that the World 
War was not to be a quick, over- 
whelming victory won by Germany’s 
long-prepared military strength. Not 
only had the perfected strategy of the 
Schlieffen school failed to win the 
victory which had been thought cer- 
tain, but also great harm had been 
done to the prospects of Germany by 
the moral effect of the invasion of 
Belgium. Moral forces are of actual 
strategic value in war—and there is 
no question of the fact that the viola- 
tion of Belgium; arrayed strong 
moral forces against Germany. 


By this defeat of the German war 
plan of 1914 a complete change had 
been brought about in the strategic 
situation. The Central Powers had 
quickly lost the offensive, and mili- 
tary events had already shaped the 
war into a new form—a long, pro- 
tracted struggle to gather strength 
enough for one side or the other to 
force a decision. 

The initial blow of the carefully 
prepared strength of Germany had 
failed, but its great proportions had 
alrcady fixed the scale of the war at 

*Falkenhayn. 

+ Our greatest disaster: the German entry 


into Belgium ’’°—Count Czernin, ‘‘ In the World 
for.”’ 


a magnitude undreamed before. There 
were about two million and a quar- 
ter men engaged in the Battle of the 
Marne. At the Battle of Leipsic, the 
“ Battle of the Nations,” the culmi- 
nation of the forces evoked by the 
Napoleonic wars, the number of 
troops of all armies was 430,000. 
(Battle of Leipsic, Oct. 16-19, 1813.) 
It had taken many years de- 
voted to the production of armies to 
furnish the numbers at Leipsic, and 
that was a decisive battle resulting 
in the overthrow of Napoleon. In 
1914, a few short weeks formed 
armies of many times this number, 
facing one another ‘with no _ possi- 
bility of an immediate decision. 


From this time the war became an 
unending effort to maintain and 
strengthen these huge armies in the 
long struggle which: followed, each 
side attempting to gain a superiority 
that would win a decision, and all the 
warring nations involved in expendi- 
tures that were unprecedented. As 
soon as the war reached this stage 
the influence of sea power began to 
have an effect. Armies on the bat- 
tlefields maintain their positions by 
being replenished with men and sup- 
plied with material. Even where re- 
cruits do not have to be transported 
by sea, the sea is the one greatest 
means of moving supplies, and the 
nation cut off from the sea has always 
sooner or later felt the results of this 
deprivation. 


This was the case with Germany 
in the World War. The Germans had 
failed to win the quick decision which 
they had thought would surely be ob- 
tained by their armies alone. After 
this failure, throughout the war, the 
central allies were to feel more and 
more the ill effects of the control of 
the sea by their enemies. The stra- 
tegic situation brought about thus 
early in the war by sea power should 
always remain in the mind of the 
student of the history of the World 
War—and the foundation of this 
power lay in the British Navy. It 
meant that the Entente Allies pos- 
sessed the waterways of the world as 
secure means of transporting men 
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and supplies, to maintain their ar- 
mies, their peoples and their indus- 
tries. It also meant that the Central 
Powers were shut off from the use 
of these invaluable means of carry- 
ing on the war. 


GERMAN MILITARY STRENGTH 


Yet, in spite of the relentless pres- 
sure of sea power upon the Central 
Powers, the military preparations of 
Germany had developed so great a 
strength that for three years the war 
remained a desperate struggle, with 
each of the great nations of the En- 
tente suffering the constant strain of 
maintaining the contest. The year 
1917 ended with Russia in military 
collapse, and the Italian armies so 
shattered that they had become a 
drain upon Britain and France, at a 
time when the British and French 
armies had been woefully depleted by 
the losses in the battles of 1917 on 
the western front. 


It was true that the Central Pow- 
ers had failed to win their expected 
decision through unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare, but the beginning of 
1918 found them enabled to concen- 
trate the full German strength upon 
the western front, without any dan- 
ger of a diversion elsewhere, as Rus- 
sia had been put out of the war and 
the Italians could not undertake an 
early offensive. This ability to move 
troops from the east gave the Ger- 
mans an actual superiority in num- 
bers,* as the British and French re- 
sources in man-power had _ been 
drained in the costly and unsuccess- 
ful battles of 1917 to such an extent 
that it had become a hard task to 
fill the ranks of the British and 
French armies. There was no hope 
of an increase to offset the German 
reinforcements from the east.7 

Holding this assured superiority,t 


- ‘ Numerically we had never been so strong 
in comparison with our enemies.’’—Ludendorff. 
+" Allied resources in man-power at home 
were low and there was little prospect of in- 
creasing their armed strength.’’—General Per- 
shing. 

t‘‘ When on March 21, 1918, the German army 
on the western front began its series of offen- 
sives, it was by far the most formidable force 
the world has ever seen.’’—General Pershing. 


the Germans were able to plan their 
great offensive in 1918 without any 
danger of counterattacks. Luden- 
dorff had become the controlling 
power in the German General Staff. 
His strategy wase¢a return to the 
direct methods of concentration of 
forces against a chosen point of at- 
tack, and new tactics had been de- 
vised by which many divisions were 
grouped against the chosen point, in- 
suring successive streams of troops 
which infiltrated the enemy positions 
and dislocated the defenders. 

These new tactics were surpris- 
ingly effective against the Allies, and 
at the beginning of July, 1918, this 
formidable German offensive, in a 
series of overwhelming attacks, had 
so smashed and dislocated the allied 
armies, even after they had at last 
been united under the command of 
Foch, that it is difficult to see how 
the situation could have been saved 
except by a strong reinforcement for 
the Allies, and this could be furnish- 
ed only by the American troops. To 
define this critical military situation 
explicitly, it is only necessary to 
quote the following statement of the 
Versailles Conference, June 12, 1918: 

General Foch has presented to us a state- 
ment of the utmost gravity * * * as 
there is no possibility of the British and 
French increasing the numbers of their di- 
visions * * there is a great danger 
of the war being lost unless the numerical 
inferiority of the Allies can be remedied as 
rapidly as possible by the advent of Amer- 
ican troops. We are satisfied that 
General Foch * * * jis not overestimat- 
ing the needs of the case. * * 

D. LLOYD GEORGE. 
CLEMENCEAU, 
ORLANDO. 


It is not often in history that a 
crisis has been put on record in such 
unmistakable terms by the highest 
authority, and it is a matter for 
thanksgiving that the United States 
was able to provide the reinforcement 
needed at this time. 


TASK OF UNITED STATES 


- There is no longer any question of 
the fact that the German Headquar- 
ters made their calculation that it 
was utterly out of the question for 
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the United States to exert any physi- 
cal force upon the war.* The Ger- 
man leaders had on occasions yielded 
to keep us out of the war—to avoid 
having our resources at the service of 
the Allies—but the Germans applied 
their own formulas to our nation, 
and, following these, it was held a 
military impossibility for an ade- 
quate American army to appear upon 
the fighting front. It must also be 
said that this was the prevailing 
opinion among European military ex- 
perts of all countriest and fom the 
‘European point of view a military 
impossibility was accomplished when 
our troops performed their part in 
the war. 

Our strategic problem was an 
operation against a contained enemy 
with the great advantage for us of 
freedom from danger of being at- 
tacked. But it was complicated by 
the condition that transportation 
overseas, which would normally have 
been provided by allied shipping, had 
been impaired by the submarines to 
so great an extent that we were com- 
pelled to provide a large share of the 
transportation ourselves. The sub- 
marine menace, and its diversion of 
allied naval forces, also made it im- 
perative for us to provide a great 
proportion of the necessary naval 
protection. There was the added 
urgent necessity of haste, or the war 
would. be lost.t 

This crisis demanded an effort on 


*“* Would she appear in time to snatch the 
victor’s laurels from our brows? That, and that 
only, was the decisive question! I believed I 
could answer it in the negative.’’—Hindenburg. 

+‘‘ Joffre, in an interview with the Secretary 
of War in May, 1917, said that 400,000 would be 
our limit, and that one French port would be 
sufficient to receive them.’’—Admiral Gleaves. 
‘* History of the Cruiser and Transport Force.”’ 

t‘‘ The Allies are very weak and we must 
come to their aid this year, 1918. The year after 
may be too late.’’—General Pershing, 1917. 
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the part of the United States that 
would comprise: Raising and train- 
ing an army; transporting a great 
part of that army overseas; providing 
supplies and transporting them over- 
seas; giving naval protection ; provid- 
ing terminals and bases overseas to 
receive and handle the troops and 
supplies. All this must be done in 
haste, and at the outset on the vast 
scale set by the unprecedented de- 
mands of the World War. There was 
no time for the gradual development 
of forces. 

This was the task which the 
United States must perform in a race 
with an emergency. It is needless 
to point out that this service of 
America necessarily implied intensive 
effort for a short time, and the func- 
tion of the United States in the strat- 
egy of the war differed in this re- 
spect from that of any nation of the 
Entente. This service was accom- 
plished by giving and taking material 
and munitions, but in -a_ strategic 
sense the force exerted by America 
should be looked upon as a sudden 
definite element added to the strength 
of the Entente. ‘ Consequently the 
effort of the United States must be 
treated as an episode by itself in the 
strategy of the war. 

As has been said, this condition 
implies that the account of the Amer- 
ican effort must stand out, in a way, 
in any history of the strategy of the 
World War. On the other hand, the 
services of Great Britain and France 
comprise the history of the whole 
war, as they are intertwined with its 
events from the beginning to the end. 
The fact that America had its own 
important part, which must be told 
en bloc, does not mean any compari- 
son with the long ordeals of effort 
which extended throughout the war. 





THE FUTURE OF POISON GAS 


By Bric. GEN. AMOS A. FRIES, U. S. A. 


Revolution in war methods due to the use of poison gas on the 
battlefields of France—How the nations now face a new set of 
problems in defensive warfare—A step toward world peace 


Introductory Note by Carl W. Ackerman. 


Contrary to the accepted view, Germany 
did not discover poison gas or “invent” 
chemical warfare. Although the German 
Army was the first to use poisonous and 
suffocating gases during the World War, 
history credits the Spartans with the dis- 
covery of this “new agency of warfare.” 
More than 2,300 years ago they saturated 
wood with pitch and sulphur, and burned it 
under the walls of Plataea and Belium. 
Furthermore, in 1855, a British Admiral, 
Lord Dundonald, suggested to Lord Pal- 
merston that the British use the fumes of 
sulphur from Sicily in attacking Sebasto- 
pol. The publication of Lord Dundonald’s 
reports in 1908 is said to have given the 
German military leaders the idea of utiliz- 
ing poisonous gases in a European war. 

From the time of the first gas attack 
upon the Canadians until the close of the 
war, chemical warfare had progressed so 
rapidly that in the American Army alone 
4,066 commissioned officers and 44.615 en- 
listed men were assigned to this branch of 
the service. Military experts state today 
that when the armistice was signed the 
war was 55 per cent. chemical. Twenty- 
eight different chemicals were being used 
by the belligerents and sixteen combina- 
tions of poisons, making a total of forty- 
four varieties of poisonous and suffocating 
gases. Of this number the Germans used 
seventeen, the French thirteen, the British 
six and our own army five different kinds 
of gases, not to mention TNT and “ com- 
mon smoke” used in smoke screens. 


When it is recalled that in one night 
alone, late in the war, 50,000 gas shells 
were fired into Nieuport, some containing 
as much as three gallons of mustard gas, 
it is possible to realize the extent to which 
poisonous gases will be used in a future 
war. During the brief period we were in 
the war the United States manufactured 
22,257,070 pounds of poison gas, including 
over 5,000,000 pounds of liquid chlorine and 
another 5,000,000 of chloropicrin. Of this 
amount we shipped in bulk 8,556,000 
pounds to France, and among the 400,000 
gas shells received by the Chemical War- 
fare Service in France from this country 
“not a single leaky shell ” was found. 


The United States is today experimenting 
on a large scale with poison gases. These 


experiments take in every phase of warfare, . 


because chemical warfare is the most uni- 
versal of all methods of waging war. 


England, Italy, France and Japan, all 
realizing the possibilities of future uses of 
gases obtained from coal-tar products, have 
protected their own chemical industries 
from German dumping, and are experi- 
menting and studying on a large scale the 
“new agencies of warfare,” which, as is 
pointed out in the following article by Brig- 
Gen. Fries, are revolutionizing armaments 
and methods of offense and defense in war. 


Brig. Gen. Fries is the leading authority in 
the United States on poison gas. In August, 
1917, he was made chief of the Chemical 
Warfare Service of the United States Army 
in France. He made our chemical warfare 
service what it is today, and he is still di- 
recting this branch of the service for the 
War Department in Washington. He is the 
co-author with Major Clarence J. West of 
“Chemical Warfare,” the first authorita- 
tive book on the subject of poison gas to 
be published in the United States. 


a complete change in arma- 

ment. New forces discovered 
in coal-tar products and the applica- 
tion of these to military and naval 
strategy have produced new agencies 
of warfare which are causing a revo- 
lution in armaments. 


Greater progress has been made 
since the close of the war in perfect- 
ing and devoloping poison gas bombs 
than any nation foresaw three years 
ago. Poison gas, in this very brief 
period of time, has become the big- 
gest potential military and naval prob- 
lem of the world, and some of its 
future possibilities were indicated 
by the recent bombing tests off the 
Atlantic coast. These tests demon- 
strated that our coasts are almost im- 
pregnable against a foreign enemy 
who has to cross the ocean. If bombs 
containing poison gases can be 
dropped from airplanes upon or 


W: is today at the beginning of 
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around enemy warships, if submarines 
can lay mines containing gases, and 
if gases in solid form, which will burn 
on water as well as on land, can be 
utilized to protect our coasts, chemi- 
cal warfare is bound to have a great 
influence upon our methods of de- 
fense. 

The most expensive forms of arma- 
ment are those most readily visible. 
Thus battleships, huge guns carried 
on railroad mounts, permanent forti- 
fications, submarines, airplanes and 
numbers of soldiers themselves, are 
items that cannot be maintained or 
developed secretly in peace. All are 
subject to easy inspection, which will 
at once reveal whether or not a nation 
is keeping its agreement. But limi- 
tation of armament is not disarma- 
ment, nor is it necessarily abolition of 
war. Expensive and easily visible 
items of armament may be kept down, 
but preparation, which is really a 
part of the peace life of a nation, can 
be neither successfully supervised nor 
repressed. 

It is true that chemical warfare 
materials as well as high explosives, 
being so fundamentally bound up 
with the synthetic organic chemical 
industry, present at once the most 
difficult method of ‘preparation to 
supervise, and the cheapest and most 
effective for defense. Indeed, the 
outstanding result of the bombing 
tests carried on during the last year 
has been the realization that the de- 
fense of the seacoast against an 
enemy that must cross the ocean has 
become immeasurably strengthened. 


THE NEW WARFARE 


For nearly forty years it has been 
realized that the battleship could not 
successfully cope with the gun on 
shore. In order to keep those battle- 
ships at a distance, fortifications 
were built on the most seaward points 
of land in order to keep ships from 
shelling harbors and cities. In those 
days fleets contemplated and prac- 
ticed the “run-by.” The “ run-by ” 
was simply what Farragut did at 
New Orleans when he steamed his 
vessels past the fortifications below 


that city. Today such an attempt 
would be suicidal. With submarines 
and bombing planes inside harbors, 
the defender of a port could ask for 
nothing better than that enemy ships 
should come inside. 


Prior to the World War the sub- 
marine had already made the old- 
fashioned blockade of a port impos- 
sible. Today and in the future, with 
the submarine augmented by the air- 
plane and chemical warfare mate- 
rials, fleets cannot approach a coast 
with safety at all unless they can 
carry sufficient airplanes to over- 
come the land air force. This means 
that war is today at the beginning of 
a great change in armament. The 
limitation of armaments will but 
hasten that change—a change which 
war would in time itself produce. 


That the change will not take place 
at once is proved by the battle of the 
Monitor and Merrimac on March 8, 
1862, which doomed at once and for- 
ever the wooden ship. The single 
gun of the Monitor, with its protec- 
tion of steel and all-round fire from a 
turret, was more than a match for the 
140 guns of the great wooden battle- 
ship of that day. And yet it was 
twenty-five years or more before the 
last of the wooden ships disappeared 
from the sea. The change in the pres- 
ent instance will come faster, but 
even then we shal! probably have the 
mingling of the ancient and the mod- 
ern for a decade and more to come. 

The last year has seen also the ab- 
solute triumph of the most scientific 
nations over the savage, through the 
development of chemical warfare and 
aviation. No longer can an uprising 
in any country on the globe amount to 
anything unless these in control of it 
are supplied with the necessary avia- 
tion and chemical warfare materials. 

It may now be said that the devel- 
opment of aviation and chemical war- 
fare materials has made defense of 
the homeland cheaper and _ easier. 
Particularly is this true of a country 
separated from other powerful coun- 
tries by water. With the realization 
of this power of defense has come 
also the realization that great mili- 
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tary power in the future will be meas- 
ured far less by numbers of soldiers 
than in the past. The nation which 
has a coal supply sufficient to furnish 
power and coal tar products can 
make all the high explosives and war 
gases needed, or that can be used, by 
any nation. With the development 
of an air service she can with com- 
paratively small numbers of men de- 
fend her shores against any enemy. 


CHEMISTRY IN FUTURE WARS 


The last year has been remarkable 
for the growth of understanding of 
the fundamental importance of chem- 
istry in peace and war. With this has 
come a realization that the activities 
cf peace and those of war are no 
longer capable of complete segrega- 
tion. 

The war of today and of the future 
will involve every activity of a nation 
and of every inhabitant of that na- 
tion. The development of sanitation 
and preventive medicine, which has 
made possible the continual growth 
of great cities, has made possible also 
the maintenance in the field of num- 
bers of men limited only by the man 
ower of nations. 

Although some cf the chemicals de- 
veloped for use in war prior to the 
armistice have been made known to 
the world, a number of others have 
not. Every nation of first-class im- 
portance, moreover, has continued to 
pursue the study of chemical war- 
fare. These studies will continue, 
and we must expect that new gases, 
new methods of turning them loose 
and new tactical uses will be devel- 
oped. Gas is the only substance used 


in war which can be counted upga’ 


to do its work as efficiently«at night 
as in the daytime. Chemical warfare 
has come to stay, and just in propor- 
tion as the United States gives chemi- 
cal warfare its proper place in its mil- 
itary establishment, just in that pro- 
portion will the United States be 
ready to meet any or all comers in the 
future, for the United States has in- 
comparable resources in the shape of 
crude materials that are necessary in 
the manufacture of gases. . 








So long as wars were carried on 
solely by men trained in peace for 
that purpose—in other words, by a 
standing army—-definite rules of 
warfare could be enforced. In other 
words, so long as the numbers of each 
nation not engaged in a war were 
much larger than the forces engaged, 
there was a sufficient force to make 
armies live up more or less well to 
fixed rules of carrying on warfare. 
When, however, whole nations became 
involved in war, and the fate of the 
entire nation hung in the balance, it 
became evident to thoughtful men 
that no set rules of warfare could be 
guaranteed. In other words, a nation 
fighting for its life will use any means 
that offer a chance to win. 


This must be accepted as funda- 
mental and axiomatic, and all plans 
for future defense should be based 
thereon.* Thus, no method of war- 
fare that promises results can be abol- 
ished by agreement, unless all warfare 
can be so abolished. The last vear,. 
however, has been remarkable for the 
growth of feeling that the burden of 
preparation for war is too great, and 
with the growth of that opinion has 
come the feeling that expensive forms 
of armament might safely be reduced 
by agreement. 

War is like dueling. So long as it 
was a safe sport for Kings, noble- 
men and statesmen to engage in, duel- 
ing prospered. So long as the lead- 
ers of nations could carry on wars 
for years without harm to themselves, 
war was asport. But today, with the 
development of chemical bombs and 
airplanes, no statesman or ruler is 
any more immune from attack than 


eo 


#An English authority, Major Victor Lefebure, 


in a book called ‘‘ The Riddle of the Rhine: 
Chemical Strategy in Peace and War,’’ treats 
the same subject, and reaches practically the 


same conclusions. Poison gas as a powerful 
military weapon, he intimates, has come to stay, 
and will tend to revolutionize all future inter- 
national warfare. He studies the use the Ger- 
mans made of it in France, showing the ad- 
vantage it gave them with the great chemical 
equipment which they had ready at hand, until 
the Allies, caught unprepared, were able to 
establish chemical plants for the same purpose. 


In the March offensive of 1918 German guns 
fired more than 50 per cent. of gas and war 
chemicals, which they got mainly from the 


great Essen works, still the world power in 
chemical enterprise. 
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a private soldier. The one thing that 
killed dueling in the United States 
was not public sentiment, but fear on 
the part of combatants. A gentle- 
man who thought his honor was im- 
peached challenged another to a duel. 
Being challenged, the second party 
had the right to choose weapons, time, 
place and conditions. He selected 
butcher knives, a dark room with all 
doors locked—and the duel was never 
fought. So it will be with chemical 
bombs. ‘They have not only made 
coasts impregnable, but they have 
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vastly decreased the possibilities of 
another long war. 

Every development of science that 
makes warfare more universal and 
more scientific makes for permanent 
peace by making war intolerable; and 
I, for one, believe that all nations 
should be given to understand that 
if we are forced into a war we shall 
use every known chemical method of 
warfare against hostile forces wher- 
ever they are located. That would be 
our permanent guarantee against 
attack. 


COST OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


OW much does the League of Nations 
cost? A recent report by Sir Rennell 
Redd, an active member of the League 
Finance Committee, gives authoritative in- 
formation on this subject. 


The estimated cost of the League for 1922 


‘was to have been 23,768,846 gold francs (21 
gold francs equal £1 gold, or $5). Of this 
sum Great Britain and France were to have 
paid 2,291,242 frances each. The estimated 
total was cut down subsequently to 20,758,- 
945 gold francs, of which 6,135,610 go to 
the International Labor Bureau. Thus the 
cuota of each member State was reduced 
by 18 per cent. This was tidings of great 
joy to some of the smaller States, on whom 
the cost of the League has weighed heavily; 
States like Poland, which complained that 
its quota was one-third of what it spends 
on its foreign office; or Salvador, which 
has paid nothing so far, on the plea of 
“Non possumus! ” The delegates of various 
nations have further complained bitterly of 
the high cost of living in Geneva, which 
makes all Conference sojourns unreasonably 
expensive. Unfortunately, the League ‘has 


bought, not rented, the former Hotel Na- 
tional in Geneva, and the loss by sale and 
removed would be considerable. 

There has also been criticism of the high 
salaries paid the League officials. These 
salaries were fixed on the basis of the Brit- 
ish Civil Service. Italy has pointed out 
that there are secondary officials of the 
League who get more than the 25,000 lire 
which Signor Giolitti received as salary for 
governing Italy! The salary of Sir Eric 
Drummond, Permanent Secretary of the 
Council of the League, was cut from 84,000 
gold francs—£4,000 plus £6,000 for repre- 
sentation expense—to £6,500 by reducing 
the representation expenses. A _ reduction 
in printing estimates was also made. The 
printing cost for 1921 was 250,000 gold 
francs; it was estimated at 415,000 for 
1922, and was cut to 311,250 francs. Extra- 
expensive meetings at far distant points 
like Barcelona and San Sebastian will prob- 
ably not occur again. The contemplated 
opening of a branch League Office in South 
America will also reduce the hitherto heavy 
cable costs. 





















Remarkable results of the World War in creating a vast new 


GROWTH OF THE CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


business in the United States—Our manufacture of chemicals 
and dyes increased 247 per cent. in five years—How former 


grew as fast as has been al- 

leged, its achievement must still 
seem tame when compared with the 
remarkable development of the 
American chemical industry in recent 
vears. According to Census Bureau 
figures, the aggregate value of prod- 
ucts manufactured by the chemical 
industry of the United States in 1919 
was $694,643,000 as compared with 
$200,195,800 in 1914, an increase of 
247 per cent. in five years. 

Such statistics take a part of the 
sting out of memories of our late 
abject dependence on Germany for 
dyes and chemicals. It was only 
seven years ago that Germany’s pro- 
duction of dyes, drugs and the like 
was more than twice that of all the 
rest of the world and more than 
twenty-one times that of the United 
States, a nation with a population 
approximately 50 per cent. larger 
than that of Germany. And it does 
help forget that dole of dyes conde- 
seendingly delivered by submarine 


(Giger as that Jonah’s gourd 


1S\4¢ 
$ 200.195.800 


The value of the chemical products of the United States in 
1919 was nearly three and a half times that of .1914 





German plants are contributing to American enterprise 


and accepted with due humility in 
1916, to learn that our exports of 
dyes increased from a paltry $400,000 
in 1914 to $29,823,591 in 1920, which 
was nearly double the 1919 figure. 
While on the subject of dyes, the 
fact, may be mentioned that in the 
calendar year 1920 eighty-two manu- 
facturers reported a total production 
of 88,263,776 pounds of dyes valued 
at $95,613,749. This quantity rep- 
resents an increase of 40 per cent. 
over 1919 and exceeds the imports of 
1914 by 92 per cent. The dyes used 
in large quantities were made in 
amounts sufficient to supply Amer- 
ican needs. A number of these dyes 
were made in considerable excess of 
our needs and so were exported, as 
already related. An interesting fea- 
ture of the year was the production 
of 18,178,231 pounds of indigovalued 
at $13,497,981. This quantity exceeds 
by 105 per cent. the production of 
1919 and is 116 per cent. greater than 
the importation in 1914. 
Synthetic tanning materials pro- 


1920 
$29,823,776 


The exports of dyes from the United States 
in 1920 were nearly seventy-five times as 
great as those of 1914 
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duced in 1920 totaled 3,142,861 
pounds, a marked increase over 1919. 
Synthetic tans made by the condensa- 
tion of certain coal-tar derivatives 
with formaldehyde in the presence 
of an acid are of recent development. 
The large expansion in this new 
branch of the coal-tar chemical in- 
dustry is one of the conspicuous 
events of 1920. 


The output of coal-tar medicinals in 
1920 was 5,184,989 pounds valued at 
$5,726,776. The production of coal- 
tar flavors and perfumes in 1920 was 
99,740 pounds, valued at $332,008, a 
gain of 138 per cent. over 1919, while 
the variety produced was increased 
from 24to41. Perhaps these figures 
may suffice to visualize the reality of 
the material development of our new 
chemical industry. Unfortunately, 
during 1921 the chemical industry 
slowed down in sympathy with other 
business. 


PROGRESS IN RESEARCH 


Still more gratifying is the discov- 
ery that growth has been scientific 
as well as financial, intellectual as 
much as material. Dr. John E. 
Teeple, Chairman of the New York 
Section of the American Chemical 
Society, in the course of an address 
at the sixty-second meeting of the 
society in September, said: 


We are gradually mastering Nature. 
New products are coming so fast we can 
scarcely keep abreast even of the records 
of their discoveries. It is a very great 
privilege to have a part in this work of 
mastery. * * * Our brothers in science 
and its application, the physicists and the 
engineers, can do wonderful things in the 
erection of buildings, bridges, railroads, 
telegraphs and other means of locomotion 
and communication, but their hands fall to 
their sides unless chemists can furnish ma- 
terials of construction necessary, the iron 
and steels of many kinds, the alloys and 
the other metals of various kinds. No one 
of these exists in Nature in a form suitable 
for use. In every case we must take some- 
thing that Nature furnishes and transform 
it by chemical process into something else 
which is suitable for construction material. 


Yet only two years ago Dr. J. R. 
Angell, then Chairman of the Na- 
tional Research Council, declared that 





“Research in industry is astonish- 
ingly backward (in America) as com- 
pared with Germany and even with 
England.” The good doctor spoke in 
the present tense probably because he 
did not have the heart to refer to the 
dark ages of American chemistry. — 


Although a few great corporations 
had signified their appreciation of 
the importance of chemistry by estab- 
lishing laboratories for the control of 
processes and for research to improve 
their products before the war, the 
mobilization of two thousand Amer- 
ican chemists at the Government ex- 
periment station in Washington by 
the Chemical Warfare Service when 
America entered the war may he said 
to have marked the real beginning of 
our chemical industry. The rate of 
progress now should satisfy even Dr. 
Angell. 

Yale University, of which Dr. 
Angell is now the head, is building a 
chemical laboratory to cost $3,- 
500,000, which will be the “ finest in 
the world,” if that overworked su- 
perlative conveys any meaning. 
Yale is also establishing chairs of re- 
search which will be free from the 
labor of teaching. Harvard and 
Princeton are following suit by ex- 
tending materially their activities in 
chemistry. Cornell has appropriated 
$500,000 for a chemical laboratory. 
Altogether American universities in 
1921 appropriated more than $30,- 
000,000 to promote the study of chem- 
istry. Leland Stanford University 
has an endowment for research 
studies in the chemistry of food. 


The Carnegie Foundation has made 
a grant of $5,000,000 for a building 
and an endowment for the National 
Research Council. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has made a grant of 
$500,000 to be expended within five 
years to promote fundamental re- 
search in physics and chemistry at 
educational institutions in the United 
States and to found fifteen or twenty 
research fellowships. A_ philan- 
thropist as yet unnamed has an- 
nounced his intention of establishing 
an institution to insure proper re- 
search in plant life. 
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On this showing the outlook for the 
future of the American chemical in- 
dustry would appear to be encourag- 
ing. 

To return to the present, the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society has 15,000 
members holding regular meetings in 
fifty-five local sections scattered 
throughout the country. The Chem- 
ists’ Club, although a New York cor- 
poration, is national in scope. In 
1898 it had 89 members; today it has 
1,800. It is housed in a fine building 
of its own in a desirable location. 


GERMANY’S UNWILLING AID 


More potent for progress than any 
other organization is ‘‘ The Chemical 
Foundation,” through which Ger- 
many, however unwillingly, is mak- 
ing reparation to the United States. 
To understand this it is necessary 
again to refer to the war, from which 
everything in chemistry seems to 
date. 

It seems that various investigating 
agencies of the American Govern- 
ment disclosed the fact that the 
chemical industry, being then in the 
hands of Germans, was a natural 
centre for espionage, propaganda and 
direct governmental activity during 
the early period of the war. Tc cite 
a single example, representatives of 
German dye houses working with 
representatives of their Government 
were completely successful for a time 
in efforts to prevent the use of Amer- 
ican-made phenol in the manufacture 
of explosives. 

The result of this discovery was 
the seizure by the Alien Property 
Custodian of all German dye and 
chemical patents, numbering approxi- 
mately 4,500, and covering a very 
wide field, the classification includ- 
ing metallurgy, fertilizers, fixation of 
nitrogen, hydrogenization of oils and 
many other things. 

At the suggestion of the Alien 
Property Custodian a Delaware cor- 
poration called ‘“‘ The Chemical Foun- 
dation’ was formed by members of 
the American Dyes Institute, the 
American Manufacturing Chemists 
Association and others engaged in 


various branches of the chemical in- ~ 
dustries, to buy from the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian and hold for the chem- 
ical industries and the country at 
large the German-owned United 
States Chemical and allied patents 
which he had taken over under the 
Trading with the Enemy act. The 
foundation is capitalized at $500,000, 
of which $400,000 is preferred and 
$100,000 common stock, only the lat- 
ter having voting power. ‘The pre- 
ferred stock is to be redeemed at the 
pleasure of the Board of Directors 
whenever the accumulated surplus 
amounts to 100 per cent. of the issue. 
Dividends are limited to 6 per cent. 
The common stock is issued under 
an agreement to deposit it in a voting 
trust which is to continue to Jan. 1, 
1936. In order to render it certain 
that the control of the foundation can 
never be vested in any small group 
of interested parties, the stock is be- 
ing distributed as widely as possible 
among the chemical and allied indus- 
tries, no one subscriber being allowed 
to hold more than two shares; or pos- 
sibly only one. 


Having taken all possible precau- 
tions against a monopoly under any 
of these former German patents, the 
foundation issues non-exclusive li- 
censes under them on reasonable and 
equal terms to manufacturers whose 
Americanism and competence are un- 
questioned. It will also prosecute 
any who may attempt to import any 
infringing product. As many of the 
seized patents are for products, the 
foundation should be able to exclude 
infringing goods from any source 
whatever and should thus be able to 
give at least a partial protection to 
the young American dye industry. 


CHEMICAL FOUNDATION’S WORK 


In addition to the patents the 
enemy trademarks taken over have 
also been sold to the foundation; and 
American manufacturers will be li- 
censed to use them, provided it shall 
appear upon examination by the 
foundation that the goods to which 
the trademarks are attached are equal 
or superior to those of the original 





- owner. 
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Such trademarks thus be- 
come a guarantee of quality furnished 
by an impartial body, and thus give 
American manufacturers an impor- 
tant advantage over foreign compet- 
itors. The foundation also pur- 
chased from the Custodian the Ger- 
man copyrights covering some of the 
indispensable literature of science, 
thus rendering vastly more accessible 
than at present many of the necessary 
scientific publications. The founda- 
tion also has power under its charter 
to purchase new patents, a provision 
which should stimulate chemical in- 
vention. It will also be a feature 
valuable to the public at large, as all 
inventions purchased will be available 
for immediate use by any suitable 
manufacturer, and cannot be sup- 
pressed. 

The chief usefulness of the Chemi- 
cai Foundation is expected to be as a 
centre of research. After the pre- 


ferred stock has been redeemed and 
the nominal dividend of 6 per cent. 
has been paid on the common stock, 


the free net earnings areto bedevoted 
to the development and advancement 
of chemistry and allied sciences in 
the useful arts and manufactures of 
the United States. It is expected 
that a considerable income will thus 
become available for research. The 
foundation will be in a position to 
bring about in America the co-opera- 
tion between the laboratories of the 
universities and those of the dye 
works as close as that which accom- 
plished so much in Germany. By 
taking a laboratory census of the 
country, a thing never before at- 
tempted, the foundation will be able 
to create a bureau of information 
where any scientist at the start of an 
important research may be able to 
ascertain where the facilities he needs 
are obtainable and what institution 
has already made progress along simi- 
lar lines. The bureau should also 
be able to bring together those who 
wish to undertake, and those who are 
interested, in such researches. These 
activities will furnish valuable aid in 
what is perhaps the most important 
work before the country, namely, the 





advancement of chemical science in 
the industries, and particularly in 
medicine. 

One of the most important events 
of 1921 in the chemical industry was 
the completion of a large plant at 
Syracuse for the fixation of nitrogen 
from the atmosphere by the Haber 
process, which was one of the patents 
referred to as having been seized by 
the Alien Property Custodian and 
sold to the Chemical Foundation. 


GREAT CORPORATIONS 


A significant development from 
conditions indicated in the foregoing 
was the formation early in the year 
of the Allied Chemical and Dye Cor- 
poration by the consolidation of five 
leading chemical corporations of the 
United States having an aggregate 
authorized capitalization of $159,- 
000,000, which is equivalent to 40 per 
cent. of the capitalization of the gi- 
gantic German cartel, embracing the 
entire chemical industry of the late 
unlamented empire, built up by many 
vears of effort for the purpose of 
dominating the chemical trade of 
the world. The new combination, 
through its constituent companies, 
covers. the entire field of coal-tar 
products from the mine to finished 
dyes, drugs and other chemicals. 
This combination being the first real- 
ly big one in a field which has so 
recently won recognition, a few facts 
about its constituent companies may 
be of interest. 


The Barrett Company of New Jer- 
sey has an authorized capitalization 
of $37,500,000. It has 40 plants cov- 
ering an area of 314 acres on which 
there are 574 buildings, giving em- 
ployment to 7,000. Its products in- 
clude roofing and building paper, 
roofing and paving pitch, tarvia, car- 
bolic acid, benzol, naphtha and all 
coal-tar derivatives. 

The General Chemical Company, 
with an authorized capitalization of 
$40,000,000, manufactures heavy 
chemicals and groceries in a number 
of plants scattered from Bayonne, 
N. J., to Bay Point, Cal. 

The National Aniline and Chemical 
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Company, with an authorized capital- 
ization of $25,500,000, in numerous 
plants from Brooklyn to Buffalo— 
one of which is the largest aniline 
factory in the country—covers the 
entire process of converting coai into 
dyes and drugs. The Semet-Solvay 
Company, with an authorized capital- 
ization of $20,000,000, manufactures 
—in addition to gas—acids, explo- 
sives and chemicals, iron, steel, coke, 
copper and lumber. 

The Solvay Process Company, with 
a capital of $36,000,000, makes soda 
and alkalis and their by-products, and 
operates by-product coke ovens. One 
feature not without interest in con- 
nection with these big chemical cor- 
porations is that they have become 
addicted to the dividend-paying habit, 
rates in some instances being 20 per 
cent. ‘To forestall misunderstanding 
the fact should be mentioned that the 
five concerns named, comprising the 
first big combination, are by no 
means the only important ones among 
the 1,274 chemical establishments 
listed by the Census Bureau in 1919. 
There are many big concerns—such 
as the Newport Chemical Works, 
with ar enormous plant near Milwau- 
kee—of which the public never hears, 
but which play an important part in 
the industry. 


PRACTICAL USES OF CHEMISTRY 


Chemistry, which is the science of 
the transformation of matter, plays 
a part in the industrial life of today 
so important as to be beyond the 
comprehension of all but those whose 
business it is to be informed on the 
subject. Chemistry is. principally 
applied to the control of industrial 
processes; but it is being applied to 
such a vast extent that it may be said 
to touch almost every stage in manu- 
facturing. Chemistry makes possible 
the scientific control of such widely 
diversified industries as agriculture 
and steel making. It governs the 
transformation of elements of the 
soil into wheat, corn, vegetables and 
fruits as well as the transformation 
of iron ore, coke and limestone into 





steel of any degree of hardness, elas- . 


ticity or strength that may be desired. 
In exactly the same way it governs 
the various processes in the trans- 
formation of cotton, silk and other 
fibres into textiles, and so on through- 
out the interminable list of manufac- 
tures. It is to chemistry, by the way, 
that the farmers of the South look 
for help in overcoming the boll weevil, 
which now threatens the total de- 
struction of the cotton crop in the 
near future. 


Our ARMY OF CHEMISTS 


Some five hundred of the larger 
manufacturing corporations of the 
United States maintain laboratories, 
partly for the control of industrial 
processes and partly for research for 
the further development of their 
products. In these five hundred 
laboratories are employed a total of 
five thousand chemists, physicists, 
other scientific specialists and their 
assistants, the total outlay for sal- 
aries, materials and maintenance be- 
ing between fifteen and twenty mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

One of the finest examples of cor- 
poration research laboratories is that 
maintained for a number of years by 
the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, at the head of which is 
Dr. Willis R. Whitney, who rendered 
such distinguished service in the war, 
and who was the 1921 recipient of the 
Perkin medal, awarded for distin- 
guished achievement in chemistry. 
Here 225 men are employed. As an- 
other example, the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Company maintains four 
laboratories employirg a total of 
1,189 men on problems relating to the 
manufacturing operations of the com- 
pany, including miscellaneous chemi- 
cal dyes and intermediates, explo- 
sives, coated fabric, plastics, pyroxy- 
lin solutions, lacquers, paints, var- 
nish, mineral acid, nitrates of soda 
and miscellaneous products. 

Chemists play a vital part in the 
live stock industry, although the 
stockman may never have met a 
chemist in his life. It was the chem- 
ist who made it possible for the 
packer actually to pay more for a 
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steer than he can se!}l the beef from 
that steer for. Less than thirty 
years ago there was no such thing 
as a chemical laboratory at the stock- 
yards. When the first one was estab- 
lished the venturesome Chicago 
packer who did it was the subject of 
patronizing derision by his compet- 
itors. His own faith was so weak 
that the solitary chemist employed 
found it expedient to put in a vacuum 
pan for making beef extract, though 
that was not a laboratory process, to 
cover his intrusion upon the pay-roll 
until he could have an opportunity to 
demonstrate his true worth. Now 
that same packer employs nearly a 
hundred chemists in his laboratory, 
while his skeptical competitors have 
followed his example. 

It was the collective work of the 
chemists which long ago gave rise to 
that venerable witticism about utiliz- 
ing everything about the hog but his 
squeal. The work of their chemists 


has not only led the packers into 
practically every branch of the food- 


preserving industry, but it has also 
ventured far into pharmacy and 
medicine. At first pepsin was the 
only pharmaceutical product of the 
packing house; now thirty-five dif- 
ferent pharmaceutical and medicinal 
products are manufactured by the 
packers. Practically every gland in 
the animals slaughtered is collected 
and its active principle segregated 
and purified. Extracts of all the 
ductless glands, all the digestive 


THE TRADE 


HE first Court of Commercial Arbitra- 

tion established in the United States is 
in full swing at Chicago; in the last feur 
months it has heard and decided some forty 
cases. This court, functioning as an arm 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
and headed by J. Kent Greene as Man- 
ager and Judge, was founded, after strenu- 
ous opposition by certain elements of the 
bar and the established courts of law, with 
the object of settling by direct and specific 
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ferments and enzymes, hemoglobin 
and the like are prepared. In 
addition to all this the chemist now 
draws specifications for every opera- 
tion and for every department of the 
industry. Chemists draw specifica- 
tions for the purchase of all raw 
materials, from brass journal bear- 
ings for refrigerator cars to the 
strength of the attar of roses for the 
finest grades of soap. 

The field of chemical industries 
embraces sugar making and refining, 
the manufacture and proper applica- 
tion of fertilizers, the manufacture of 
cement, paints, varnishes, leather, 
textiles, bleaching and dyeing, paper 
and pulp manufacture, rubber, metals, 
oils, soaps, extracts, glass, food prep- 
aration, and a great many other 
things in addition to the enormous 
output of chemicals and acids them- 
selves. In all these things the proc- 
esses are necessarily under the direc- 
tion and control of chemists, whose 
work in turning ovt the finished 
product is constantly being developed 
and improved by the great experi- 
mental and research army working 
in technical schools and in industrial 
plant laboratories. 

So large a part of our natural re- 
sources has been wasted by ignorance 
and recklessness in the past that 
henceforth the chemist will be obliged 
to find the means of existence for the 
nation. And, judging by his past 
performances, the chemist is quite 
equal to the task. 


COURT IDEA 


action all commercial disputes of a given 
State or locality. The work done has been 
so valuable in taking from the regular 
courts a mass of litigation which interfered 
with important criminal cases, and in se- 
curing quick decisions, that it is now 
planned to extend this innovation through- 
out the country. One of the departments 
at Washington is studying the feasibility 
of such a step in co-operation with the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. 





EDUCATION IN THE ARMY 


BY ELBRIDGE COLBY 


Captain of Infantry, 


United States Army 


Little-known facts about the vast new system of instruction by 
which the United States Army is not only training men to be 
soldiers, but is educating them to be successful in any walk of 
life—Credting strength of character 


Behind the gun is the schoolbook.—EutHu Root 


HE Army of the United States 

has embarked upon a huge edu- 
cational project which few people un- 
derstand or appreciate. It is doing 
three things: It is training troops, 
training officers, training men. These 
three kinds of training are necessary 
to the success of the army as a mili- 
tary organization, and all fit together 
into a well-rounded educational pro- 
gram that will have very valuable re- 
sults, not only for national defense, 
but also for the furtherance of na- 
tional ideals and national economic 
strength. 

The United States Army not only 
trains men as efficient fighting units, 
but also develops their bodies and 
directs their morals. It creates a mo- 
rale and makes loyal Americans of 
men who never before knew the 
meaning of the ideal of service. It 
also trains civilians, through the Na- 
tional Guard, the Organized Re- 
serves, the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps and the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps units, so that 
when the next war comes those called 
into service can be converted into 
brigades and divisions with a rapid- 
ity and an efficiency that will put 
to shame our best efforts of 1917-18. 
Nor is this training merely mechani- 
cal; it does more than create the habit 
of prompt response to set commands. 

There was a time when an army 
was a machine directed by a single 
brain. 


In Civil War days, a colonel 


led his regiment into battle and even 
gave the commands for loading and 
firing, thus directing the entire unit 
in person. Now it is different. When 
the officers of the army were asked 
to state, from their experience in 
the recent war, what was the largest 
number of troops that could be di- 
rectly controlled by one man under 
modern conditions, 87 per cent re- 
plied: “Eight men.” This contrast 
merely emphasizes the change that 
has come to pass—a change evi- 
denced by the altered drill regula- 
tions. A colonel used to command his 
regiment by word of mouth for the 
simultaneous execution of move- 
ments; later it was the major and his 
battalion; and now the captain with 
a company is the highest officer who 
gives such commands. With this de- 
crease in the size of units that can 
be handled efficiently by one man a 
new method of military training has 
been instituted. 

Our army now trains its soldiers to 
think as well as to do. They have to 
learn the manual of arms and troop 
marching, for purposes of control 
and order and ease in moving bodies 
of men. They have to learn the 
mechanism and the manipulation ot 
their weapons, which are nowadays 
neither simple nor few. But this is 
all preliminary. They must next ap- 
preciate the characteristics of these 
weapons, the possibilities of their 
power and the limitations of their 
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use. A soldier is taught how a ma- 
chine gun works; he is taught to fire 
it accurately and steadily, making re- 
pairs and readjustments instantane- 
ously; and he is trained to use his 
Weapon in co-operation with other 
soldiers for the furtherance of the 
common plan. The real purpose is 
to teach him how to think in a mili- 
tary way, along sound tactical lines. 
A purely mechanical mind is of small 
value in the army. The army man 
must learn how to use his judgment 
when handling his military materiel. 
In many respects our training of 
troops is similar, in its principles 
and methods, to the education of the 
schools; indeed, it has been laid down 
as doctrine by the Infantry School 
that above all things an army officer 
must be a teacher and trainer of men. 

There are certain facts to be 
learned. Then the mind must be 
taught to think on the basis of those 
facts. It must be trained to remem- 
ber details, to seek information, to 
evaluate conflicting factors, to arrive 
at a decision, and finally to act with 
force and vigor. This is the method 
for all army men, down to the lowest 
private, who must in time of peace 
be trained to become a corporal and 
lead his eight-man squad himself in 
time of war. According to the latest 
tables of organization we shall need 
non-commissioned officers and _ spe- 
cialists in such numbers as to require 
an intelligence of ‘above average” or 
better in 37.9 per cent of our enlisted 
personnel. These men must have in- 
telligence, but they must also have 
instruction that will give them—in 
addition to a purely military knowl- 
edge—something real and tangible in 
the way of character, initiative, de- 
cisiveness, aggressiveness and a 
sense of responsibility. This is the 
true military training. The materiel 
is military; but, since the conditions 
prescribed by modern weapons have 
changed warfare from the old frontal 
clash of long lines of solid masses 
into the co-operation of separated 
units, the essence is the development 
of sound thinking and individual re- 
sponsibility. This is our army edu- 
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_at Washington. 





cation. It is a type which builds 
men. 


TRAINING OFFICERS 


The army trains officers not as it 
did this during the war, hurriedly, 
frantically, and insufficiently, in 
three-months camps. It is now done 
much more thoroughly and in a man- 
ner more worthy of the seriousness 
and dignity of the profession of arms. 
When an officer is cofhmissioned, he 
has just begun his education. There 
is a complete system of higher educa- 
tion through which all officers have 
to go. Each branch of the army has 
its special service school, as, for in- 
stance, the Infantry School at Camp 
Benning, Ga., the Cavalry School at 
Fort Riley, Kan., and the Field Ar- 
tillery School at Camp Knox, Ky. 
Each of these gives three full-year 
courses which all officers of each 
branch have to take when their turns 
come. Then there are the General 
Service Schools, each comprising a 
full-year course: the School of the 
Line and the Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, and the Staff College 
Six years! This is 
higher education with a vengeance. 
And our officers are trained not only 
in military technique, but as leaders 
of men, particularly as instructors 
who shall in turn train our next Na- 
tional Army. Further than that, 
these schools train not only officers 
of the Regular Army, but also Na- 
tional Guardsmen and Reserve of- 
ficers. And, not by any means to be 
overlooked, the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps schools and colleges 
train those youths who will be the 
platoon and company commanders in 
our next war. 

What, then, is the nature of this 
training’ It is not merely military, 
with only drills and ceremonies, as 
the laymen seem to imagine, any 
more than is our training of troops. 
We teach military history, modern 
diplcematic history, international law, 
educational psychology, and a clear- 
cut, practical form of logical think- 
ing. In our officer schools, in our 
non-commisioned officer schools, 



































and in our garrison schools we in- 
culeate the spirit of discipline, and 
discipline does not mean punishment, 
nor are its symbols the guard-house 
and a court-martial. Discipline is a 
state of mind, a loyalty, a habit of ac- 
tion which enables leaders to obtain 
orderly and efficient results even 
without the giving of commands. 
Rigid attention to detail, careful ex- 
change of military courtesies, upright 
bearing, and uncomplaining obedi- 
ence to instructions are required of 
every officer and every soldier. “‘ The 
ultimate aim of disciplinary train- 
ing,” says the War Department, “ is 
to enable a man in battle, under heavy 
fire, when separated by wide inter- 
vals from his comrades on either side, 
to stick to his task, to utilize intelli- 
gently the weapons with which h- 
has been trained, and to obey such 
orders as may be signaled or other- 
wise transmitted to him by his su- 
periors, or in their absence properly 
to carry on his mission in the light 
of his own judgment.” This is army 
training, based on the development 
of sound leadership, beginning with 
the squad and going on to the higher 
units. This is more than military 
mechanics. It is education of a high 
order. 


THE TRAINING OF MEN 


The army trains men. In the edu- 
cational and vocational schools for 
enlisted men it offers courses on a 
par with, if not superior to, those of- 
fered by trade schools, business col- 
leges, and municipal night schools. 
Such subjects as the following are 
taught: 


Arithmetic. English for illiterates. 
Algebra. Tractor driving. ‘ 
Geometry. Auto and truck repairing. 
Trigonometry. Tractor repairing. 
General history. Mctorcycle repairing. 
United State; Locomotive engineering. 


history. Storage batteries. 
Geograpt y. Motion-picture operation. 
Penmanship. Music 

Spelling. ee 

Autcmobile driving. Clerical work, 
Motereycle driving. Stenography. 


English grammar. Typewriting. 


There were, before the army was 
reduced by Congressional resolution, 
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120,000 men taking courses such as 
these.* 

Here the lad who has been forced 
by family circumstances or by eco- 
nomic pressure to leave the day 
schools can continue to improve him- 
self while solving the problem of self- 
support. He can learn grammar and 
history and mathematics, or he can 
learn a trade. He can also work his 
way through school, earning his liv- 
ing while he learns. And let no one 
imagine that this educational and vo- 
cational system is Federal philan- 
thropy, or Federal competition with 
the public schools of our cities, or a 
mere trick of the peace-time army 
to get recruits. This system is of 
immense value to the individuals who 
take the courses, to be sure, and we 
must not forget that in a group in 
the Second Corps Area, where ‘no 
attempt was made to ‘sell’ vocational 
training to the men,” 90 per cent of 
the recruits elected courses “of their 
own free will and accord.” This sys- 
tem is of value to the country as a 
whole in increasing educational fa- 
cilities, reducing illiteracy, and pro- 
viding skilled labor of a well disci- 
plined and patriotic mind; and we 
must not forget that 24.9 per cent of 
the young citizens enlisted and _ in- 
ducted during the last war were ac- 
tually illiterate. But this system is 
likewise of great utility to the army 
itsel{ in a purely military sense. 

uring the recent war we had to 
hold schools to teach our privates the 
English language, and finally, pressed 
for time, we organized various “ for- 
eign legion” units at Camp Gordon. 
We had to start courses to develop 
specialists in subjects which the men 
might have learned before enlistment, 
and we taught 1,250,000 men in this 
way. It is new being planned to give 
many of these courses in correspon- 
dence work lo members of the Na- 
tional Guard ana Organized Reserves. 
This is considered an urgent matter, 
ina military sense. It has been found 





*This list is from the courses given at one of 
our smaller posts, and thus is thoroughly repre- 
sentative. A still greater variety of subjects is 
offered at the larger camps. 
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that, though we require 37.9 per cent 
of our enlisted men to demonstrate 
intelligence “ above average ”’ or bet- 
ter, we have only 34.8 per cent with 
that intclligence, and that the propor- 
tion of that intelligence in the civilian 
population, according to all estimates, 
is even less. This has recently been 
pointed out by Professor McDougall in 
his book, “Is America Safe for De- 
mocracy?” The others must be de- 
veloped, and this is being done 
through our military schools. ‘“In- 
telligence” is an innate quality, but 
it can and must be developed by 
means of education. The education 
is being provided. Though this is be- 
ing done for purely military pur- 
poses, the country at large must 
recognize that the army is at the 
same time educating the uneducated, 
developing the intelligence of the na- 
tion and making better citizens. 


METHODS AND RESULTS 


Every man who has worn the uni- 
form in our present-day army is now 
a more useful citizen when he gets 
his discharge than he was the day he 
enlisted. He is able to take up the 
rifle and bayonet in time of war for 
the execution of the primary mission 
of our army—national defense; but 
he is also better educated in a genera! 
way and better trained to work at a 
trade. 

The army teaches by what is called 
the “applicatory method,” which was 
developed by the School of the Line 
and is designed to train the type of 
soldier required in modern warfare. 
In the words of C. R. Mann, “Since 
every soldier in battle is almost cer- 
tain at some time to be placed in a 
position requiring independent action 
and qualities of leadership, it is es- 
sential that the training system of 
the army should develop in every 
man, as far as_ possible, indepen- 
dence, initiative, resourcefulness, and 
powers of quick and sound judgment. 
There are two fundamental princi- 
ples underlying the applicatory 
method. The first is that the best 
method of training men to think is 


to place them in real situations which 
challenge their abilities and make 
thinking necessary. The _ second is 
that progress is best measured by 
objective standards which reveal 
what a man can actually do.” The 
army teachers begin with an explana- 
tion ; then they have a demonstration ; 
then an application. All the psycholog- 
ical aids of the laws of association 
are utilized; both oral and _ visual 
means of presentation are employed. 
The principles taught are then put to 
immediate practice, forcing the mind 
of the man under instruction to work 
immediately in and around the facts 
taught—thus fixing the instruction 
practically and indelibly. 


The army instructor meets many 
of the same problems that are met 
by civilian educators. Indeed, we 
feel that in a few particulars we have 
answered questions which the civil- 
ians have not been able to answer; 
we have new methods which they 
might well study, for we as well as 
they have.on our hands the vital is- 
sue of national education. We teach 
illiterates, for instance, how to read 
and write by having them study and 
copy out such sentences as these: 

It is a big job to learn to read and write. 
good American soldier likes a big job. 

We are American soldiers. 

Theodore Roosevelt wrote letters to his chil- 


dren and his children wrote letters to 
him. 


My sergeant can read, write and use a 
gun. 
My sergeant is a good soldier. 


i 
I have learned to brush my teeth, to keep 


my head and shoulders up, and _ to 
keep my uniform neat and clean. 
The army is a good place for any man. 


I learned what our flag means. 
Uncle Sam is good to us. 


They read of the lives of great 
Ameriéans, and every biography em- 
phasizes the value of education to 
Washington, Jefferson, Grant, Frank- 
lin, Roosevelt, Lincoln. They are al- 
ways taught patriotism, whatever the 
subject of instruction. They are 
taught self-reliance, obedience to 
duty, self-respect. After their ser- 
vice, they can intelligently function as 
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citizens to the best interests of the 
nation in social, economic, and po- 
litical affairs, just as in a military, 
sense they have been trained. to act 
on the field of battle, with or without 
orders, for the success of the army 
asawhole. That is the army’s aim— 
to turn out good citizens. We are 
trying to develop in this country 
skilled labor, minds that do not run 
to radicalism and the red flag, edu- 
cated men who can work at their spe- 
cific business with the interests of 





the nation at heart, fine upstanding 
youths who are a credit to the army 
and the nation. Nor should we ever 
forget, whether we are dressed in 
khaki uniform or in academic cap 
and gown, or in the sack suit of the 
man-in-the-street, that, as Steinmetz 
says: “‘ When God holds His assizes 
and hurls the nations against one an- 
other in battle, there is no single ele- 
ment of physical, moral, or intellec- 
tual worth which does not weigh in 
the balance.” 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


By FRANCIS HAFFKINE SNOW 


The situation with respect to a growing evil and to the medieval 
laws that still exist with regard to it—W hat Great Britain and the ° 
United States are doing to remedy the injustice of the ages— 
Russia’s radical change in regard to children born out of wedlock 


OWN through the ages the long 
D procession of “unmarried 
mothers ” has come—a pale and 
spectral line of figures whose faces 
are stamped with suffering. Behind 
them come their children—born out 
of wedlock—a wan and_ ghostly 
pageant, on whose pinched features 
are reflected the agony and bitterness 
of their mothers. Little martyrs are 
these, whose wistful eyes are too big 
for the thin faces, and whose narrow 
temples, like those of the child Saint 
Dmitri, are stained with the crimson 
wounds of their martyrdom. 

Among all races, among all peoples, 
from the time, many thousands of 
years ago, when marriage was estab- 
lished as an institution, and the bride 
was brought to the house of the 
bridegrom amid the music of 
hymeneal feasts, the problem of birth 
outside of marriage has been always 
present: A problem, like a stream 
flowing to the sea, that ever widened 
and deepened, and, like the sea, ever a 
waste of salt bitterness. For mar- 


riage, from being merely a protection 
to woman, grew into a legal device to 
perpetuate private property and in- 
heritance rights. When this stage 
was reached, the stigma on the child 
not born in wedlock became greater, 
and greater also became the dangers 
to which the offspring were sub- 
jected. 

But the stream never ceased flow- 
ing. Down through the dark years 
of the Middle Ages it came, a gloom- 
wrapped, tortuous current, flowing 
mostly underground, unseen and un- 
realized by the multitudes of happy 
mothers who could look in the eyes of 
their newborn children without 
shame or self-reproach. The solemn 
lawgivers realized that it existed, 
when they had to punish, often with 
death, the guilty mothers brought be- 
fore them for the crime of infanti- 
cide. The Church also knew it as 
well as, if not better than, the civil au- 
thorities, and when the State de- 
prived the proscribed children of 
their civil rights, the Church took 
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from them also their ecclesiastical 
rights. Theirs not the joy of absolu- 
tion or of burial in consecrated 
ground. Those that survived were 
branded for all their span of life— 
branded even before they were born, 
by the agonies suffered by the mother 
when she knew her disgrace; branded 
by all her nervous reactions and 
dread, her pain and _ humiliation. 
One of the most pathetic figures in 
literature—Marguerite in Goethe’s 
“ Faust ”—will remain immortal as a 
picture painted by the hand of genius 
of the mental, moral and physical 
agonies endured by such unwedded 
mothers. 

If this were all there was to it—if 
it were merely a question of suffer- 
ing—the self-righteous and pitiless 
world would have no immediate con- 
cern. On the contrary, as the social 
history of the world has demon- 
strated, it would allow the process of 
suffering to go on forever, strong in 
its entrenched belief that sin must 
find its punishment. “As ye have 
made your bed—!” The moral 
castigation of the community is 
necessary, for otherwise sin would 
be encouraged; the illicit mother, far 
from being helped, must be cast out 
forever, as a warning to all those who 
refuse to accept the convention and 
who refuse to recognize the sanctity 
_of the marriage code. Furthermore, 

the rights of the legal child over the 
illegal child must be maintained. A 
curious state of affairs it would be, 
have thought the men who gave the 
world its social legislation, if the 
child born out of wedlock were ad- 
mitted to have rights on an equality 
with the child born in wedlock! 

The result of this attitude toward 
the unmarried mother has been that 
the laws relating to this subject are 
stamped with an inherent cruelty 
which has done nothing to mitigate 
the evil, while adding to the suffer- 
ings of the transgressing women and 
their offspring, and hence ultimately 
to the aggregate of the sufferings of 
humanity. If the erring woman, 
driven to desperation by shame and 
poverty, committed infanticide—and 
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infanticides have been frequent from 
the medieval to the modern epoch— 
she was tried by the inexorable maj- 
esty of the law, and duly punished 
without regard to psychological com- 
plexities or relative judgments. And 
the father of her child has remained 


immune from all responsibility. All 


the anguish and disgrace have fallen 
upon the mother. An inevitable re- 
sult has been that the children have 
suffered by reaction. They have been 
born in large ratio abnormal, the vic- 
tims of nervous and psyschological 
disorders; the mortality among them 
has been twice that of legitimate off- 
spring, and of those that survived, 
the social records existing indicate 
that many were defectives, tending to 
become burdens on the community or 
to drift on the easy stream leading 
down to criminality. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


What is the world situation in our 
modern times? Study of an authori- 
tative source—the Annuaire Interna- 
tional de Statistique, published by the 
permanent Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Statistics at The 
Hague, 1917—shows that the great 
underground stream is still flowing. 
The table on the following page giv- 
ing the number of unlegalized births 
in the various countries of Europe is 
based almost wholly upon figures 
from that source. (This and the two 
tables near the end of the article are 
taken from the study published by 
the United States Department of 
Labor referred to on Page 436.) 
Blanks indicate that no figures are 
available for the periods shown. 

It will be noted from this table that 
the average for the period 1910-14 
shows almost everywhere an increase 
over the preceding period tabulated, 
and that the figures given for 1915, 
1916 and even 1917, where available, 
show a similar increase. 

That there is a great evil here 
which the world has tolerated for too 
many hundreds of years there can be 
no question. An average of 9 per 
cent. of fatherless children in the 
world’s population equals an enormous 
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NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ILLEGAL BIRTHS IN EUROPE 


Illegitimate Live 
Births, 1914. 
Country. 


Number. 


Austria-Hungary: 
Austria 
Hungary 

Belgiuin 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 


102,845 


German Empire 


Bavaria 
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Saxcny 
Wirttemberg 

Great Britain and Ireland: 
England and Wales... 
Ireland 
Scotland 

Italy 

Norway 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia in Europe 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

The Netherlands 
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Average, 
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aggregate of human misery. A cer- 
tain element of earnest men and wo- 
men who have awakened to the evil, 
and sought its remedy, have banded 
together in various countries to work 
for better legislation. Efforts have 
been made in a number of countries to 
fasten responsibility on the father, to 
help the mother, to care for the child; 
but the ponderous inertia of the law 
has made most of these efforts as fu- 
tile as the impact of a pebble on a 
granite cliff. It has taken the fright- 
ful consequences of the World Wary, 
in respect of depopulation, to bring 
the problem home to the legislators of 
Europe. 


A bill to protect and aid the unmar- 
ried mother and her child—the second 
of its kind—is now pending in Eng- 
land. France, in co-operation with 
the International Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation, is seeking to fix legal respon- 
sibility upon the father—a far cry 
from the provision in Napoleon’s fa- 
mous code which prohibited any in- 
quiry into the paternity of such a 
child. The Scandinavian countries 
are legislating to assure the child’s 


future. Soviet Russia has made the 
rights of the non-legal child equal 
with those of the legitimate. A num- 
ber of States in our own country have 
enacted similar legislation. 


The child—the world’s most en- 
lightened thought revolves around 
this centre. For the child is the fu- 
ture man or woman, and whatever 
may be the sins of the parents, it is 
innocent. This conclusion, simple and 
obvious to all high-minded people to- 
day, has been accepted as axiomatic 
only within the last few decades; but 
the great majority of communities. 
even if they accept this conclusion 
when it is brought to their attention, 
rarely, if at all, think of the problem 
and of what shall be done to solve it. 
They scarcely, indeed, realize that it 
is serious. The statistics of European 
nations, so far as available, are elo- 
quent. 


THE NEW LAW IN RUSSIA 


One country for which statistics 
have failed for a number of years is 
Russia. The 2.3 per cent. recorded up 
to 1909, however, is far below the 
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facts. Any one who has lived in Rus- 
sia knows this. Here, where the so- 
called “ grazhdanski brak” or “ civil 
marriage ” was an institution no less 
recognized than legal marriage, and 
where thousands of men and women 
were living together outside the insti- 
tution of marriage, all over the vast 
empire, the percentage of illegitimate 
issue was enormous. The Bolsheviki, 
whatever crimes may be laid at their 
door politically or otherwise, must be 
given credit for the passage of en- 
lightened legislation on this subject. 
It has remained for Soviet Russia to 
make the rights of the child born out 
of wedlock absolutely equal to those 
of the child born in wedlock; to com- 
pel the mother to reveal the name of 
the father three months before her 
confinement, and to force the father 
to recognize and support the off- 
spring. In cases where the prospec- 
tive mother’s relations have been such 
as to make the paternity of the child 
doubtful, all those named are held to 
proportionate contributions for sup- 
port. Ten clauses of the new marriage 
law of Soviet Russia embody this new 
legislation. The two introductory 
paragraphs ring like a clarion of chal- 
lenge to the still medievalized legisla- 
tion of the Western World. This is 
what they say: 

The basis of the family shall be actual 
parentage; no distinction shall be estab- 


lished between natural parentage and legit- 
imate parentage. 


Children not born in matrimony shall 
have the same rights as children born to 
persons whose marriage has been regis- 
tered. 


It is easy for those entrenched 
within the puritan moral code to 
point to the statement made by Karl 
Kautsky, the German Socialist leader, 
“the complete equality of rights be- 
tween all children, without distinction 
of parentage, is a measure of social 
psychology preparing the way for ap- 
plying the care of the community to 
all children, removing the last founda- 
tions of bourgeois marriage,” as 
ground for the assumption that this 
new legislation of the Soviets is in- 
tended to do away with marriage as 


an institution, and to realize the So- 
cialist dream of breaking up the fam- 
ily as a social unit. To those who have 
studied the grinding of the pitiless 
laws of Western nations, notably of 
Great Britain—and not excluding the 
United States—the few simple words 
quoted above have in them that sub- 
limity found everywhere in Russian 
life and Russian literature, and crys- 
tallized in Tolstoy’s “‘ Resurrection.” 
Here, if anywhere, is the spirit of 
“the great White Christ who come; 
out of Russia.” 


ENGLISH REFORM MEASURES 


Coming more closely to our own 
sins of omission and commission, the 
bare statement of the situation as re- 
gards unmarried mothers in the two 
great English-speaking countries of 
the world—Great Britain and the 
United States—will serve to show 
how necessary it is for the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon nations to take heed, not 
only of the present, but of the future. 
Mrs. C. Gasquoine-Hartley in the 
Nineteenth Century for September, 
1921 (pp. 511-520), makes the follow- 
ing statement, based on official sta- 
tistics: 

The births registered in Great Britain in 
1919 (the last year for which the complete 
figures had been published) include 41,876 
illegitimate births, an increase of 424 upon 
the numbers of 1918. In one year nearly 
42,000 children born out of wedlock in this 
land of ours! Try to realize what these 
figures mean. In the course of a single 
generation of twenty-five years, 1,000,000 
shame-branded little ones are born—branded 
because their parents have acted illegit- 
imately. 


The situation in the United States 
is scarcely less serious. An estimate 
made in the same year by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor [“ Illegitimacy 
As a Child-Welfare Problem.” By 
Emma C. Lundberg and Katharine F. 
Lenroot] makes it certain that at least 
32,000 white children are born out oz 
wedlock each year. If this indicates a 
percentage a little lower than that for 
Great Britain, it should be remem- 
bered that the proportion of unregis- 
tered illegitimate births here is much 
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greater than that of unregistered le- 
gitimate births, as many of our States 
and cities fail to compile separate sta- 
tistics for the first category. From 
all the figures obtainable, the problem 
is as serious here as in Europe. 

What is being done to lighten this 
gigantic burden of suffering, both of 
the thousands of unwilling mothers 
and of their unwanted, socially handi- 
capped and unhappy children? 

In England, Mrs. Gasquoine-Hart- 
ley tells us, a National Council for the 
Unmarried Mother and Her Child was 
formed in London on Feb. 14, 1918. 
This council “ is composed of repre- 
sentatives appointed by public author- 
ities, as well as representatives of na- 
tional voluntary organizations, and to 
these are added individual members. 
In this way the co-ordination of ef- 
forts so greatly needed is gained. 
Much admirable work has been done. 
especially in educating public opin- 
ion.” English public opinion is gener- 
ally awakening to the peril of this 
growing evil. The actual percentage 
of illegitimate births is much greater 
than the available figures show. “In 
England, unfortunately,” says Mrs. 
Gasquoine-Hartley, “ still-born births 
need not be registered; were they re- 
eorded the illegitimate birth rate 
would be much higher. In those coun- 
tries where the records are kept the 
number of still-born illegitimate 
births is always very high—some- 
times twice as high as it. is for chil- 
dren born under the protection of mar- 
riage.” The most enlightened British 
public opinion is uniting in believing 
that the laws known by that old and 
opprobrious term of insult and re- 
proach, the “‘ Bastardy Laws,” must 
be so amended as to protect the child, 
to help the mother, and to fasten re. 
sponsibility upon the father. 

This awakening of public opinion 
has crystallized in an attempt to in- 
troduce new legislation. In May, 
1920, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, repre- 
senting the National Council, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons a 
bill devised to give everv child horn 
out of wedlock two parents instead of 





one. It encountered great opposition, 
especially to the provision aimed to 
settle the question of paternity from 
the outset, and also to the provision 
seeking to protect the children by 
placing them under public guardian- 
ship as wards of court under the 
Children’s Act of 1902. Pruned and 
amended to the point where its owr 
sponsor could scarcely recognize it, 
this bill, “‘ the most rational and thor- 
oughgoing attack on _ irresponsible 
parenthood that has ever been at- 
tempted in this country” [ibid. p. 
214], was finally successfully shelved, 
but the English workers would not be 
silenced. This year another bill was 
brought forward by Captain Bowyer, 
based on the uncontested clauses of 
the Chamberlain bill, and it has 
passed both readings in the House 
without opposition. Its title, ‘“ Chil- 
dren of Unmarried Parents bill,” 
shows the revolution that has taken 
place in the English attitude. If'this 
bill is finally made law, it will compel 
the father to support his child. It 
will further do away with that mon- 
strous feature of (Engish) law which 
says that a child born out of wedlock 
must remain so for all time, even 
thcugh the parents marry in order to 
give the child legitimacy. In Sectland 
this brutal injustice has never been 
perpetrated by the law. 


The position of unmarried mothers. 
always bad, has been made worse by 
the conditions arising from the war. 
The unwilling mothers, usually very 
young, often weak-minded, of poor 
physique, untrained, and hence low 
wage-earners, struggle against heavy 
odds. Their bitter cry is: “ Help me 
to get rid of my baby!” Forced to go 
out to work, they must necessarily 
neglect their offspring, a fact which 
helps to explain the high mortality 
among these children. Defective nu- 
trition, bad home conditions and lack 
of care combine to lessen the child’s 
chances of survival; but for these 
conditions, implies Mrs. Gasquoinc- 
Hartley, the criminal negligence and 
indifference of the socia! order is pri- 
marily responsible, not the unwedded 
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mother. It is all very well for society 
to say that the mother must be pun- 
ished for her sin, but in saying this, 
and in dealing with the girl-mother 
harshly, as it has done in the past, 
society has lost sight of the fact that 
it is penalizing itself in wastage otf 
child life, to say nothing of the em- 
bitterment and anti-social instincts 
which such treatment develops in 
those that survive. It all comes down 
to this: the mother must be helped, 
not pushed lower; her child must be 
put under the guardianship of the 
State, and its physical, mental and 
moral well-being, so far as possible, 
secured. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The figures available show that the 
conditions observable in Great Britain 
are duplicated on this side of the At- 
lantic. The estimate of 32,000 ur 
sanctioned yearly births has been al- 
ready referred to. The figures given 
on the opposite page are drawn with 
but one exception from information 
furnished by State departments »f 
health and bureaus of vital statistics. 
That the table covers only sixteen 
States is explained by the difficulty 
of obtaining differentiated data, spe- 
cial registration laws, &c. Figures 
for the negro population of the 
country, which are very high, are ex- 
cluded, as representing a special prob- 
lem in themselves. The situation is 
shown in certain States and cities. 


Incomplete and unsatisfactory as 
are these figures, they are serious 
when weighed as a whole, and espe- 
cially when one considers the un- 
counted and unknown percentages of 
the States not recorded. Equally un- 
representative of the country as a 
whole and equally serious in its im- 
plications is the tabulation for cities 
of over 100,000 population where 
figures are available. For some 
cities, the percentage runs up to 4 or 
5 per cent. 

The official records show that the 
majority of the mothers are young, 
irresponsible morally and often men- 
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tally weak and of bad heredity. The 
rate of mortality among the illegiti- 
mate issue, large numbers of which 
are already under the care of social 
agencies, is alarmingly high. In Bal- 
timore, in 1915, white children of 
legitimate birth died at a rate of 95.9 
per thousand, says Katharine F. Len- 
root (Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 
Sept. 3, 1921), while the infant mor- 
tality rate for white children of ille- 
gitimate birth was 315.5, or 3.3 times 
as great. In Milwaukee, during the 
two-year period, 1916-17, the death 
rate was 236.8 per thousand, or 2.25 
times greater than for children of le- 
gitimate birth. In Boston, in 1914, the 
rate was 95 for legitimate, 281 for il- 
legitimate births—nearly three times 
greater. Miss Lenroot says in this 
connection : 

Early separation of the mother and child, 
and the consequent difficulties in feeding, 
undoubtedly accounted in large part for 
this excessive rate, though the rate for 
diseases of early infancy, closely associated 
with pre-natal and natal conditions, was in 
Boston nearly three times as high as the 
corresponding rate for children of legiti- 
mate birth. * * * Recognizing the rela- 
tion between separation from the mother 
and infant mortality, the laws of two States 
(Maryland and North Carolina) forbid the 
separation of mothers and babies under 6 
months of age, while in another State 
(Minnesota) and in the largest city of a 
fourth (Milwaukee), the same purpose is 
— through regulation by official 
oales. 


Other figures show that a majority 
of the children born in this country 
out of wedlock receive no financial 
support by the fathers. Boston rec- 
erds show that of 2,178 such children 
cared for by social agencies, only 674 
~-not quite one-third—received any 
assistance. Philadelphia records show 
two-fifths as an average for 629 chil- 
dren, Milwaukee a three-tenths aver- 
age for 271, and this only for partial 
and inadequate support. In most 
States, up to the present time, it has 
been found incompatible with the in- 
terests of the legal family to place 
the child of illegitimate birth upon 
an equality—as regards his claims 
upon the father—with the child born 
in wedlock. North Dakota, by legis- 
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UNLEGALIZED BIRTHS IN CERTAIN STATES 
i a ‘ i Per Cent. of Live Births 
Live Births in 1915. Reported as Illegitimate. 
State. Reported as Ille- Annual 
Total. gitimate. Average, 

Alabarna: Number. Per Cent. 1910-1914. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
WRENS Sa Sress o cateatraets 31,424 302 1.0 os 0.9 0.9 
OMENS jek s:'a'u ar ot craiecseie ate 17,340 2,448 14.1 ie 13.7 12.8 
f 2 COMMCCUCUE io cic vscoen cae 31,910 356 aon 1.0 re ees 
OP RUMORS 6 csics- 0 cove ene cain 61,850 5 881 1.4 1.6 3.5 1.4 

Maryland: 

WWHIEES oc ois mao wenees 26,126 622 2.4 2.3 ae oy 
WORMED, - sipitigiave daca dwn ¢ 6,241 1,295 20.7 15.2 me ee 

MEGSSACHUSCULS: <oc cee tees 93,394 / 2,108 2.3 deg aa 2% 

PRINS os shoo oe eekele ae 81,100 1,363 1.7 1.6 ad ae 

WS eee re 55,233 1,117 2.0 2.0 9 1.8 

DEES ge dadieuecades sas 71,543 1,504 2% 2.4 2.2 2.4 2.3 
B RENGMIREREE diac aieia, rors ware nrnend es 1,290 12 9 8 1.9 1.0 3 
| New Hampshire ........ 10,003 84 8 1.0 ward wel 

Pennsylvania ............ 219,061 4 4,448 2.0 faite ah wan ‘ 

Pa Oe rr 13,987 215 1.5 1.5 1.3 1.2 ‘ 

South DAGte iccceccee 13,650 107 8 8 9 9 7 

BIE dcuwcuntead cae aanweas 12,983 109 8 sa +6 aa ‘ 

VORTNORE chcciwavewsacaes 7,875 149 1.9 1.7 1.4 1.8 : 

WHasCOUMY . caccaccevances 58,014 840 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.5 4 


ILLEGITIMACY FIGURES IN CERTAIN AMERICAN CITIES 


Live Births in 1915. 


Reported as Illegitimate. 
City. Reported as Ille- Annual 
Total. gitimate. Average, 

Number. Per Cent. 1910-1914 1916. 1917. 1918. 
Baltimore? ..ceccss ween 11,460 359 3.1 3.8 2.6 23 ware 
RE ec:5.ve laws cee 19,725 “ 800 .6 4.1 oie wats na 
FUEGO. givaececubatevnns 12,683 263 21 2.0 22 2.5 1.8 
COED dacdc ndwoa base vs 7,804 299 3.8 3.7 ~ ha 
CHOVOIAMGE  ccccsics wes watas 16,623 386 2.3 2.3 ee saa 1.2 
DERE Cu vades velavanwe nao 3,703 105 2.8 3.0 2.9 3.6 ae 
BeRINO SE. Sia tie we tee asawe ee 21,088 547 2.6 2.7 ante ene oes 
Grand Rapids .....ccsces 3,157 117 Se 2.7 an was aie 
Te GENe Soin eiececn 5,418 329 6.1 6.1 6.2 7.9 8.2 
PRUIOUMECE, wiccceieswanes 11,278 292 2.6 2.6 2.8 2.6 “a 
MESIMROEGDOHS 2... cc cccccese 8,529 365 4.3 4.4 4.0 4.0 3.8 
MOWER. cibinaws de caenenen 10,955 152 1.4 1.5 1.3 ho ‘ 
i ee oy SR 141,256) 1,703 1.2 1.4 Be 1.0 a 
PRHSGGIPNIN. 2... cccmecss 40,849 1,332 aah 2.5 2.4 2.3 u 
PICCRIIEER. oc v.06 ceiccecne 16,139 490 3.0 3.6 dan TT ee 
PYOVIGOUEG .6. 5 50.cc cesses 5,835 123 a 2:2 a 2.3 mela 
et. 6.6 Caw nae oaiwwss 14,143 529 3.7 4.3 3.9 3.6 3.6 
Oe NAD os aks che wise eee »,291 272 5.1 4.5 4.5 5.0 wate 
TOMAS 2. cccssccvccecces 4,495 118 2.6 2.5 rs 1.8 in 
Washington... ...cscccccess 4,872 110 2.3 23 1.6 2.3 ada 
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lation passed in 1917, and Arizona in 
1921, became exceptions. Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Missouri give rights of 
limited inheritance from a father 
whose paternity has been proved dur- 
ing his lifetime. In some States spe- 
cial legislation has decreed a share of 
support so small as to be ludicrous. 
There is a tendency in some States 
toward liberalization. The obligation 
of the father was increased in Massa- 
chusetts in 1913. The Minnesota law 
of 1917 is one of the most liberal laws 
on the statute books of any State. 


Best of all in the hope it brings of 


amelioration of the modern world’s 
greatest social injustice was the for- 


mation of the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of La- 
yor established to deal with this 
whole problem. At the request of the 
Intercity Conference on Illegitimaey, 
this bureau in 1920 held two regional 
conferences, one in New York, the 
other in Chicago, for the purpose of 
securing a standard of legal protec- 
tion for children born out of wedlock. 
A report which included a first ten- 
tative draft of a uniform illegitimacy 
act was drawn up by the Nationai 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws in 1920; as a direct 
result of the action of the Children’s 
Bureau, this was presented to the 
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National Conference in 1921, and was 
laid over for one year for considera- 
tion. If this bill eventually goes 
through, it will be no less effective 
than the English bill now pending in 
fixing the father’s responsibility for 
support. Thus far, however, the sit- 
uation is far from satisfactory, and 
calls for action devised to safeguard 
the rights of the unwedded mother, 
of her child, and of society. 'The ex- 
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isting legislation on this subject in 
most of the so-called civilized coun- 
tries is virtually medieval. The in- 
nocent child is still penalized at its 
mother’s breast, and for all its life, 
if it survives. As to the parents, the 
whole punishment still falls upon the 
head of only one of the guilty parties. 
This, from the standpoint of our 
Anglo-Saxon principles, is not “ fair 
play.” 


IS THE RADIUM SUPPLY VANISHING 


By THOMAS C. JEFFERIES 


HERE is little or no warrant for state- 

ments that have recently been made 
declaring that the supply of the world’s 
radium is vanishing; that the supply is 
now alarmingly small, and that no new 
deposits of radium-bearing ore have been 
ciscovered for several years. An investi- 
gation recently made shows that about 
seventy-five new radium claims are dis- 
covered every year, and that this average 
has been maintained for the past five or 
six years. About fifty of these annual lo- 
cations are made in Colorado, the rest in 
Utah. One of the leading scientific repre- 
sentatives of radium interests—John I. 
Mullen—in charge of the radium opera- 
tions for the Standard Chemical Company 
in Colorado and Utah, has definitely stated 
that there will never be a shortage of 
radium in the world, although the cost may 
increase because of the higher cost of min- 
ing. “God Almighty,” he added, “ jeweled 
the works of Nature with this precious 
substance in such a way that individuals 
cannot control it, and human beings can- 
not dig it out in a short period. The 
pockets are scarce and far between, but 
as long as capital is willing to spend the 
money for moving rock, so long can capital 
produce radium.” 

Among other theories that have been ex- 
ploded by the scientific and exploratory 
cperations conducted by the Standard 
Chemical Company is the so-called “rim 
theory.” Certain Government geologists 


and others were of the opinion that carno- 
tite ore could be found only on the rims of 
deep canyons of the carnotite areas, and 
that such ore would extend into the hill 





but a few feet. When this theory was 
generally accepted throughout the world, 
great alarm resulted; in America, hearings 
were held before certain Congressional 
committees. In the Fall of 1917, however, 
ii was definitely proved that the largest 
Lodies of carnotite ore were to be found 
some distance back from the rims, general- 
ly from half a mile to a mile. 

Large bodies of ore have been found 
with even twenty to seventy-five feet of 
over-burden. This discovery has led to a 
greater feeling of optimism regarding the 
supply of radium that may be expected 
from future mining operations. 

Of especial interest in this connection is 
the Yellow Jacket Flat in Hieroglyphic 
Camp Canyon in Montrose County, Colo- 
rado. A few years ago there was opened 
up in this section a claim which at first 
appeared to be merely an outcropping of 
carnotite ore, and quarrying operations 
yielded a satisfactory production of good 
quality ore. At that time it was expected 
that probably the usual average number of 
100, 200 or 300 sacks of ore might be ex- 
tvacted from the claim, but up to July 1, 
1921, 18,000 tons of good ore had been 
mined from this flat, and mining opera- 
tions are continuing to produce about 800 
tons a month. 

Some large bodies of ore are being mined 
half a mile from the rim, and the ore has 
an over-burden of about forty feet. The 
Standard Chemical Company, capitalized 
at half a million dollars, produced approxi- 
mately ten times the value of its capital in 
radium. At the present time it has 240 
men working, and continues to produce. 
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THE KNIGHTS 






OF COLUMBUS 


HISTORY MOVEMENT 


By JOHN B. KENNEDY 


Editor of Columbia, a publication devoted to Knights of Columbus matters 


An official explanation of the reasons for the new organization 
to revise United States history and of the objects to be attained 


HE Knights of Columbus move- 

ment to revive interest in the 

origins and progress of Amer- 
ican history constitutes, by itself, no 
unimportant item of current history. 
Launched at the San Francisco inter- 
national convention, it was there of- 
ficially announced that the aim of the 
movement was not to rewrite Ameri- 
can history, but “to encourage investi- 
gation into the origins, the achieve- 
ments and the problems of the United 
States; to interpret and perpetuate 
the American principles of liberty, 
popular sovereignty and government 
by ecensent of the governed; to pro- 
mote American solidarity and to exalt 
the American ideal.” 

A broad program, an ambitious 
program, but one not incapable of 
fulfillment by an organization of 
800,000 men that proved its title to 
public confidence by the successful 
fulfillment of an amazingly large and 
detailed program of welfare and re- 
construction work during the war. 
To have managed an organization of 
5,000 workers and to have provided 
creature comforts and recreation for 
5,000,000 embattled men during the 
war, on a fund of $40,060,000, and 
vet to have had a balance of sufficient 
size to operate employment bureaus 
that placed approximately 400,000 
veterans in jobs, provided for the col- 
lege education of more than 400 
others and created a chain of 130 eve- 
ning trade schools by which 250,000 
others have benefited and still are 
benefiting, besides maintaining an 
intensive welfare service in all Gov- 
ernment and military and marine hos- 
pitals—that is achievement. 


When, therefore, the Knights of 
Columbus state that their history 
movement is non-religious, non- 
racial, simply and purely pro-Ameri- 
can, they can rely on close national 
acquaintance with their record to 
credit them. They do not, as some 
have held, seek to impose a Knights 
of Columbus history, or a Catholic 
history, upon America. An American 
history is all that Americans need, 
and American history is all that the 
Knights of Columbus seek to pro- 
mote. 

There has been increasing evi- 
dence, especially since this country’s 
entry into the war, of aims, some of 
them arising from unquestionably 
honest motives, to set the War of the 
Revolution in a new light before the 
youth of America, who must accept 
their history as it is given to them. 
The War of 1812, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and, in fact, the entire range 
of American foreign relations has 
been subjected by several well-known 
authors to a revision in conflict with 
previously written stories of inci- 
dents and personages concerned with 
these great landmarks of American 
history. Henry Clay has been set 
down in revised history as a “ gam- 
bler” and a “bluffer,” Polk as a 
“ blusterer,” Blaine as “ superficial ”’ 
and “a biatant hawker after votes,” 
Cleveland as “ guilty of unpardonable 
rudeness’ and Knox as “a dollar 
diplomat.” These and similar ex- 
pressions contain a partisan flavor. 
Unquestionably the men using them 
are entitled to their opinions, and it 
is equally unquestionable that opinion 
does not constitute history. A com- 
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parison of the editions of Barnes’s 
history used in our schools forty 
years ago with the new editions in 
use today will reveal the discrepan- 
cies between the old and new esti- 
mates of important events and per- 
sonages that explain the necessity of 
the Knights of Columbus movement. 
Epithets exchanged between the par- 
tisans of statesmen in the heat of 
campaigning are no fair estimate of 
such statesmen’s contribution to na- 
tional development; yet these esti- 
mates are now finding record in 
many textbooks. 


But the object of the Knights of 
Columbus American history move- 
ment is not so much negative—the 
opposing of errors in history, and 
their correction—as the positive pro- 
motion of research into original 
sources of American history and the 
analysis of the resuits of this re- 
search distributed in millions of 
pamphlets throughout the country. 
The Knights have offered $7,500 in 
prizes to stimulate interest in the 
movement—$3,000 for professors of 
history, $2,000 for school superinten- 
dents and school teachers, $1,000 each 
for students in Mexico, Central and 
South America, and overseas, who 
have facilities for studying archives 
and American history relations, and 
$500 for students in colleges in the 
United States. It is estimated that 
with the completion and distribution 
of a cycle of some score of mono- 
graphs, with the vast clerical and ex- 
pert work involved, the movement 
will involve an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. 


Edward F. McSweeney of Boston 
is Chairman of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Commission, and _ serving 
with him are Rear Admiral William 
S. Benson, former Chief of Naval 
Operations and Chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board; Pro- 
fessor Henry Jones Ford of Prince- 
ton University ; Hon. Maurice Francis 
Egan, former United States Minister 
to Denmark; Hon. Hannis Taylor, 
former United States Minister to 
Spain; Professor Charles S. Mc- 
Carthy of the Catholic University of 








America, and Professor Hermann 
Derry of Union College. The Board 
of Judges in the American history 
contest comprises Gaillard Hunt, 
Chief Archivist of the United States 
Department of State, Chairman; Pro- 





EDWARD F. McSWEENEY 


Chairman of the Knights of Columbus History 
Commission 


fessor David A. McCabe of Princeton 
University ; Professor William Cleve- 
land of Boston University, and 
Frank I. Cobb, a well-known New 
York editor. 

Headquarters for the commission 
have been established at 199 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston, where the 
campaign is directed to enroll 160,600 
teachers and students in the move- 
ment, behind which the Knights of 
Columbus have thrown their organ- 
ized strength. 


The breadth of the subjects to be 
studied, embracing the period from 
the discovery to the Pilgrim settle- 
ment, from the origin of Colonial 
Charters to the Arms Conference, in- 
dicates the possibilities of the move- 


ment as a stimulant to interest in the . 


history of the Republic’s strides to in- 
ternational greatness. ‘The promi- 
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nence and acknowledged scholarship 
of the men serving on the commis- 
sion and the board of judges are a 
guarantee that every monograph 
judged by them and published by the 
organization will be authoritative. 
In theircitizenship promotion work, 
carried on, not only in the chain of 
Knights of Columbus evening schools 
or the innumerable open forums on 
social questions maintained by the 
Knights every Fall and Winter, and 
supplied by them with expert socio- 
logical lecturers, but through each 
of the 2,000 Knights of Columbus 
councils in the United States, the 
Knights have learned how compara- 
tively small is the knowledge of 
American history possessed by those 
seeking citizenship here and how 
ignominiously inaccurrate, as a rule, 
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is the information of native citizens 
regarding vital events of the story of 
America. 

As in their opposition to the anti- 
Jewish campaign and in their sup- 
port of the anti-tuberculosis fight, 
both of which have been acclaimed as 
vital and enduring factors for the na- 
tional benefit by authorities in no 
way affiliated with our organization, 
so the Knights of Columbus intend 
that their fostering of this new 
movement to stimulate interest in ac- 
curate American history shall be no 
ephemeral activity, but a steady, per- 
sistent endeavor to aid in supplying 
that background of correct and com- 
plete knowledge of the national 
genesis and evolution without which 
citizenship must ever remain spiritu- 
ally imperfect. 


THE FATE OF RUSSIA’S WAR PRISONERS 


N article published by the Japan Weekly 
Chronicle on Sept. 15, 1921, not only 
shatters optimism regarding the chance of 
repatriation of the war prisoners still re- 
maining in Russia, but paints a picture of 
the treatment meted out by imperial Russia 
to all her war prisoners so tragic as to 
transcend anything laid at the door of Ger- 
many. According to Dv. Kerner, a Hunga- 
rian who held a _ responsible position in 
Budapest before the war, and who was 
taken prisoner and sent to Siberia soon 
after the conflict started, there are still 
about 50,000 war priseners left in Russia. 
All these unfortunates must resign them- 
selves to spending a third Winter on alien 
soil, and their chances of survival, under 
the famine conditions prevailing, are ex- 
tremely slim. The record given by Dr. 
Kerner from authoritative figures of the 
fate of the 2,406,000 unfortunate soldiers 
taken prisoners by the Russian Army dur- 
ing the war is justly characterized by the 
editor of the Japan Chronicle as “ appall- 
ing.” The following figures are eloquent: 
The number of war rrisoners taken up to 
1917 approximated 2,406,000 men, divided as 
follows: Austro-Hungarians, 2,000,000; Germans, 
200,000; Turks, 200,000; Bulgarians, 6,000. Of 
all these prisoners, inclusive of the nationalities 
mentioned, and others, there died in prison up to 
the end of 1917 no fewer than 128,000 Turks, 





or 80 per cent. of the total; 50,000 Germans, 
112,500 Austro-Germans, 90,000 Hungarians, 
166,500 Jews, Armenians and Persians; 153,838 
Slavs, Czechs, Poles, Serbs, etc., and 183,838 
3ulgaro-Rumanians. The total number killed 
off by starvation and disease was 768,838. 

Many of these prisoners were captured in 1914 
and 1915. ‘They were sent to Siberia, where 
‘‘they were herded into concentration camps, 
insufficiently supplied with food and clothing, 
and subjected to the control of heartless Czarist 
military officers.’’ Dr. Kerner calls the terrific 
mortality that resulted ‘‘ wanton destruction 

because it could not, did not, serve any 
purpose whatever, save the pure desire to kill. 
About 40 per cent. of all the prisoners perished 
in captivity.”’ 

A eonsiderable number of the starving, half 
insane remainder escaped during the February 
revolution. <A trifle over 681,000 remained in the 
concentration camps in May, 1918. Red Guard 
and other recruitments took a few thousand. 
Since the beginning of 1919 about 100,000 have 
been repatriated by the German, Austro-Hun- 
garian and Red Cross missions. 

Exiled, abandoned by the world, scat- 
tered, dispersed, forgotten, facing death by 
starvation and disease, these men stare 
drearily up at the gray, inexorable Russian 
skies, “pod Bogom,” in the Russian phrase 
(“under God,” at the mercy of fate), and 
ponder the cruelty of nations and Govern- 
ments, dreaming meanwhile of home and 
kindred, which most of them, in every prob- 
ability, are destined never to see again. 











(Times Wide World Photo) 


Birdseye view of the Gatun Lock, Panama Canal, showing, in the middle west. chamber, 
the Tnited States dreadnought Tennessee, one of the newest and largest battle units of the 


American Navy. 


PANAMA CANAL FINANCES 


By JoHN K. BAxTER 


Latest figures for the great waterway, showing how its income, 
though encouraging, is still insufficient to pay interest on the 
capital invested—W hy the exemption of American shipping from 
the payment of tolls is a financial mistake 


WHF revenues of the Panama 
Canal from Aug. 15, 1914, when 
it was opened to navigation, to 

June 30, 1921, were $46,466,791.98, 
and the expenses of operation and 
maintenance during the same period 
were $45,986,067.03, leaving net rev- 
enues of $480,724.95. The operation 
of the canal to date, therefore, has 
cost the United States nothing. In 
1915 income and expense nearly bal- 
anced; there was a deficit in 1916 
and 1917; in 1918 there was a sur- 
pius of income over expense; and this 
surplus has increased annually. For 
the fiscal year 1921 it amounted to 
$2,711,816.56. 


The canal has not for the last four 
years, and should never again, re- 
quire maintenance appropriations to 


y 


supplement its own current revenues; 
it should, on the contrary, turn an 
annually increasing surplus into the 
(Inited States Treasury. It is not vet, 
however, on a paying basis, since the 
surplus revenue does not suffice to 
pay interest on the capital invested 
or to provide for its amortization. 
If the canal were a commercial enter- 
prise, it could not pay a stock divi- 
dend, nor could it, if bonded for the 
cost of construction, meet the interest 
on the bonds even at the minimum 
rate of 3 per cent. 


An estimate of the revenue needed 
to make the canal self-supporting 
was made in 1915 by Professor 
Emery R. Johnson, in a paper pre- 
sented by him to the International 
Engineering Congress at San Fran- 
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cisco. The estimate was worked out 
as follows: 


Operation, maintenance, sanitation and 
BOVECIIMONE a5 os-vvied caw is cae mebcecsasis $5,000,000 
Annuity payable to the Republic of 


ET RC rere ee re 250,000 
Interest at 3 per cent. on the cost of 

ENG DADAN < ccceviccsc nde ceneauvinnnanes 12,000,000 
Amortization of the investment (*%4 of 

IGP QED. oh cob cc eee neneteadneKew eee 3,000,000 


SERN oo siai'ur di oan’ w Risa 'n 4 sow 0 acetal as san 


The revenue for 1921 ($12,040,- 
116.70) fell short of the required 
minimum, as estimated by Professor 
Johnson, by more than $8,000,000; 
and although revenues are increasing 
rapidly, it will be some years before 
they attain to $20,250,000. In the 
meantime the estimate itself requires 
revision. 

Professor Johnson assumed. the 
capital cost of the canal to be $400,- 
000,000, and estimated the annual 
cost of operation and maintenance at 
$5,000,000. This latter figure was 
based on pre-war wages and material 
prices. The actual expenses of oper- 
ation and maintenance for the fiscal 
year 1921, when wages were at their 
highest and the supplies used were 
purchased at the peak of the market, 
aggregated $9,328,300.14. The aver- 
age for seven years was $6,569,- 
438.14. It is certain that future costs 
will be lower than those of 1921, but 
it is not probable that we shall get 
back again to pre-war conditions. A 
reasonable estimate of future ex- 
penses of operation and maintenance 
would be $7,000,000. As to the cap- 
ital cost, the auditor of the Panama 
Canal in a memorandum submitted 
to the Special Panama Canal Com- 
mission in June, 1921, offered the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Net cost of Panama Canal to June 


36, 1920 tenet c eee e eee eee cece eee B35T,175,822.86 
PEUGPOSE OFF -ADOVGs occ cccvccssacd ac 114,038, 607.27 
OGRE ic ki ccac ue cutee ccucwe wees eee 


These figures do not include forti- 
fications, the cost of municipal im- 
provements in the cities of Pariama 
and Colon—a charge which is now be- 
ing repaid with interest by the Re- 
public of Panama—or the vaiue of 
the plant transferred to the Army 
and the Alaskan Railroad Coinmis- 
sion, all items which are not properly 


chargeable to the canal as a zommer- 
cial enterprise. The figures also do 
not include certain auxiliary equip- 
ment. The auditor estimates the 
total capital cost of the canai with 
equipment up to June 30, 1920, at 
$485,000,000. 

Professor Johnson’s estimate of 
the revenues required to put the 
canal on a commercialiy sound basis 
may, therefore, be rev:sed as follows: 
Operation, maintenance, sanitation and 

RONVORIIIONE  g oerk oa had evcnens ea ceecct $7,000,000 
Annuity payable to the Republic of 
DONO cucascuwxeulees<cundaecenee wan 250,000 
Interest at 3 per cent. on the cost of 
RUA OMNIN DG rcintn aduemdicule tease awed 14,550,000 


Amortization of the investment (% of 1 
DOP CONG: ob dccdccenvuscwc ces eicesaten 3,637,500 


(OGRE ks nae Rupe wat ake hae cee eae 25,437,500 
SOURCES OF REVENUE 


Although the revenues for 1921 
were less than half of the required 
total, the canal can undoubtedly be 
made to pay, if it is administered 
with that end in view. 

It was estimated, after a very care- 
ful study of the normal growth of 
maritime trade, that the traffic 
through the canal would increase at 
the rate of 60 per cent. per decade. 
In spite of the war and post-war con- 
ditions, the traffic to date has ex- 
ceeded that rate of increase. The 
tolls, if they are maintained, will 
eventually yield the required revenue. 

Apart from tolls, which are the 
main source of revenue, the canal de- 
rives some income from auxiliary 
business operations, notably repair 
shops, dry docks, fuel oil plants, ship 
chandlery stores, fresh water supply, 
hotels and restaurants. The net in- 
come from these sources, included in 
the total revenue for 1921 of $12,040,- 
116.70, was $778,197.39. 

The net profits of the Panama Rail- 
road Company might also logically be 
added to the revenues derived from 
the operation of the canal, although 
this has never been done, and the com- 
pany, so far as its finances are con- 
cerned, has heen treated as an entire- 
ly separate entity. The railroad and 
steamship line were purchased from 
the French Canal Company in 1904, 
together with that company’s other 
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plant and franchises, for which the 
United States paid a lump sum of 
$40,000,000, charged against the con- 
struction cost of the canal. The net 
income of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany from 1904 to 1920, after paying 
all charges, was $27,400,151.03. This 
has been invested in the development 
of the property. The capital assets, 
consisting of steamships, rolling 
stock, other plant and real estate, in- 
creased from $12,669,821.62 in 1904 
to $34,365,170.32 in 1920. The net 
income on capital invested has been 
at the rate of 7.5 per cent. per annum. 
The activities of the Panama Rail- 
road Company are inextricably in- 
volved with those of the Panama 
Canal, and there is no clear division 
of functions. Though the fuel oil 
plants are operated by the canal, the 
coaling plants are operated by the 
railroad. The canal supplies ships 
with marine hardware, cordage. 
paints, &c., and the railroad furnishes 
ships with provisions. All but one of 
the docks at the Cristobal terminal 
were built with railroad funds, and 
all but one of the docks at the Balboa 
terminal with canal funds. The Hotel 
Tivoli at Ancon is operated by the 
eanal, and the Hotel Washington at 
Colon by the railroad. The Governor 
of the Panama Canal is President of 
the Panama Railroad Company. The 
Panama Railroad Company is, in fact, 
an auxiliary of the Panama Canal, or 
a subsidiary corporation, and its net 
income might properly be included in 
the revenues of the canal. If this in- 
come does not fall below the average 
of the last seventeen years, it will 
amount to $2,000,000 per annum, 


TOLL RATE LOSSES 


If all its sources of revenue are de- 
veloped, as they would be under cor- 
poration management, it is fairly 
obvious that the canal can attain to 
a financially sound position at an 
early date. But this presupposes that 
Congress will administer the canal as 
a national investment, and not sacri- 
fice its earnings to provide an indi- 
rect subsidy for American shipping. 


Congressional action, or rather 
Congressional neglect, has already de- 
prived the canal of 14 per cent. of its 
legitimate income from tolls. The 
facts are these: 

Prior to the opening of the canal 
the assessment of tolls was the sub- 
ject of an exhaustive study by Pro- 
fessor Emory R. Johnson, acting un- 
der the instructions of the Secretary 
of War. The actual earning capacity 
of vessels, as reflected in net tonnage, 
was universally accepted as the logi- 
cal basis for tolls; but the measure- 
ment rules of the different maritime 
nations, including the United States, 
were found to be fundamentally at 
fault, in that net tonnage. derived 
from them represented in a degree 
the manipulative skill of steamship 
owners and builders. Therefore the 
Panama Canal Rules of Measurement 
were formulated, which, according to 
the testimony of Mr. E. T. Chamber- 
lain, United States Commissioner of 
Navigation, ‘ are recognized by the 
most competent authorities the world 
over as the most exact application of 
the scientific principles which should 
govern the subject yet prepared.” 

Section 5 of the Panama Canal act 
(Aug. 24, 1912) provides that “ Tolls 
shall not exceed $1.25 per net regis- 
tered ton,” it being assumed with rea- 
son by all concerned that the net reg- 
istered tonnage referred to was that 
derived from the Panama Canal 
Rules. The canal accordingly began 
business on that satisfactory basis. 


Article VII. of the Panama Canal 
Rules of Measurement provided that 
al! tolls payable on a vessel’s net ton- 
nage should be increased by the ton- 
nage of the goods carried on the ves- 
sel’s deck. A concerted agitation was 
at once started and persistently main- 
tained by the West Coast lumber in- 
terests in protest against the pay- 
ment of tolls for deck cargo, as pro- 
vided under this article, on the 
ground that this was contrary to the 
law limiting the maximum tolls to 
$1.25 per net ton. This led to an un- 
expected result of far more.extended 
scope. 


The whole matter was referred to 
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United States battleship Missouri passing through the Culebra Cut, the portion of the Panama 
Canal which has presented some of the most difficult engineering problems 


the Attorney General, who rendered 
an opinion that net registered tonnage 
did not mean that derived from the 
special rules provided for the Panama 
Canal, but rather the equivalent of 
the net tonnage derived under the 
United States rules of measurement. 
Accordingly, supplementary instruc- 
tions pursuant to this opinion were is- 
sued by the President, stating that 
“when the amount obtained by multi- 
plying $1.25 by the net tonnage, in 
accordance with the Panama Canal 
rules, is greater than the amount ob- 
tained by multiplying $1.25 by the net 
tonnage as determined by the United 
States rules of measurement, the ex- 
cess amount is uncollectible.” 


This ruling made necessary two 
certificates of measurement for each 
ship, one in accordance with the 
Panama Canal rules and one in ac- 
cordance with the United States 
rules. The assessment of tolls was 
needlessly and ridiculously compli- 
cated, and made to depend, in the end, 
not on the scientific and equitable 
measurement rules prepared after ex- 
haustive study especially for the 
canal, but on rules which by com- 
parison are obsolete, arbitrary and 


unfair. As far as canal revenues are 
concerned, the result has been equiva- 
lent to a 14 per cent. reduction in 
the toll rate. Since the original rates 
were not burdensome, and the canal 
was not on a paying basis, this in it- 
self was objectionable, but the re- 
duction was not even uniform. Com- 
plete statistics covering the period 
since the canal opened show that the 
ratio of savings distributed among 
vessels of all nationalities is incon- 
trovertibly in favor of foreign vessels. 
For the calendar year 1920, American 
vessels paid 87 per cent. of their tolls 
reckoned on the basis of Panama 
Canal net tonnage, and foreign vessels 
only 84 per cent. Year after year ef- 
forts have been made to restore by 
legislation the original Panama Canal 
measurement rules, but Congress has 
declined to act. 


EXEMPTING AMERICAN SHIPS 


It is now proposed to exempt Amer- 
ican vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade from the payment of tolls. If 
the bill having this object, which is 
now before Congress, is enacted into 
law, it will reduce canal revenues from 
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tolls by 12 per cent.. The coastwise 
trade has not the least need of subsidy 
or legislative encouragement. It is 
already an American monopoly from 
which all foreign ships are excluded, 
and after being neglected during the 
war, when all available tonnage was 
diverted to the North Atlantic, it is 
now growing with amazing rapidity. 
For example, the coastwise tonnage 
through the Panama Canal during the 
first eight months of 1921 exceeded 
that of the entire year 1920. 

It is said that the advocates of this 
measure, though admitting that the 
coastwise trade needs no subsidy, de- 
sign their bill as the entering wedge 
leading to the exemption of all Amer- 
ican shipping. Without discussing 
the policy of such an exemption, as a 
partial subsidy of benefit to a frac- 
tion only of the American merchant 
marine, or the interpretation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, wherein it is 
provided that “ the canal shall be free 
and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations * * * on 
terms of entire equality, so that there 
shall be no discrimination against any 
such nation, or its citizens or sub- 
jects,” it is pertinent to state that 
this wider exemption would have the 
effect of cutting 40 per cent. from 
the income from tolls, and postpone 
to the Greek Calends the day when 
the canal will begin to earn legitimate 
interest on the capital invested. 

Professor Emory R. Johnson, in the 
paper already referred to, laid down 
as follows the principles which, if 
adopted, would make for a sound busi- 
ness policy: 

In the long run the management of the 
Panama Canal will probably test the Gov- 
ernment as fully as did the construction of 
the waterway. * * * During the period 
of construction, * * * the President, 
having been given by Congress unrestricted 
power to build the canal, was able to con- 
struct the waterway with efficiency and 
with great credit to the country. Business 
methods prevailed and succeeded. In the 
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management of the canal there should be 
the same strict adherence to business prin- 
ciples. 

Tolls have been fixed to be paid by all 
vessels using the canal. * * * Doubt- 
less pressure will be brought from time to 
time upon Congress and on the President to 
lower the rate of tolls. The Government 
should resist this pressure until the rev- 
enues derived from the canal cover the 
annual operation and maintenanee expenses 
and the interest on what it cost to build 
the waterway. * * * 

If the rate of tolls which has been estab- 
lisked is maintained for ten years, and if 
subsequent reductions in the rate of tolls 
are conservatively made, it will be possible 
for the American people to secure from 
the Panama Canal revenues that will cover 
out-of-pocket expenses and return to the 
United States Treasury the sum that has 
been invested in the waterway. This 
can be done without resricting the useful- 
ness of the canal; and if this policy is fol- 
lowed out, it will be possible for the United 
States, with less burden to the taxpayers of 
the country, to construct other needed 
public works. 


A scientific code of tonnage rules has been 
formulated and put into force for the 
measurement of all vessels used in the Pan- 
ama Canal. Those who have to pay tolls 
naturally desire and seek to have the ton- 
nage rules so changed as to lessen the 
amount paid by vessel owners. It is to be 
hoped that the President and the Secretary 
of War, who are in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the canal, will resolutely main- 
tain the tonnage rules as they now stand, or 
will make only such modifications in the 
rules as may be required to give them 
greater definiteness. 

Among the economic aspects of the Pan- 
ama Canal to which especial attention 
should be given is that of managing the 
canal in a businesslike manner. It is now 
being wisely managed. The present policy 
of charging reasonable tolls upon all ves- 
sels, and of applying impartially to all types 
of merchant vessels a code of tonnage rules 
so framed as to determine and express the 
actual capacity available for carrying cargo 
and for accommodating passengers, should 
be zealously maintained. If this be done 
the United States will demonstrate to the 
world that a great Government enterprise 
can be managed in accordance with sound 
eccnomic principles. 


This prophetic advice is as sound 
today as its was six years ago, when 
it was first published. 





CHILE’S CONFLICT WITH 
BOLIVIA AND PERU 


By F. NIETO DEL RIO 


Correspondent of El Diario, Santiago, Chile 


Genesis of the three-cornered dispute over possession of the rich 
nitrate beds South of Tacna-Arica—How Peru linked herself with 
Bolivia and how both were defeated by Chile—- The recent attempt 
to revise the treaty terms through the League of Nations 


O understand clearly the ap- 
T peal made recently by Bolivia be- 
fore the Assembly of the League 

of Nations at Geneva, it is necessary 
to review the causes and consequences 
of the war waged by Chile against 
both Bolivia and Peru from 1879 to 
1883. This war originally started 
with Bolivia. Chile had had an old 
territorial controversy with that 
country over a part of the province 
known today as Antofagasta. The 
great majority of the settlers of that 
mining desert were Chileans. To 
secure South American solidarity 
prior to the war against Spain, Chile 
had finally pushed through a settle- 
ment of this dispute by a treaty 


‘signed in 1866. Under this treaty, 


Chile renounced her claims to terri- 
torial possession in exchange for cer- 
tain advantages, including the pro- 
tection of Chilean interests in Bolivia. 
As difficulties arose in the applica- 
tion of the clauses providing for Bo- 
livia’s participation in the customs 
duties, Chile proposed a new treaty 
in 1874, under which she renounced 
her right to control the customs of- 
fices in the boundary zone, forgave 
Bolivia the sums not paid for par- 
ticipation since 1866, and left to the 
latter free dominion over the terri- 
tory, with the sole exception of the 
following restrictions in favor of the 
Chilean interests established there: 
Article 4—The export duties to be im- 
posed on the minerals derived from the re- 
gion mentioned in the foregoing articles 


will not exceed the quota collected at pres- 
ent, and Chilean nationals, industries and 


capital will not be subject to further con- 
tributions of any kind whatever, except 
those existing at present. The stipulation 
contained in this article will last for a 
period of twenty-five years. 


Shortly after having pledged itself 
to this effect, the Bolivian Congress 
passed a law fixing a minimum duty 
of 10 centavos per quintal of nitrate 
exported. This violation of the treaty 
and other violations of a similar na- 
ture made it necessary for Chile to 
solicit, through diplomatic channels, 
the withdrawal of these new tax 
laws which affected the Chilean in- 
dustrials. The Chilean Government 
stated “that the refusal of Bolivia 
to grant such a just request would 
force Chile to declare the border 
treaty void, and the consequences of 
this painful declaration would be to 
the exclusive responsibility of the 
party that had failed to comply with 
the treaty.” (Instructions of the 
Minister of Foreign Relations of 
Chile to his, representative in Bo- 
livia.) 

Nevertheless, the Government of 
Bolivia went ahead with the law and 
proceeded to collect the tax by force 
from the Compania de Chilena de 
Salitres and the Railroad of Anto- 
fagasta, as from Feb. 14, 1878. The 
company refused to pay, invoking the 
treaty. Then their property was 
seized and the manager of the com- 
pany was placed in prison. 


As the treaty called for arbitration, 
Chile proposed this upon condition 
that the application of the tax law 
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be suspended. Bolivia, having’ pro- 
posed, on the contrary, that the tax 
be collected meanwhile, did not reply 
to the Chilean proposition. Instead, 
on Feb. 1, 1879, the  Bolivians 
issued a decree confiscating all the 
property of the Salitrera Company. 
As there was no telegraph at that 
time, Chile knew nothing of this last 
act, and, on the 5th of the same 
month, the Chilean Government in- 
structed its charge d’Affaires in Bo- 
livia as follows: 

Feb. 5, 1879—Guided by a sincere spirit 
of conciliation, and taking into account that 
Bolivia is relatively a weak country, we 
believe that if the tax is suspended we 
could open and continue the discussion in- 
terrupted by that Government and reach 
by your influence a friendly agreement, and, 
if this is not possible, to constitute arbitra- 
tion in conformity with the protocol an- 
nexed to the pact. In this way we will 
eloquently manifest that Chile, whenever 
diginity permits, prefers pacific. solutions 
and is disposed to fulfill with noble loyalty 
her international obligations. 


As Bolivia did not accept this pro- 
posal, Chile allowed forty-eight 
hours for a reply as to whether the 
law would be suspended. This time 
having expired, the Chilean diplomat 
asked for his passports, and declared 
to the Bolivian Government that in- 
asmuch as the treaty of 1874 had 
been broken, the Chilean rights to 
the territory claimed in the treaty 
of 1866 were again in effect. On 
Feb. 14, 1879, Chile ordered the oc- 
cupation of the Port of Antofagasta 
and of the “‘ territories which she pos- 
sessed before making with Bolivia 
those treaties which the latter has 
just broken.” Chile could not aban- 
don either the rights or the interests 
of her citizens. It was not Bolivian 
territory Chile was occupying, but 
Chilean territory, which she _ had 
ceded to Bolivia by the treaties in 
question. 


PERU JOINS BOLIVIA 


Notwithstanding the fact that in 
1873 Peru had induced Bolivia to 
sign a pact of alliance tacitly directed 
against Chile, the Peruvian Govern- 
ment offered its mediation in the Bo- 





livian-Chilean conflict, the origin of 
which was nothing more than Peru’s 
monopolistic nitrate policy, which had 
instigated Bolivia to dispossess the 
Chilean industries. The mediation 
of Peru was accompanied by three 
suspicious circumstances: (1) The 
denial on the part of the mediating 
Minister of the existence of the secret 
treaty of which Chile had lately be- 
come aware; (2) Previous Peruvian 
demands compatible only with the 
pretensions of Bolivia; (3) Hurried 
war preparations of Peru, the Peru- 
vian Government meanwhile showing 
a desire to gain time. These circum- 
stances, with the fact that Bolivia 
did not manifest the slightest desire 
to facilitate an amicable adjustment, 
indicated to Chile that Peru was not 
working ‘“‘bona fide,” but only with 
the intention of strengthening the al- 
liance. Chile then asked Peru for a 
pledge of confidence and for her dec- 
laration of neutrality. To this Peru 
replied that such a declaration would 
be premature, inasmuch as a state 
of war did not yet exist between 
Chile and Bolivia. 


A few days later Bolivia declared 
war on Chile. The Chilean Govern- 
ment then demanded a declaration 
of neutrality from Peru. The Pe- 
ruvian President, Senor Pardo, then 
confirmed the secret agreement with 
Bolivia, in accordance with which it 
would be impossible for Peru to re- 
main neutral. 


The Peruvian mediator, Senor La- 
valle, upon receiving his passports in 
Santiago, Chile, was also given a note 
by the Chilean Government, stating: 
“My Government was surprised to 
learn that the Peruvian Government 
had drawn up and signed this secret 
pact at a time when Peru was demon- 
strating to Chile sentiments of cor- 
dial friendship. To this mysterious 
act and one in which the most abso- 
lute reserve was agreed upon, the 
Government of Chile answers by 
frankly declaring the relations with 
the Peruvian Government broken.” 

The Chilean plenipotentiary, on 
leaving Peru, dispatched a note to the 
Peruvian Government in which he 
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gave the reasons for his departure. 
In this note, he pointed out Peru’s 
moral obligation to observe neutral- 
ity, especially in view of that coun- 
try’s attempt to undertake the deli- 
cate role of mediator. 


This is how the war between Chile 
and her two allied neighbors was 
started. Let us see how it ended. 


The war of Chile with Bolivia and 
Peru was concluded by separate 
treaties. With Peru the Treaty of 
Ancon of 1883 was signed, and with 
Bolivia, the truce pact of the same 
year. Peru’ unconditionally — sur- 
rendered to Chile the Province of 
Tarapaca and ceded, also, conditional 
on the holding of a plebiscite, the 
Provinces of Tacna and.Arica. This 
plebiscite did not take place in 1894, 
nor has it taken place to this day, 
for the reason that it has been im- 
possible to come to an agreement with 
Peru with regard to the protocol in- 
dicated in the treaty. 

The divergence of opinion has been 
fundamentally over the rules of pro- 
cedure, not over the obligation of con- 
ducting the plebiscite. Peru has de- 
manded that only the natives—that 
is to say, the Peruvians—should be 
allowed to vote; Chile wants the right 
extended to all the inhabitants, 
whether they be foreigners or citi- 
zens. Chile has never refused to 
hold the plebiscite, but has only dis- 
cussed with Peru through diplomatic 
channels the form the plebiscite pro- 
tocol should take. The idea that Chile 
objects to the plebiscite reveals igno- 
rance of the diplomatic history of the 
question. 

Chilé rejected the proposal of the 
Peruvian President Billinghurst to 
postpone the plebiscite for twenty- 
one years, a period that Chile con- 
sidered exaggerated and one that de- 
ayed the solution of the problem more 
than was expedient. 

The American Minister to Peru, 
Leslie Combe, reported to the State 
Department on Nov. 17, 1909: “While 
Mr. Leguia [the President] made 
patriotism the keynote of his conver- 
sation, he confirmed the opinion I 
have expressed in former dispatches, 


that political use is being made of the 
controversy [with Chile] by his Ad- 
ministration to bid for popularity, or 
at least to distract the people from 
thought of revolution.” This report 
confirms the well-known fact that 
Peru’s politicians and _ chieftains 
would lose their prestige as soon as 
the Tacna-Arica. question was solved. 


PEACE WITH BOLIVIA 


I have said that in 1883 a truce 
with Bolivia was signed. In 1895 a 
final treaty of peace was drawn up. 
In this treaty it was stated that if 
Chile triumphed in the plebiscite of 
Tacna and Arica, a seaport of the 
province would be given to Bolivia. 
This treaty, however, was not rati- 
fied. In 1904, twenty years after 
the truce pact had been signed, an- 
other treaty was formulated, dis- 
cussed and signed without any pres- 
sure whatever on the part of the vic- 
tor. On the contrary, this new pact 
was drawn up in the most friendly 
spirit, and devised to bring about 
closer economic ties between the two 
countries. Its spirit was both mod- 
erate and conservative. The Bolivian 
Minister, Senor Gutierrez Guerra, 
said of it in 1904: 


It is clear that the treaty with Chile has 
strengthened our international prestige and 
brought us close to that country to which 
we now bind ourselves in practical and last- 
ing terms of friendship. 


Bolivia, after signing this treaty of 
1904, in which the definite cession of 
the Province of Antofagasta to Chile 
was confirmed, lived peacefully, de- 
veloping her vast natural resources 
with Chilean and European capital. 
A pacific people, industrious and well 
governed, the Bolivians had forgotten 
the wounds of the war in which they 
had fought valiantly, and were no 
longer closely bound to Peru. 


The treaty was put into effect under 
the most harmonious circumstances; 
Chile paying various credits against 
the Bolivian Government for which 
she had made herself responsible. 
Mutual confidence and friendship 
having been born again in the two 
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countries, the old idea of satisfying 
Bolivia in her aspirations to a port 
of her own on the Pacific was voiced 
anew in Chile. Recognizing Bolivia’s 
need of an outlet, while awaiting the 
plebiscite in Tacna and Arica, Chile 
began the construction of a railroad 
from Arica to La Paz at her own ex- 
penseandatatotalcost of $25,000,000. 
This railroad was completed in 1913, 
and its inauguration was made the 
occasion of great international cele- 
brations emphasizing the sentiment 
of Chilean-Bolivian fraternity, which 
gave rise to favorable comments 
through all Latin America, with 
the exception of Peru—the only coun- 
try that had protested against the 
construction of this line, on the 
ground that it was to cross Tacna, 
part of the territory still subject to 
a plebiscite decision. 


PeEeRvU’s REVERSIVE POLICY 


The diplomatic relations between 
Peru and Chile have been suspended 
since 1910, and since then the interna- 
tional Peruvian policy has been di- 
rected toward Bolivia. The efforts 
of this policy met with little success in 
Bolivia until the wrongly understood 
results of the European war inspired 
the idea that the “ reconquest”’ of 
Alsace-Lorraine was the signal for 
territorial “ revindications ” through- 
out the entire world. Peru supposed 
that the League of Nations would an- 
nul the Treaty of Ancon, returning to 
Peru all that she had lost in the war 
of ’79, and Peruvian sympathizers 
spread enthusiasm in Bolivia over the 
possibility of the League’s annulling 
the treaty of 1904 with Chile. 


This policy tended toward influen- 
cing Bolivia against the Chilean proj- 
ect of making a Bolivian port in 
Tacna and Arica, and instead pre- 
sented to the Bolivians the expecta- 
tion of reconquering without effort 
the rich littoral of Antofagasta. 


The movement was resisted by the 
Bolivian Government presided over 
by Senor Gutierrez Guerra, who de- 
sired to keep the national faith 





pledged by the treaty of friendship 
with Chile. This cost the Bolivian 
Government its life. The revolutiona- 
ries, instruments of Peru, came into 
power, exiling from the country all 
men of merit, just as Mr. Leguia has 
done to this day in Peru. The new 
Government came into power by 
promising the people the “ recon- 
guest ” of Antofagasta, with all its 
nitrate wealth, within a short time. 
Peru, on its part, applauded and agi- 
tated the “ revindication ” of Tacna, 
Arica and Tarapaca, and Dictator 
Leguia’s constituent Congress de- 
clared null and void the Ancon Treaty. 
There was a moment when a crisis 
seemed imminent in the presence of 
the’ concerted action of Peru and 
Bolivia to provoke Chile in 1919. 


BEFORE THE LEAGUE 


At last year’s session Peru brought 
up the question of the Pacific before 
the League of Nations, but, as this 
Assembly was inclined to postpone 
the discussion, Peru withdrew her 
request at the last hour. In Septem- 
ber this year Bolivia renewed the at- 
tempt, asking that the treaty of 1904 
with Chile be revised, that is to say, 
asking that the territory of Antofa- 
gasta be returned to her, which in 
truth Bolivia never had under her 
control, and the eventual dominion 
of which she ceded definitely an” 
irrevocably by means of this treaty, 
signed of her own free will. 


Chile opposed the League’s taking 
up this matter, and the Assembly 
postponed its discussion in a way that 
was equivalent to a peremptory rejec- 
tion of the Bolivian claims. Its ac- 
tion amounted to a confirmation of 
the legal and moral judgment that 
the treaty of 1904 was a valid treaty 
of peace, signed with the fullest lib- 
erty of conscience. The President of 
the League Assembly declared: “ The 
Assembly could not place itself in the 
dangerous position of going on record 
as being competent to revise treaties. 
* * * Such a course would estab- 
lish a precedent for possible revision 
of the Versailles Treaty, and would 
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cause grave alarm in France and 
other allied countries.” It may be 
added that, if this precedent were al- 
lowed, no defeated country would fail 
to ask for a revision of its agree- 
ments: Mexico and Spain would 
claim this right against the United 
States, China would invoke the prece- 
dent against Japan, Panama would 
set fire to the discussion in Central 
America, and so on. Bolivia has now 
withdrawn her request, but says she 
reserves the right to bring up the 
matter in another form before the 
League. 


It must not beforgotten that Bolivia 
enjoys in practice all the advantages 
of having seaports. By the treaty 
Chile granted her the right to have 
her own Custom Houses in the Chil- 
ean ports, and at present there are 
Bolivian Custom Houses in both 
Arica and Antofagasta. 


“SHEER PLEASURE FINE ARTS PAVILION ” 


down on the bay and also gives a 

magnificent view of Fujiyama, there 
stands a great board which bears the in- 
scription, “ Kyoraku Bijutso Kwan,” mean- 
ing “Sheer Pleasure Fine Arts Pavilion.” 
On this site is to be built the most princely 
gift in the history of modern art. The 
donor, Mr. K. Matsukata, the celebrated 
shipbuilder of Kobe, and the son of the 
Marquis Matsukata, one of the few remain- 
ing Genro, or Elder Statesmen of Japan, 
has conceived the project of erecting here a 
monument of Western Art for the edifica- 
tion of his fellow countrymen. The work- 
ing out of the architectural and other 
details of a magnificent gallery, in which 
the work of the greatest Western painters 


and sculptors will be exhibited, has been 
confided by Mr. Matsukata to Mr. Frank 


Brangwyn, R. A., an English painter of 
high merit. 


O* a high hill in Tokio, which looks 


Besides some thousand paintings, etch- 
ings and sculptures from Europe and 
America, representing the best artists of 


the last fifty years, there will be famous 
period furniture and tapestries. Japanese 
art will be represented by an unrivaled 
collection of Japanese prints and a col- 
lection of Chinese bronzes known through- 
out the East as priceless and unique. All 
the best work of Rodin will be exhibited in 
bronze, and some 70 of the best works of 
Mr. Brangwyn in oil and water color will 
be represented. An inner courtyard is 
planned, with loggias, and a_ beautiful 
garden and a fountain in the centre are to 
be important features. This new gallery will 
be one of the beauty spots of Tokio. 


The donor, Mr. Matsukata, who wishes 
to broaden his country’s artistic education, 


comes of one of the oldest and most aristo- 
cratic families of Japan. His father, the 
venerable Marquis Matsukata, has a num- 
ber of sons, whom he has sent abroad to 
be educated. Once a year they all return 
to Japan and gather around the ancestral 
board to relate their experiences. Otohiko 
Matsukata, a younger son, was a student 
for several years at Harvard. 
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(© Central News) 
Members of the Imperial Conference, held in London, July, 1921, where many momentous 
problems were discussed. Front row, seated, left to right: Sir Edward Montagu, Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. Srinivasa-Sastri, Mr. Massey, Premier of New Zealand; Mr. Meighen, Premier 
| of Canada; Premier Lloyd George, W. M. Hughes, Premier of Australia; Jan C. Smuts, 


Premier of South Africa; Lord Curzon and the Maharaja of Cutch. 



















| THE NEW BRITISH EMPIRE 


By J. ELLIS BARKER 


How the idea of imperial consolidation first arose, and how it 
developed—Influence of the World War in showing both the 
dominions and the mother country the need of wnion—Momen- 
tous results of the Imperial Conference 


UTURE generations may see in 
K the British Imperial Conference, 

which came to an end on Aug. 5, 
1921, one of the most momentous 
events in the history of the English- 
speaking people and of the world. 
The supreme importance of that very 
prolonged meeting lies not so much in 
the resolutions which were passed as 
in the fact that it created highly sig- 
nificant precedents and marked a 
complete change in the character of 
the British Empire. Only very grad- 
ually is the public beginning to real- 
ize that a new chapter in British and 
in Anglo-Saxon history has begun, 
that the old British traditions have 
been abandoned. Future historians 
may compare the Imperial Confer- 
ence cf 1921 to the signing of Magna 
Charta. 


All the great sea empires of the 
past since the time of the Phoenicians 
and Carthagenians were created for 
the promotion of commerce and trade. 
They were created mainly for 
the advantage of the motherland. 
Following the example which the na- 
tions of antiquity and the Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Dutch colon- 
izers had set in the past, England es- 
tablished all over the world trading 
stations, which were administered 
and centrolled from London. Planta- 
tions were added. England followed 
the precedent set by its forerunners, 
although the English treated their 
colonists with greater consideration 
and the natives with more humanity 
than had been done by other nations. 

A new spirit has arisen in England. 
The desire to give to the British do- 
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minions and colonies full self-govern- 
ment, and to replace the highly cen- 
tralized empire of the past by a free 
imperial partnership concluded by 2 


number of independent nations, has 


become stronger and ever stronger. 
The change in England’s attitude and 
policy is ascribed by some to the in- 
fluence of men such as Lord Rosebery 
and the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain ; 
others attribute it to the revolt of the 
American Colonies. In reality there 
have been in England two schools of 
thought since the beginning of Eng- 
land’s colonial career, one favoring 
the subordination of the colonies to 
the motherland, and the other advo- 
cating the utmost liberality toward 
the overseas possessions. 


OLD VIEW AND NEW 


Many Englishmen of the eighteenth 
century were cold-blooded utilita- 
rians. In the words of Bancroft, the 
great American historian, “‘ They re- 
garded colonies, even when settled by 
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men from their own land, only as 
sources of emoluments to the mother- 
country, and colonists as an inferior 
caste.” The Hon. George Grenville, 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, cynicaliy 
proclaimed, “ Colonies are only settle- 
ments in distant parts of the worid 
for the improvement of trade.” Adam 
Smith taught about that time: “If 
any of the provinces of the British 
Empire cannot be made to contribute 
toward the support of the whole em- 
pire, it is surely time that Great 
Britain should free herself from the 
expense of defending those provinces 
in time of war, and of supporting 2ny 
part of their civil or military estab- 
lishments in time of peace.” Many 
Englishmen desired to get rid of the 
American Colonies, because they 
thought such a step would be mone- 
tarily profitable. 


At the same time there were far- 
sighted men, both in England and in 
the American Colonies, who wished 
to create a united empire on the basis 





King John of England setting his royal seal to the Magna Charta at: Runnymede, June 
15, 1215. Behind him, on his left. is Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, to whose 
efforts this foundation charter of English and American liberty was largely due. The picture, 
based on historical data, was drawn by a British artist for The Illustrated London News. 
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of a partnership concluded between 
the motherland and the self-govern- 
ing settlements overseas. Adam 
Smith, though supposed to be a strict 
utilitarian, wrote in his “ Wealth of 
Nations,” which was published a cen- 
tury and a half ago: 


There is not the least probability that 
the British Constitution would be hurt 
by the union of Great Britain and her 
colonies. That Constitution, on the 
contrary, would be completed by it, and 
seems to be imperfect without it. The 
assembly which deliberates and decides 
concerning the affairs of every part 
of the empire, in order to be properly 
informed, ought certainly to have rep- 
representatives from every part of it. 

* * The principal difficulties per- 
haps arise, not from the nature of 
things, but from the prejudices and 
opinions of the people both on this and 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 


The attitude of the elder Pitt and of 
many other eminent Englishmen of 
the time is so well known that it need 
not be mentioned. Leading men in 
the American Colonies also advocated 
the conclusion of an empire partner- 
ship and the creation of an Imperial 
Parliament which should include rep- 
resentatives sent by the colonies. 
Twenty-two years before the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Benjamin 
Franklin sent to Governor Shirley a 
weighty memoir ‘ On the Subject of 
Uniting the Colonies More Inti- 
mately with Great Britain by Allow- 
ing Them Representatives in Parlia- 
ment.” In this article he wrote: 


I should hope that, by such a union, the 
people of Great Britain and the people of 
the colonies would learn to consider them- 
selves as not belonging to different commu- 
nities, with different interests, but to one 
community with one interest, which I im- 
agine would contribute to strengthen the 
whole and greatly lessen the danger of fu- 
ture separation. * * * The colonies are 
all included in the British Empire, and the 
strength and wealth of the parts is the 
strength and wealth of the whole. What 
imports it to the general State whether a 
merchant, smith or hatter grow rich in Old 
or New England? And if there be any dif- 
ference, those who have most contributed 
to enlarge Great Britain’s empire and com- 
merce, increase her strength, her wealth 
and the numbers of her people at the risk of 
their own lives and private fortunes in new 
and strange countries, methinks ought 
rather to expect some preference. * * * 





GROWTH OF NEW IDEA 


Such enlightened views as these 
and others expressed by some of the 
most eminent Englishmen and Amer- 
icans toward the middle of the eight- 
eenth century have, in the course of 
ages, become predominant among the 
English people. Not only great lib- 
eral statesmen, but the leaders of the 
conservative party as well, have be- 
come more and more strongly con- 
vinced of the necessity of placing the 
British Empire upon a new basis. 
The great conservative leader, Dis- 
raeli, declared in 1876 that he could 
not see “ how our distant colonies can 
have their affairs adminisvered ex- 
cept by self-government. But self- 
government, in my opinion, when it 
was conceded, ought to have been con- 
ceded as part of a great policy of an 
imperial consolidation.” It should, he 
thought, have been accompanied by an 
imperial tariff, by guarantees, and by 
a definition of mutual responsibilities 
of support in case of war, above all 
by the creation of a representative 
council embracing all the empire. 
That eminent Liberal Prime Minister, 
Lord John Russell, made a similar pro- 
posal in his “ Recollections.” Lord 
Rosebery declared that it was a ques- 
tion of tightening the bonds of union, 
or facing the prospect of losing the 
colonies altogether. Professor Seely, 
the historian of imperialism, in his 
“ Expansion of England,” pointed out 
the fundamental analogy with the 
United States, the success of whose 
system of State federalism proved 
that Federal union over vast spaces 
and territories could be maintained. 


Leading Englishmen not only pro- 
nounced themselves in favor of reor- 
ganizing the British Empire on a mod- 
ern basis, benefiting by the experience 
of the United States, which had solved 
the problem of combining a central- 
ized government of the whole State 
with full self-government on the part 
of the member States through the cre- 
ation of a Federal Union, but they 
prepared the ground for such a new 
departure by vigorous spade work. 
It was obviously impossible to unite 
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ions and colonies. 


a large number of independent States 
for common action. Even the ablest 
statesman cannot negotiate with a 
crowd. The indispensable prelimi- 
nary step toward bringing about the 
unification of the empire and the 
creation of an imperial authority rep- 
resentative of the whole empire con- 
sited in effecting preliminary unions 
among the various independent States 
of Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, thus forming a small number 
of important groups of States, each of 
which would then be able to speak 
with a single voice and act with a 
single mind and will. 


Owing to the farsightedness and 
ability of the late Lord Durham and 
of other men, the separate States of 
Canada came together and formed in 
1867 the Dominion Government, rep- 
resentative of all the individual parts. 
Owing to the activities of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and others the Austra- 
lian States acted in a similar manner 


and created the Commonwealth Gov- 


ernment of Australia in 1900, while in 
1909 the States of South Africa cre- 
ated the Union Government. There 
was friction at first between the 
States thus united, exactly as there 
had been friction between the United 
States of North America in the early 
days of the Union. However, the 
differences existing have disappeared 
in the course of time, and the consoli- 
dations effected have become stronger 
and stronger, and seem likely to last. 
A most important step toward or- 
ganizing the States of the British 
Empire on the model of the United 
States had been taken. 


THE WORLD WAR’S INFLUENCE 


There was, however, a great dif- 
ficulty in the way. Though the 
statesmen and people of the United 
Kingdom ardently desired the crea- 
tion of a great empire union on a 
democratic basis, and were willing 
to make considerable sacrifices for 
that ideal, their feelings were not 
unreservedly reciprocated by the 
statesmen and peoples of the domin- 
The parochial 
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spirit was stronger in the outlying 
portions of the empire than in the 
motherland. The inhabitants of the 
faraway colonies, like the people of 
the Western States of North Amer- 
ica, were completely absorbed in 
their local problems. Economic ques- 
tions filled their horizon. They 
talked and thought wheat, meat, min- 
erals, fish, transport, labor, &c. 
They had no foreign policy. They 
had no local history. They did not 
realize that at any moment they 
might be carried into the maelstrom 
of foreign politics and of world poli- 
tics. Europe seemed as far away as 
the moon. They felt absolutely se- 
cure where they lived. The World 
War and the rise of Japan suddenly 
opened their eyes. Events showed the 
wisdom of the old country in having 
attached the colonies to herself by 
silken bonds of affection. Innumer- 
able eminent Germans had stated that 
the British dominions would secede 
in time of danger, that they would 
inevitably follow the precedent set by 
the United States, that in case of a 
great European war England could 
at the utmost throw 150,000 soldiers 
on the Continent, but that in all prob- 
ability military intervention would 
be impossible because England’s 
small army would be needed to sup- 
press risings in all the overseas pos- 
sessions. 


German and other Continental ob- 
servers had proclaimed so frequently 
that England was played out that 
many Englishmen and. colonials had 
come to believe it. To the surprise 
of all, England and her colonies flew 
to arms in 1914, and instead of mobil- 
izing 150,000 soldiers the empire 
mobilized 10,060,000. Little New 
Zealand alone raised as many troops 
as, according to the calculations of 
the German General Staff, the United 
Kingdom would send to the Conti- 
nent. The war vastly strengthened 
the imperial spirit throughout the 
empire. Men throughout the moth- 
erland and the British dominions at 
last realized the absolute necessity of 
all the citizens of the empire stand- 
ing together in the hour of danger. 








Besides, all Englishmen began to feel 
a pride in the old country and the 
daughter States. Events had clearly 
shown that motherland and colonies 
were neither effete nor besotted with 
selfishness and money-making. Even 
the most parochially inclined realized 
the necessity of preparing for united 
defense and of building against fu- 
ture danger by placing the direction 
of imperial policy upon a new basis. 
The great dominions could obviously 
not be expected to bring great sacri- 
fices in blood and treasure unless they 
had been given some influence over 
foreign policy. Otherwise they might 
have to suffer for mistakes made by 
the Government in London, in which 
had hitherto been vested the control 
of foreign policies. Hence the cry of 
the colonies, “ Call us to your coun- 
cils ” found the 'readiest response. 


Previous to the war the nucleus of 
an imperial organization had been 
formed by a number of imperial 
conferences, the importance of which 
grew steadily greater, and by the 
creation of an Imperial General Staff 
and of an Imperial War Council, these 
last-mentioned bodies being devoted 
to the study of imperial defense and 
to the harmonizing of the defensive 
forces of the whole empire. Thus a 
beginning had been made in uniting 
motherland and daughter States for 
common action. 


FIRST IMPERIAL CABINET 


Soon after the outbreak of the war 
the British War Cabinet was ex- 
panded and became an Imperial War 
Cabinet by the inclusion of eminent 
representatives from the British 
overseas lands. The work begun in 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
was crowned by the recent Imperial 
Conference, which not only marks 
one of the most important events in 
the history of the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples, but should prove of far-reach- 
ing importance also to the United 
States of America. 

On Aug. 5, the date when the final 
sitting of the Imperial Conference 
was held, there was published an of- 
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ficial report of the proceedings, in 
which we read the highly significant 
sentences : 


The discussions, which covered the whole 
area of foreign policy and extended over 
many days, proved most fruitful in all these 
respects. They revealed a unanimous opin- 
ion as to the main lines to be followed by 
British policy, and a deep conviction that 
the whole weight of the empire should be 
concentrated behind a united understanding 
and common action in foreign affairs. In 
this context, very careful consideration was 
given to the means of circulating informa- 
tion to the dominion Governments and 
keeping them in continuous touch with the 
conduct of foreign relations by the Britisn 
Government. It was unanimously felt that 
the policy of the British Empire could 
not be adequately representative of demo- 
cratic opinion throughout its peoples unless 
representatives of the dominions and of 
India were frequently associated with those 
of the United Kingdom in considering and 
determining the course to be pursued. All 
members of the conference expressed a 
vivid sense of the value of this year’s 
meeting in that respect, and a desire that 
similar meetings should be held as fre- 
quently as possible. 


Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of 
Australia, one of the most outspoken 


men living, stated in an interview on 
Aug. 21: 


It has been a memorable conference, and, 
on the whole, I am satisfied with the work 
that has been done. The conference has 
confirmed the practice set up during the 
war—indeed, rendered necessary—whereby 
the policy of the empire was to be decided 
by the empire as a whole, and not by any 
one part of it. * * * We have firmly 
established * * * a great principle which 
must be regarded as the very foundation 
stone of this splendid edifice of the British 
Empire. We are a commonwealth of free 
nations, each dowered with full powers of 
self-government, but all united in matters 
relating to the outside world. We are many, 
and yet we are one, and this Imperial Con- 
ference has crystallized this vital doctrine 
of empire. As we proceeded to run the 
gamut of the great questions that were 
presented for our consideration, each one 
of us became more and more convinced that 
our interests, and indeed our safety, de- 
pended upon unity, and that this unity in 
regard to foreign and inter-empire affairs 
was to be obtained only by a frank recog- 
nition of the right of all the members of 
all the great dominions, as well as the 
motherland, to have an equal voice in the 
formulation of foreign and empire policy. 
The conference which has just terminated 
its labors differs widely from those Im- 
perial Conferences that were held at inter- 
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vals of three years before the war. The 
war, which has changed many things, has 
given to the dominions a new status, and 


it was as full partners of the empire that. 


the representatives of the dominions sat 
around the council table of empire. 


Among the numerous resolutions 
which were passed there is one of 
outstanding importance, because 
from it should flow the organization 
of the British Empire on a federal 
basis. That most important resolu- 
tion was worded as follows: 


The Prime Ministers of the United King- 
dom and the dominions, having carefully 
considered the recommendation of the Im- 
perial War Conference of 1917 that a 
special Imperial Conference should be sum- 
moned as soon as possible after the war to 
consider the constitutional relation of the 
component parts of the empire, have 
reached the following conclusions: 

(a) Continuous consultation, to which 
the Prime Ministers attach no less im- 
portance than the Imperial War Confer- 
ence of 1917, can only be secured by a sub- 
stantial improvement in the communication 
between the component parts of the em- 
pire. Having regard to the constitutional 
developments since 1917, no advantage is to 
be gained by holding a constitutional con- 
ference. 

(b) The Prime Ministers of the United 
Kingdom and the dominions and the rep- 
resentatives of India should aim at meet- 
ing annually, or at such longer intervals as 
may prove feasible. 

(c) The existing practice of direct com- 
munication between the Prime Ministers of 
the United Kingdom and the Vominions, as 
well as the right of the latter to nominate 
Cabinet Ministers to represent them in con- 
sultation with the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, are maintained. 


A PRESENT REALITY 


The activities of the Imperial Con- 
ference were not solely devoted to the 
future. The most excellent resolu- 
tions with regard to future action 
may be disregarded in course of time 
and ultimately be forgotten. The 
planned empire partnership was 
wisely made operative at once. The 
statesmen from overseas, who had 
been called together to discuss the 
future organization of the empire, 
were immediately taken into the con- 
fidence of the British Cabinet, and all 
the great foreign and imperial ques- 
tions which arose during the presence 
of the most eminent representatives 


from overseas were not discussed and 
decided by the British Cabinet, as 
had been the custom in the past; but 


the overseas statesmen were invited 


to join the British Cabinet, and de- 
cisions of the very greatest moment 
were made for the first time by a 
Cabinet representative of the whole 
empire. 

The official report of the Imperial 
Conference states: 

The Prime Ministers of the Dominions 
and the representatives of India present in 
London this year were invited to meetings 
with members of the British Cabinet called 
to deal with imperial and foreign questions 


of immediate urgency which arose in the 
course of the sittings. 


_ Among these urgent foreign and 
imperial questions were the alloca- 
tion of Upper Silesia, the question 
whether the Anglo-Japanese agree- 
ment should be renewed, the prob- 
lem of the future of China, the prob- 
lem of the policy of the empire 
toward the United States, and many 
others. All these questions, of 
course, hang together. No imperial 
statesmen can discuss the problems 
of the Far East without discussing 
the attitude of the United States. Mr. 
Lloyd George stated on July 11 in the 
House of Commons, after discussing 
the Anglo-Japanese agreement: 

The broader discussion of Far Eastern 
and Pacific policy, to which we then turned, 
showed a general agreement on the main 
lines of the course which the Imperial 
Cabinet desired to pursue. I have already 
explained that the first principle of our 
policy was friendly co-operation with the 
United States. We are all convineced that 
upon this, more than any single factor, 
depends the peace and wellbeing of the 
world. We also desire, as I have stated, 
to maintain our close friendship and co- 
operation with Japan. 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


It will be noticed that Mr. Llovd 
George spoke, not in the name of the 
British Cabinet, but in that of the 
Imperial Cabinet. During the pres- 
ence of the most distinguished over- 
seas statesmen the foundation of the 
Imperial Cabinet was laid, and it was 
made to function forthwith. 

Cabinet government arose‘in Eng- 
land after the revolution of 1688. It 
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was modeled on the government of 
the Venetian oligarchy. A narrow 
oligarchy of statesmen has endeav- 
ored to direct the affairs of the Brit- 
ish Empire ever since, although in 
course of time considerable changes 
were made whereby Cabinet gov- 
ernment was modernized. These 
changes, however, were trifling com- 
pared with the fundamental altera- 
tion just effected. The time seems 
near when the government of the 
British Empire will no longer be the 
prerogative of Englishmen, when the 
British Empire may have an empire 
Cabinet in the fullest sense of the 
word, presided over by a Canadian or 
an Australian, an Afrikander or a 
New Zealander. In addition there 
ought to arise an Imperial House of 
Representatives or, perhaps, two 
Houses comparable to those sitting at 
Washington. Last, but not least, it 
will be possible to transfer the seat 
of government of the British Empire 
from London to some town overseas. 
The time may come when Canada or 
Australia will be found more im- 
portant than the United Kingdom as 
regards number of inhabitants, pow- 
er and wealth. An. Imperial Cabinet 
might conceivably determine to make 
Montreal or Ottawa, Sydney or Mel- 
bourne, the empire capital. Thus it 


will be possible to avoid friction and © 


to rejuvenate the ancient fabric. Ex- 
actly as the Phoenicians transferred 
their capital to Carthage and as the 
Romans abandoned Rome for Con- 
stantinople, the increasing impor- 
tance of overseas States may place 
Canada or Australia at the head of 
the British Empire. Great visions are 
open to colonial statesmen who hith- 
erto were immersed in narrow local 
politics, and the glamour of the em- 
pire should vastly increase their af- 
fection for it. 

The reorganization of the empire 
will, of course, be of the greatest ben- 
efit from the economic point of view. 
The development of the British over- 
seas States has lagged behind largely 
because the energies of the empire 
States were frittered away. A firm 
imperial union should lead to the rap- 


id development of the imperial re- 
sources. The empire lacks railways. 
Although its territory is more than 
four times as large as that of the 
United States, it has only about half 
as large a railway mileage. A great 
impetus to imperial development will 
doubtless ensue. 


Men’ habitually speak of the an- 
cient empire created by Great Brit- 
ain. In reality it dates only from 
yesterday. Up to the Revolution of 
the American Colonies, the only im- 
portant possessions of England were 
those which threw off their alle- 
giance. Since their secession Great 
Britain has created a new empire. At 
the beginning of the last century 
Canada had only 240,000 inhabitants, 
and Australia was a desert which 
contained 6,500 whites. Since then 
England has acquired an empire in- 
habitated by nearly 20,000,000 white 
people. During the coming century 
the British overseas dominions may 
become great powers in the fullest 
sense of the word. A British federal 
union may arise which will not be in- 
ferior to the United States in power, 
wealth and promise. 

The coming development of the 
British Empire upon those lines 
which have proved so succeessful in 
the United States should be of inter- 
est and of advantage to all English- 
speaking nations and to the world. 
Peace is the greatest asset of all the 
nations which have sprung from the 
narrow islands in the North Sea. The 
strongest guarantee of a world peace 
would lie in the cordial co-operation 
of the British Empire and the United 
States. The dominions are more 
democratic than England. The form 
of government of the British Empire 
promises to resemble closely that of 
the United States. The two great 
federal creations and the two great 
English-speaking nations seem bound 
to draw together. Their co-operation 
is the hope of the world. Each of the 
two can learn much from the other. 
England and the British Empire have 
opened a new chapter in their own 
history and in the history of the 


_world. 
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The Dominion’s national status at the Arms Conference—N eed 
of a permanent Canadian Ambassador at Washington, and the 
explanation of delay in evpointing such a plenipotentiary 


HE fact that at the Washington 

disarmament conference Canada 

is represented, not directly, but 
through a Canadian member of the 
British delegation, gives food for 
thought. As a Pacific power, with 
more than a thousand miles of sea- 
board and three important Pacific 
ports, Canada had a powerful claim 
to independent representation. Ina 
recent article, Grattan O’Leary, an 
unusually well-informed correspond- 
ent, who accompanied the present 
Premier, Mr. Meighen, to London, 
pointed out an even stronger claim. 
“In any important conflict in that 
part of the world,” he said, ‘‘ Can- 
ada would be a probable theatre 
of war.” The same writer, still 
more recently, has revealed some 
secret history which shows that 
the idea of a Pacific Conference 
originated with the leader of the 
Canadian Government at the Im- 
perial Conference. Before he had 
been many hours in London, Premier 
Meighen came out strongly in opposi- 
tion to a renewal of the Anglo-Japa- 
nese treaty. How he got the support 
of General Smuts and ultimately of 
Lloyd George and the majority of the 
Imperial Conference is now a matter 
of history. He won his point, but his 
suggestion that a Pacific Conference 
be held by Great Britain, Japan and 
the United States to clear up Pacific 
problems was rejected by Great Brit- 
ain on the ground that such a confer- 
ence would not meet with the approv- 
al of Australia. This decision, it 
should be pointed out, was made 
without consulting Australia, which 
was believed to be strongly in favor 
of the renewal of the alliance. 


Canada’s right to be heard in the 
Washington conference has been ac- 
knowledged by the appointment of 
Sir Robert Borden, the Canadian ex- 
Premier, as 2 member of the British 
delegation. Canada, however, re- 
ceived no official invitation to attend 
the conference as an independent na- 
tion. This fact has a direct bearing 
upon the whole question of Canada’s 
status as a nation. There was a 
strong feeling in Canada that the Do- 
minion should have separate repre- 
sentation at the conference, and also 
a feeling that it was Premier Meig- 
hen’s own fault that no direct invita- 
tion from President Harding was re- 
ceived at Ottawa. It was felt that if 
Canada had had her own plenipoten- 
tiary at Washington, representing 
her as a distinct nation, the result 
would have been quite different. 

An effort to have a Canadian Am- 
bassador sent to Washington. was be- 
gun about three years ago, but no ac- 
tion has yet been taken, though the 
Ottawa Government has declared at 
intervals that an appointment would 
be made. Premier Meighen has 
stated unofficially, since his return 
from London, that the Dominion will 
before long be represented at the 
United States capital. Why has the 
appointment been so long delayed? 

This is a difficu!t question to an- 
swer definitely. In the first place, 
it is generally understood that the 
appointment was offered to Sir Rob- 
ert Borden and to the Hon. Newton 
W. Rowell, but rejected by both. The 
scope of the position was not defi- 
nitely described until this question 
was taken up by Mr. Meighen recent- 
ly with the authorities in Downing 
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Street. When the appointment was 
first announced it was stated that 
the Canadian plenipotentiary would 
be accommodated at the British Em- 
bassy, and that he would be a “ sec- 
ond in command,” who would act as 
British Ambassador in the latter’s 
absence. Premier Meighen has re- 
ceived assurance that no other do- 
minion will regard direct Canadian 
diplomatic representation at Wash- 
ington as any slight upon itself. 

If the right man could be get for 
the position, Premier Meighen would 
‘almost certainly make an early ap- 
pointment to the post. Viscount 
Bryce, who was British Ambassador 
at Washington from 1907 to 1913, 
has been quoted to the effect that 90 
per cent. of the business transacted 
at the Washington Embassy apper- 
tained to Canada. This emphasizes 
Canada’s dominant importance, and 
not only indicates why opposition to 
the appointment was withdrawn by 
representatives of the other domin- 
ions, but also proves the importance 
of securing the very best talent in 
Canada for the post. The man who 
takes this position must not only be 
a diplomat—in the broadest sense of 
the word—but he must have a defi- 
nite grasp of commercial problems. 
Perhaps if the position were now of- 
fered to Mr. Rowell or Sir Robert 
Borden, one or the other might ac- 
cept; it is indisputably true that 
there are literally scores of men who 
feel themselves qualified for the job, 
and from whom ready acceptances 
could be. obtained. 

One thing is clear—the relations 


between Canada and the United 
States are becoming closer and 
closer. Ten years are a compara- 


tively short time in the history of a 
nation, but certain changes have 
taken place in this decade which 
would make impossible today the suc- 
cess of any such slogan as “ No truck 
or trade with the Yankees,” which 
was current in 1911 when the Reci- 
procity Treaty was rejected by Can- 
ada. Canadians have recognized 
that there must be “ truck and trade ” 
with the Yankees; the import figures 


‘lice opinion of 


each month for several years have 
driven this home. The fact that the 
Canadian dollar is worth only 85 or 
90 cents in New York has further 
emphasized this. Closer commercial 
relations, despite tariff bars, appear 
inevitable. 

One of the ties which bound Can- 
ada to Great Britain in pre-war years 
was a financial bond: hundreds of 
millions of pouxids were borrowed by 
Canada to aid in the upbuilding of 
Canadian industries. The Dominion’s 
borrowings in London have dwindled 
to petty driblets, and the money 
needed is now being obtained in New 
York. 

These are potent commercial and 
financial reasons for a closer relation- 
ship between Canada and the United 
States, but politically and sentimen- 
tally there does not appear to be any 
cleavage with Great Britain develop- 
ing. Nor does there appear to be pub- 
importance looking 
toward separate nationality. It is 
true that there are certain elements 
which have been preaching for years 
even more radical doctrines than those 
enunciated by Mr. Meighen in Lon- 
don. There was for two years in ex- 
istence a paper called The Canadian 
Nation, which advocated a more com- 
plete national entity for Canada. 
This paper, ably edited and backed 
by John S. Ewart, K. C., attained a 
circulation of about 2,000. It sus- 
pended publication a few months ago. 

There are influential newspapers 
in Canada today which advocate more 
complete Canadian autonomy—such 
dailies as The Manitoba Free Press 
and The Toronto Star. But even the 
editors of these papers, and citizens 
who think along their lines, are very 
definitely autonomists — not sepa- 
ratists. It would be difficult to find 
in Canada any potential public opinion 
of importance seeking a separate na- 
tionality. 

The attitude of French-speaking 
Canada toward the British Empire 
can be expressed very briefly. The 
French Canadians say in effect: “ We 
have no desire for a change. We are 
satisfied with our treatment under the 
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British flag. Our language and our 
civil and religious rights are ade- 
quately safeguarded under existing 
conditions. Any change might make 
us worse off; it is not readily conceiv- 
able that we would be any better off.” 


Since the passing of Goldwin Smith, 
nearly ten years ago there has been 
no voiced plea for annexation. Gold- 
win Smith and certain other Cana- 
dians of a past generation believed 
that the lines of communication must 
inevitably run north and south on this 
continent, and made the deduction 
that Canada’s logical destiny was as 
an integral part of the United States. 
While traveling throughout certain 
portions of Western Canada, where 
the influx of American settlers 
(chiefly agricultural) has been very 
heavy during the past ten or fifteen 
years, one may occasionally hear a 
discussion as to the value to Canada 
-——and to the United States—of an- 
nexation, but such discussions do not 
usually go very far. During the last 
twelve months the writer has traveled 
between 15,000 and 20,000 miles in 
Canada, visiting such far-separated 
cities as Halifax and Prince Rupert, 
and not once has the question of an- 
nexation cropped up. 


Just exactly what the extent of 
Canada’s participation in empire 
councils should be it would be diffi- 
cult to ascertain by consulting an 
average Canadian. Many would un- 
doubtedly reply that things are going 
along quite well now; why worry? 
The question of Imperial Federation 
had arisen before the war, but the 
war dragged forth into a glaring 
light the question of future imperial 
relationship. In a letter to the writ- 
er, in 1919, Viscount Bryce discussed 
this point as follows: 


It seems to me that the position of 
Canada and the other great dominions will 





be worked out more clearly in practice 
than can now be laid down by any theory. 
The British Empire, or British Union of 
Commonwealths, whichever we may call it, 
has been worked out in practice, like so 
many institutions of our race, and if it had 
been attempted to prescribe future develop- 
ments by means of formulas, we should 
not have had the results which have been 
so happily attained hitherto. 

The value of an imperial council seems 
to reside in the fact that it would not inter- 
fere in any way with Canadian self-gov- 
ernment, but would provide ample oppor- 
tunities for an exchange of views between 
the Government of the mother country and 
its public opinion, and the Government and 
public opinion of the dominions, so that 
each would understand one another more 
perfectly than they do now, and that it 
should be made more certain that their 
joint action should represent the common 
will and purpose of both. 

We in Britain ought to know all that the 
dominions feel about foreign policy, and 
the representatives of the dominions ought 
to have the fullest opportunity for express- 
ing their views. Similarly, the British 
members would communicate our ideas to 
the Governments of the dominions and their 
peoples, so that the action to be ultimately 
taken should, so far as possible, represent 
that which is common to both. 


Canada is content—and very con- 
tent—to remain as an integral part 
of the British Empire, a dominion on 
a status of equality with the mother 
country and the other dominions. 
Thus she will fulfill her destiny—a 
destiny which Sir Auckland Geddes 
described as that of an interpreter 
between the two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations. Again using the words of 
the British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, Canada’s task is to build the 
bridge of understanding between 
England and the United States. Ca- 
nadians are divided upon many top- 
ics, but on this they think, speak and 
act practically as one; Canada de- 
sires to remain a British dominion. 
What this means Canadians do not 
ponder very deeply; the fact itself 
is sufficient. 





CANADA’S 


ORIENTAL 


PROBLEM 


By JOHN NELSON 
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How the Chinese and Japanese have swarmed into British Colum- 
bia and forced out the Canadians—Percentage of Orientals 
five times as great in Canada as in the United States 


census figures given out at 

Washington Sept. 26, 1921, had 
a population of approximately 105,- 
000,000, which included 171,649 Chi- 
nese and Japanese. Canada, with a 
population which the recent census is 
expected to show at not more than 
8,500,000, nas a Chinese and Japanese 
population estimated at 65,000— 
about 40,000 Chinese and approxi- 
mately 25,000 Japanese. 


The United States (particularly 
that portion of it which is known as 
California and Washington) has for 
some time considered that it has an 
Oriental problem on its hands. Yet, 
in proportion to the population, the 
Dominion of Canada has nearly five 
times as many Orientals as has her 
great neighbor to the south. 

Of the Orientals resident in Can- 
ada, British Columbia has probably 
90 per cent. of the Chinese and Japa- 
nese, and practically 100 per cent. of 
the Hindus—or ahout 63,000 in all. As 
the present census may give British 
Columbia in the neighborhood of 
500,000 people, this means that one- 
eighth of the population of Canada’s 
Pacific province is already Oriental— 
and growing! That in itself is 
serious, whether this population re- 
mains a quiescent entity, abstaining 
from all claim to political or civil 
rights, or whether it bestirs itself ac- 
tively to obtain these rights. Cali- 
fornia became hysterical in 1919 
when it found every thirteenth child 
of its population to be a Japanese. 

Historically the development of 


Teen United States, according to 


Oriental immigration to Canada dif- 
fers sharply from the trek of Euro- 
peans to this dominion. The Gov- 
ernment frankly sought and paid for 
Slav and Swede and Mennonite. From 
1901 to 1905 Canada spent $1,445,000 
on United Kingdom immigrants. On 
the contrary, a head tax of $50 was 
imposed on Chinese in 1885. This 
was increased to $100 in 1901 and to 
$500 in 1904. In the period from 
1886 to 1919, inclusive, Canada de- 
rived from this tax the enormous 
sum of $20,537,961. The year before 
last more than $2,000,000 was taken, 
and last year $500,000. 

Despite this head tax, the influx of 
Chinese into Canada during the last 
twenty years has far exceeded that of 
the other two Oriental elements, Japa- 
nese and Hindus. From 1900 to 1907 
it ceased temporarily, but it began 


_ anew and reached its peak between 


1910 and 1914, when more than 
30,000 Chinese came to Canada. The 
war again interrupted it, but from 
1918 to 1919 about 4,300 entered. 
The total for the twenty years men- 
tioned was 37,913. This total, however, 
is much larger than it seems, for 
many of these belonged to the exempt 
class—merchants and their wives and 
children, consular agents and their 
families and staffs, teachers and men 
of science. Many also were Chinese 
returning from visits to China under 
what are known departmentally as 
C-19 registrations. None the less, as 
I shall show, the Chinese problem in 
Canada is serious. 

Of the other races involved the 
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Hinduelement is negligible ;it is about 
5,000, and is hardly likely to increase 
in the near future, in view of trans- 
portation difficulties and of Section 
38 of the Canadian Immigration Act, 
which provides that such immigrants 
must come by continuous passage on 
through tickets purchased in the 
home land. 


The problem with regard to the 
Japanese is second in seriousness 
only to that presented by the Chi- 
nese. Contrary to general belief, 
Canada’s immigration relations with 
Japan are conditioned not by the An- 
glo-Japanese Treaty, but by the 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Great Britain and Japan 
signed in London on April 3, 1911. 
This treaty provides for reciprocal 
rights of trave!, residence, the carry- 
ing on of business between the two 
countries, the owning or leasing of 
property, exemption from military 
service, &c. It has been modified only 
in so far as the voluntary undertak- 
ing of Japan to the Hon. Mr. Le- 


mieux to restrict Japanese immigra- 


tion into Canada to 300 yearly 
constitutes a limitation to its pro- 
visions. Nevertheless, the number of 
Japanese in Canada today is consid- 
erable, and they are only inferior to 
the Chinese in the acquisition of land 
and in their growing competition in 
fruit producing and other lines. 


Go down the Okanagan Valley, 
fairest of all Canadian vales, in blos- 
som and harvest time. It is still a 
land of lovely homes, of people of 
station, of culture and means; above 
all, of those qualities of loyalty most 
difficult for any nation to secure in 
settlers and yet indispensable to any 
nation’s permanency. From one end 
to the other of Okanagan Lake, a dis- 
tance of eighty miles, there are per- 
haps 20,000 souls. Of that number 
3,300 went to the war without hesi- 
tation and without counting the cost. 
Whole hamlets were deserted. While 
they were away a danger which had 
long menaced became acute. Labor 
was lacking, crops had to be har- 
vested. In many instances payments 
had to be met; in others the strain 
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proved too heavy and lands had to be 
sold. 

The ready cash buyer and the 
available hired hand were almost in- 
variably the Chinaman and the Japa- 
nese. Today the situation is painfully 
acute. In towns like Kelowna it is 
of first concern. Public sentiment is 
alert and vigilant, but gold talks. The 
ability of Orientals to secure money 
shows that many of their colony not 
only have ample means, but are will- 
ing to lend it to their countrymen 
(doubtless with ample security). 


Across the lake at Summerland 
there is a considerable colony of 
Asiatics, headed by such prominent 
Japanese as George Tada and Frank 
Agno, who now own considerable 
fruit acres. In the Mission-Hatzic 
district and other valley communities 
a comparison of the land holdings in 
the last five years shows how rapidly 
the process of penetration is going 
on. In 1915 there were 115 small 
fruit growers in this district, of whom 
10 were Japanese. In 1920 the total 
had grown to 250, and 55 were Japa- 
nese. The change is even more 
marked in the Pitt Meadows-Haney 
district. The Japanese in 1915, out 
of 42 growers, numbered only 16; in 
1920, out of a total of 248, they num- 
bered 120. On that basis, with a very 
high birth rate and the expulsive ef- 
fect of Japanese influx on white set- 
tlement, the small fruit industry in 
the Lower Frazer Valley must soon 
pass into alien hands. 


In British Columbia there is a 
whole fishing community—Steveston 
-—which is controlled by the Japa- 
nese. The children in the schools are 
Japanese and the instruction Japa- 
nese. The white fishing population 
has been forced out, and the whole 
salmon fishing industry on the Frazer 
River, once the most famous of all 
salmon streams, within a quarter of 
a century has passed completely into 
Japanese hands. The clumsy, inef- 
ficient yellow men who came twenty- 
five years ago learned how to handle 
the boats, taught their wives, and 
later became naturalized when Ca- 
nadian labor stormed and protested 
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against fishing licenses for the Ori- 
entals; little by little the Indians and 
whites alike were driven out by race 
pressure, and this fishing town of 
20,000 souls is now thoroughly Ori- 
entalized. Of a total of 1,376 Ca- 
nadian gill-net licenses, including 
those for the Skeena, the Naas and 
Vancouver Island, the Japanese now 
receive 873, Canadians only 133, and 
English and Scotch 37 and 28 respec- 
tively. Canada cannot regard this 
situation with equanimity. The eco- 
nomic folly of allowing an industry 
worth $25,000,000 annually to fall 
into non-Canadian, especially Asiatic, 
hands need not be emphasized. 

But, as has already been stated, 
the Chinese problem is the more 
serious. Immediately about Van- 
couver the Chinese have acquired 
under ownership about 1,000 acres, 
every foot of which is devoted to in- 
tensive truck gardening. More than 
3,600 acres are held under lease, for 
which the Orientals pay only $40 per 
acre annually. On Vancouver Island, 
in the vicinity of Victoria, the Chi- 
nese own about 700 acres and lease 
more than 800. The Japanese in the 
same district lease about 100 acres 
and own practically none. At En- 
derby and Armstrong, where the 
finest celery in Canada is grown, the 
Chinese own 2,500 acres and lease 
763. The Japanese lease sixty acres 
in this valley. In the Okanagan the 
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Chinese own about 100 acres and 
lease about 1,230. The Japanese hold 
about 250 acres freehold and 600 
leasehold. The largest holdings in the 
interior by Chinese are at Ashcroft, 
where title to 2,500 acres has passed 
to them and where they operate 
enother 2,000. Ashcroft is almost 
another Steveston. 

The whole land situation in British 
Columbia spells danger. Hon. E. D. 
Barrow, the Provincial Minister of 
Agriculture, stated recently that 90 
per cent. of the Vancouver produce 
came from Chinese. Only two green- 
houses in Victoria remain outside of 
Mongolian control. A recent survey 
made by the Department of Agri- 
culture for the province shows that 
there are 1,080 Asiatics controlling 
26,918 acres. This includes 367 or- 
chard lands, 2,341 fruit lands, 10,659 
truck farms, 515 dairy farms, 3,677 
acres for mixed farming. Japanese 
logging camps are also multipiying. 
Legislative action, drastic and thor- 
ough, has protected the metalliferous 
mining of the province from the pene- 
tration which is proceeding in the 
case of agriculture, fishing and 
lumber. 

The Oriental problem is as serious 
and menacing for Canada as for any 
other nation represented in the 
present Pacific conference at Wash- 
ington. 


FIRST GERMAN LINER IN SEVEN YEARS 


HE new German steamship Bayern ar- 

rived at New York from Hamburg on 
Oet. 2, 1921. It was the first German 
passenger vessel to enter an American port 
since August, 1914. It brought nine cabin 
and 594 steerage passengers, of whom 175 
were American citizens. The ship was met 
at Quarantine by a Reception Committee 
designated by Mayor Hylan; the commit- 


tee went out in a steamer gayly decked with 
flags and having on board a German society 
band, which played popular tunes. From 
Quarantine to the pier of landing the 
Bayern made a triumphant progress. Thus 
was international communication between 
Germany and the United States resumed 
under the separate peace treaty recently 
signed at Berlin. 


INDIA’S MOVEMENT AGAINST 
BRITISH RULE 


By V. B. METTA* 


The Indian side of the non-co-operation movement and its causes 
—Grievances that have led many of the people to support Mr. 
Gandhi’s boycott—Why the Moslems have joined the Hindus in 
hostile demonstrations against everything British in India 


The message of Non-Co-operation is self- 
purification, self-sacrifice, courage and hope.— 
M. K. Gandhi. 


HE political situation in India is 
of absorbing interest, because 
the popular movement against 

British government, known as the 
Non-Co-operation Movement, is head- 
ed by Mr. Gandhi, a strange mixture 
of a saint, a statesman and a radical 
reformer. He is as clear-sighted and 
practical in some matters as any other 
leader of men in any other country on 
the face of the earth, and as tragically 
though charmingly unpractical as 
Ruskin and Tolstoy were in some 
other matters. He is more loved in 
India than any other political leader 
has ever been since the British Gov- 
ernment was established there. Older 
Indian politicians like Sir P. M. 
Mehta and Mr. Gokhale were semi- 
aliens in their own country, because 
they spoke always in English, and 
therefore they addressed _ only 
those Indians who had _ received 
an English education. Their ideals 
and aspirations, their mode of dress- 
ing and living were considerably 
influenced by those of the West, and 
therefore they made hardly any ap- 
peal to the majority of their country- 
men. But Mr. Gandhi dresses like the 
humblest of them, addresses them in 
Hindi, and preaches and practices 
those ideals which have been in their 
life-blood for thousands of years, and 
which, therefore, they instinctively 
comprehend and admire. He talks 
to them not about Mill and Macaulay, 
but of the moral, spiritual and po- 


litical ideals which are expressed in 
the Vedas, the Epics, and early Indian 
history. And they feel that he is 
their real spokesman, because, like a 
true Indian, he puts character and 
conduct above mere knowledge. 


It would not be correct to say that 
Mr. Gandhi hates Britishers as Brit- 
ishers. He hates them for the kind of 
government which they have estab- 
lished in India, a government which 
unduly favors British interests and 
does not take sufficient notice of 
Indian interests, protests and aspira- 
tions. From the days when the East 
India Company was firmly estab- 
lished, until about forty years ago, the 
British Government went on _ sup- 
pressing or destroying Indian indus- 
tries and commerce for the sake of 
promoting British industries and 
commerce in the country. There 
were indignant protests now and then 
against this heartless policy from 
some of the ablest and noblest British- 
ers themselves, but they were not 
heeded, because self-interest with 
most human individuals as well as 
groups of men shapes their actions 
more than moral principles do. Then 
Indians like Dr. Naoroji, Mr. Dutt 
and Mr. Ranade wrote and showed 
clearly in their works how unfair, 
how un-British, such a policy was 





*Mr. Metta is a native of India who received 
his education in England at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, becoming a barrister. In his home country, 
the Bombay Presidency, he is widely known as 
a writer on problems of the day. and on Orien- 
tal history, art and literature. He is the author 
of two books, ‘National Education ’ and 
‘“* Wake Up, Princes!’’ Mr. Metta is now visit- 
ing the United States.—Epiror. 
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toward India. They were instrumen- 
tal in sowing the seeds of the 
Swadeshi movement—the movement 
in favor of buying home-made goods 
and boycotting foreign goods—which 
was born in 1906, and which spread 
like wildfire all over the country 
before the end of 1908. The Morley- 
Minto reforms then followed, but 
Indians soon found out that they were 
substantially no better off under them 
than before. After that followed the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms of two 
vears ago, which, though considerably 
more liberal than the older scheme of 
a decade ago, have disappointed many 
Indians, because they do not enable 
them vet to regulate the financial 
policy of their country, legislate for 
themselves, and make British officials 
in India responsible to the Indian 
public. 


CAUSES OF HOSTILE SPIRIT 


What are the remote as well as the 
immediate causes and grievances of 
Indians underlying this Non-Co- 
operation Movement? First of all, 
there is the great, great wrong of 
Amritsar of 1919 to be righted. There 
was no reason for Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, the Governor of the Pun- 
jab, to suspect that any large con- 
spiracy was organized to upset the 
British vaj in India then. It was 
simply a little local trouble. And even 
if the use of force was considered to 
be necessary at the time, there was no 
reason why General Dyer, after put- 
ting down the rising, should have 
given “crawling” and such other 
orders to the “ offenders” as would 
degrade any self-respecting human 
beings in any part of the world. And 
yet Sir Michael, the instigator of the 
massacre, has got off without any 
punishment, while Dyer, the man of 
blood, is taught by the British House 
of Lords and a newspaper like The 
Morning Post to regard himself as a 
hero and savior of his countrymen in 
India. This naturally hurts the pride 
of all Indians, and therefore Mr. 
Gandhi and his followers insist that 
both men be adequately punished. 
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Then there is the Khalifate agita- 
tion. While the war was going on 
and the British Government wanted 
Indian soldiers (many of whom are 
Mohammedans) to fight for England 
against their co-religionists, the 
Turks in Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
it promised Indians that the Turkish 
Empire would not be dismembered by 
the Allies at the end of the war. But 
that promise has unfortunately not 
been kept, since Great Britain has 
practically taken possession of Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia, while France 
has seized Syria. 

How does the dismemberment of 
Turkey affect Indian Mohammedans? 
—the readers of this impartial peri- 
odical might ask. Well, it is this 
way: The Turkish Sultan has a 
double rédle to play. He is at once 
the temporal head of all those people 
who live within his empire and the 
spiritual head (called Khalifa) of all 
Sunni Mohammedans in the world, 
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whether Turkish, Egyptian, Syrian, 
Arab, or Indian. The first Turkish 
Sultan to assume the title of Khalifa 


M. K. GANDHI 


Leader of the movement in India to boycott everything 
British, and to abolish all machinery. The Gandhi 
cap, which he and his followers wear, is 


made of hand-woven cloth 


(Caliph) was Selim I. in the six- 
teenth century, and since then all 
his successors have remained and 
acted as Khalifas. And among the 
necessary qualifications to be the 
Khalifa of Islam are: (1) That he 
should be absolute and undisputed 
lord of Arabia and of a greater part 
of Mesopotamia also; (2) that he 
should be the protector of the two 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina. If 
the British take Mesopotamia and set 
up a protege of theirs (that is how 
Indian Mohammedans regard King 
Feisal) on its throne, and make 


Arabia independent, how can the > 





Turkish Sultan be 
Khalifa any longer? 

This is what the Mohammedans of 
India are asking, and this 
is why they are agitating 
to have Mesopotamia and 
Arabia restored to Tur- 
key. They are willing to 
agree that in the govern- 
ment of these two coun- 
tries the Turkish Sultan 
might take the advice of 
able and _high-souled 
Europeans and Ameri- 
cans on certain occasions, 
but they insist that he 
should remain thoroughly 
independent of them as 
before. The Hindus have 
joined their Mohammedan 
compatriots in this agita- 
tion, because they feel 
serry for the dismember- 
ment of Turkey; though 
they are not Mohamme- 
dans, they feel as other 
Asiatic peoples, such as 
the Japanese or Chinese, 
do. It is not their re- 
ligious but their continen- 
tal pride that is hurt by 
the Treaty of Sevres as it 
stands today. 


regarded as 


FINANCIAL ABUSES 


Without being able to 
control the financial pol- 
icy of their country a 
people cannot bccome au- 
tonomous in any way. They re- 
main slaves of tke power that 
has it. British colonies, such 
as Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, have got the right to decide 
how their money is to be spent, to 
what extent, and why; but India has 
no such right. She tried all she could 
to get it before the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reforms were formulated, but 
she did not succeed. She is poor, and 
therefore she cannot afford to go on 
paying money for Great Britain’s 
military adventures and exploits in 
countries which are situated beyond 
her borders. Had the Indian Army 
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been maintained for defending only 
India, the British Government would 
have been justified in asking Indians 
to pay for its maintenance. But it 
has been sent to fight in Egypt, South 
Africa, China, and other countries for 
helping ‘“‘ the cause of the empire,” as 
British statesmen put it; and yet, 
India alone has always had to pay for 
all those wars! This is hardly fair 
to her. Why should Great Britain 
not pay at least a portion of the an- 
nual expenditure for its upkeep, espe- 
cially if she means to employ it for 
wars outside of India? There are 
large bodies of Indian troops in Per- 
sia and Mesopotamia still. 

Then, again, there is a huge annual 
drain on the slender resources of the 
country in the shape of pensions, “ on 
leave” salaries, &c., which are paid 
to British officials, all of whom, it 
may be mentioned, are paid much 
higher salaries than those that are 
paid to the majority of Indians. A 
few good posts in the Government of 
India, which are now offered to 
Indians, do not make any material 
difference to India from the economic 
point of view. What she wants is full 
financial autonomy, which means the 
power to spend her money for her 
own pressing needs first. 


~ FAULTS OF SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The Educational Department is 
another which Indians want to con- 
trol. The school system of the coun- 
try was established some eighty years 
ago by Lord Macaulay, who knew 
nothing of the temperament and tra- 
ditions of its people. The result has 
been disastrous in the extreme. Men 
turned out by Government schools 
and colleges in India are pseudo-Eng- 
lishmen rather than good Indians. 
They do not learn their own lan- 
guages properly. Instead, they fritter 
away their energies in trying to mas- 
ter an alien tongue. They learn more 
of Shakespeare and Tennyson than 
of Kalidas and Kabir, their national 
poets. They are not taught to look 
at their own history with the eyes of 
their cwn temperament, so to say, but 
with the eyes of the temperament of 
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Britishers, who naturally do not feel 
much disposed to admire it. In spite 
of all that may be said on the other 
side, history is an art, and is there- 
fore mostly subjective. It is not facts 
that make us look at our own past or 
that of any other people with favor 
or disfavor, but the way in which 
those facts are handled or arranged 
by historians. Therefore no people 
can feel proud of themselves and 
achieve anything great, so long as 
they read their own history through 
other people’s glasses—as Indians are 
made to do at present. The present 
educationa! system in India not only 
destroys the sense of patriotism and 
self-respect, but initiative, independ- 
ent thinking and originality in Indian 
students. It is for these reasons that 
Mr. Gandhi is opposed to it heart and 
soul. The national schools and col- 
leges which he has established all over 
the country recently are by no means 
ideal institutions, their curricula are 
very defective from the point of view 
of intellectual breadth, but they are 
at least trying to make the Indian stu- 
dent throw off his “slave psychology” 
and become more patriotic in his out- 
look on life. 


A country cannot ever become 
happy or contented if it cannot make 
its own laws. And India is one of 
those unfortunate countries. During 
the war Indians were praised and 
promised many good things for their 
loyalty to England. They were told 
again and again that but for their 
help in France and Flanders, Meso- 
potamia, Palestine, Egypt and East 
Africa, Great Britain could not do 
what had to be done. -But imme- 
diately the war was over, the Press 
act was more strictly enforced and 
the Rowlatt act was passed. Indian 
editors still cannot write what they 
consider to be truth in the interests of 
their own country. Is it not strange 
that a paper like The Bombay Chron- 
icle, edited by broad-minded British- 
ers like Mr. Horniman and Mr. Pick- 
thall, should still be on the blacklist 
of the Government of Bombay? And 
how many editors of other papers in 
India have been recently prosecuted 
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by the Government of India, for rea- 
sons which in England or the United 
States would be considered trivial! It 
cannot be denied that there were some 
small groups of people in India who 
conspired during the war against the 
British Government, but that certain- 
ly dees not mean that the majority of 
Indians were or are disloyal to the 
British Crown. Therefore the pass- 
ing of the Rowlatt act, which enables 
the Government to act high-handedly 
whenever it likes, raised a storm of 
protest all over the country—from 
Moderates, from Extremists and from 
some Britishers also. If India had the 
power of legislating for herself, or 
even of preventing the passing of ob- 
noxious and unfair laws, it is certain 
that these acts would never have been 
passed. 


Mr. GANDHI’S IDEALS 


Mr. Gandhi is an idealist of the 
ascetic rather than of the socio-econo- 
mic type, and therefore he turns his 
eyes backward with a great soul- 
hunger. The past shines goldenly for 
him. Such a man cannot always 
understand or handle the economic 
problems of his country with com- 
mon sense. He is totally opposed to 
the industrial type of civilization 
which dominates the world today. He 
wants his countrymen to have noth- 
ing to do with modern machinery, 
which he believes has been _ instru- 
mental in making the lives of its 
operators unspeakably  maiserable. 
“Let us have handwoven cloth and 
agricultural] life as in the old days,” 
he says to his followers. It is a noble 
ideal, but thoroughly impracticable in 
these days. Nations are not self-suf- 
ficient and isolated from each other 
to the same extent now as they were 
in the sixteenth century, or even at 
the beginning of the last century. 
Steam, electricity and the telegraph 
have brought them closer to each 
other than ever before in history. The 
last war and its results have shown 
how dependent they all are upon each 
other. How, then, can India return 
to wholly agricultural life, when the 


rest of the world is developing along. 


industrial lines? And it would be sui- 
cidal if she did succeed in doing so, 
for other countries would sell her the 
goods that she needs, such as iron, 
steel, glass, oils, at much cheaper rates 
than she can ever hope for if she 
produces them by manual work and 
primitive machinery. 

It is, of course, a good thing for the 
economic welfare of the peoples that 
Mr. Gandhi has started the hand- 
weaving industry on a large scale 
there. If India succeeds in producing 
ail the cloth that she requires, she will 
be saving some $200,000,000 annually 
that she has to pay to England for 
imported textiles. But cloth is not 
the only article that she needs. With- 
cut modern machinery, how can she 
produce iron, steel, chemicals and 
dyes in quantities large enough 
for her present-day requirements? 
Modern industrialism really reached 
India only at the beginning of this 
century, and if Mr. Gandhi strikes at 
its root at this stage, it will be a great 
misfortune for the country. 


IF THE BRITISH WITHDREW 


There are many people, both friend- 
ly and unfriendly toward India, who 
have asked me what I think would 
happen to the country if the British- 
ers were to withdraw from it just 
now? It is, I confess, a question very 
difficult to answer. On the one hand, 
you can be very pessimistic and fore- 
see nothing but internecine warfare 
or conquest by some other power, 
either Russia or Japan, neither of 
which would treat India with even as 
much liberalism as England has done. 
On the other hand, you can be opti- 
mistic and say that the state of con- 
tinuous warfare which existed in 
India in the eighteenth century need 
not necessarily come back to her now. 
The times have changed, and with 
them the minds of Indians as of other 
peoples in the world. The past is often 
a great foe of the future of a country, 
because the enemies of that country 
always prophesy the return of the 
dark side of its past. It is a fact that 
Indians are more patriotic now than 
they ever were before in their history, 
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and so they would present a united 
front to a foreign invader. As for 
civil warfare, it is not probable in 
these times; and even if little wars 
were being waged in the country, it 
would not prevent the growth of 
civilization in India—of its art, its 
literature, its philosophy and _ its 
science—as the past fully proves. In- 
dian society is based upon castes; 
therefore, in spite of wars going on 
in the country, more than half its in- 
habitants, who do not belong to the 
fighting castes, would go on dream- 
ing, writing, observing, manufactur- 
ing, and selling as usual. For that 
reason India was not disorganized 
by any of her old wars half as much 





as Europe has been by the last war. 
To come back from future conjec- 
tures to present facts, Mr. Gandhi, as 
I have stated, is not fighting England, 
but only England’s present policy in 
India. He has no desire whatever to 
sever political connection with Eng- 
land. The following words, which he 
himself wrote in Young India on Feb. 
16 of this year, testify to this fact: 
“ Nobody, so far as I am aware, 
wants to end British connection for 
the sake of ending it.” He also does 
not disregard British interests in 
India, for in the same newspaper he 
wrote: “ European interests in India 
will be as safe in a self-governing 
India as they are today.” 


THE TINY KINGDOM OF LIECHTENSTEIN 


HE miniature nation that lives in the 

“sweet valley” of the Alps, between 
Austria and Switzerland, has survived the 
war, and is now preparing for a new demo- 
cratic régime under Prince John II. of 
Liechtenstein, its reigning monarch, scion 
of the noble family from which the little 
principality takes its name. Prince John, 
who ascended the throne in 1858, and who 
on Oct. 5, 1921, celebrated his eighty-fifth 
birthday, is the dean of all reigning sover- 
eigns today. Blushing unseen, the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot, the tiny 
kingdom for many generations has _ re- 
mained to the outside nations little more 
than a name. It covers sixty-five square 
miles of territory, and has a population of 
10,716. After Monaco and San Marino, it is 
the smallest State in the world. 

Its history as an independent principality 
dates back to 1484, when two small princi- 
palities, Schellenberg and Vaduz (the lat- 
ter known as the “ sweet valley”), were 
united under the Counts of Werdenberg. It 
was sold by them to the Counts of Sulz in 
1508, and passed from them by marriage 
to the Counts of Hohenema in 1613. It was 
bought by Prince Hans Adam of Liechten- 
stein in 1699 and 1712 and the Liechten- 
stein dynasty was by him inaugurated. 
The Leichtensteiners favored Austria in 
the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, which 


ended the German Bund. Forgotten by 
Bismarck at the Peace of Prague, Liech- 
tenstein became an independent State, and 
since 1868 has not even had the ridiculously 
small army of scarcely 100 men which had 
valiantly marched to defend Austria against 
her enemies. 

In the World War of 1914 Liechtenstein 
took no sides, and, like Switzerland, its 
neighbor, insisted on maintaining neutral- 
ity. Its sympathy for the Allies, however, 
was seen in its refusal to grant Austria her 
demand for the extradition of Austrian 
army deserters and allied prisoners who 
had escaped from Austrian territory, and 
in its allowing these refugees to depart to 
Switzerland. The insertion of Article 27 of 
the Versailles Treaty, recognizing it as a 
sovereign State, was its reward. The 
League of Nations, however, has so far re- 
fused it admission. Since the war Liech- 
tenstein has drawn even further away from 
Austria and closer to Switzerland, whose 
currency and postal telegraph and _ tele- 
phone administration it has accepted, and 
with which it is now negotiating a commer- 
cial treaty. It still issues its own stamps, 
and preserves at least the boast of inde- 
pendence. It has refused to become a sec- 
ond Monte Carlo, and its new Constitution, 
approved by Prince John last August, is a 
model of democratic ideals. 








SLESVIG’S REUNION WITH 
DENMARK 


By Marius HANSOME 


Story of the loyal Danes who were torn from their mother country 
and annexed to Prussia in 1866, and whose hope of repatriation, 
cherished through more than half a century, was fulfilled by the 
Treaty of Versailles and the plebiscite of last year 


NE of the important results of 
the World War was the reunion 
of the northern zone of Slesvig 

with Denmark. Originally a Danish 
duchy, North Slesvig was torn from 
Denmark by the Prussians after the 
unjustified war of 1864, and became 
the victim of a rigid system of Prus- 
sianization. ‘The Danes of the con- 
quered territory, however, clung ob- 
stinately to their language, their re- 
ligion, their culture and their tradi- 
tions, hoping that the time would 
come when the Treaty of Prague, 
which marked the end of the war be- 
tween Prussia and Austria in 1866, 
would be fully carried out in so far as 
the clause providing for the self-de- 
termination of Northern Slesvig was 
concerned. That time did not come 
until 1918, when Germany, battered 
and broken, was already looking to 
America to aid in bringing about 
peace. The Danish nationalists at 
once grew active in the German 
Reichstag, demanding the long-de- 
ferred plebiscite and sending Den- 
mark’s ablest annexationist leaders 
to the Paris Conference to plead 
Slesvig’s cause. Many long months 
dragged by. The completed Treaty 
of Versailles, however, contained the 
provision for a plebiscite in Slesvig. 
This plebiscite was held in the Spring 
of 1920. The Northern zone went 
Danish; the Southern zone, largely 
populated by Germans, voted to re- 
main with Germany. So the old sore 
was healed, and the Danes of Slesvig, 


wildly rejoicing, were reunited with 


the mother country. 


The story of how Danish Slesvi¢ 
obtained its liberty is one which 
proves beyond controversy the his- 
torical axiom that a_liberty-loving 
people cannot be crushed by a politi- 
cal system of repression, even though 
that system be applied by a great and 
powerful nation of alien race. 

Through half a century of German 
rule North Slesvig kept alive the 
Danish mother tongue, Danish ideals, 
and an unshakable belief that “‘ some 
day ” it would know the joy of re- 
union with Denmark. The hope of 
the expatriated Danes was based at 
first upon the Prusso-Austrian Peace 
Treaty of 1866, which promised them 
a plebiscite. The French Emperor, 
Napoleon III., had inserted into that 
Treaty Paragraph V., which read: 

His Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
transfers to His Majesty the King of 
Prussia all the rights acquired by him in 
the peace of Vienna, Oct. 30, 1864, to the 
duchies of Slesvig and Holstein, with the 
reservation that the inhabitants of the 
northern district of Slesvig shall be reu- 


nited to Denmark if, by a free plebiscite, 
they express the wish therfor. 


This provision remaired to the 
Slesvig Danes the lone star of hope to 
which their collective gaze was up- 
turned. It voiced the principle of 
self-determination. The Danes will 
always associate the first enuncia- 
tion of that principle with Napoleon 
III. Strange as it may seem, Mr. 
Wilson, who gave popularity to the 
phrase “ self-determination ” on this 
side of the Atlantic, forgot to men- 
tion its application to North Slesvig 
among his famous Fourteen Points. 
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From the eariy fifteenth century 
Slesvig and Holstein were duchies, 
politically governed by a single ruler, 
a Duke, the King of Denmark. There 
was no change down to the civil war 
of 1848, as a result of which the 
Eider River defined the southern 
limit of Danish influence. Then fol- 
lowed the war with Germany in 1864. 
Denmark iost all of North Slesvig. 
The inhabitants were torn by vio- 
lence from their mother country, 
from their own people, to whom they 
were bound in language, customs and 
memories of more than a thousand 
years of honorable history. 

The Prussianization policy began 
in earnest with the Peace of Vienna 
in 1864. Paragraph XIX. gave the 
Danes the option of becoming per- 
manently either Prussian or Danish 
within six years. If they chose to 
remain Danish, then they would be 
treated as Danish immigrants settled 
in Prussia, but not naturalized. 

In the meantime Prussia and Aus- 


tria went to war over the spoils, and 


Prussia was victorious. When the 
Treaty of Prague was formulated in 
1866, and when, at the suggestion of 
Napoleon III., the paragraph was in- 
serted providing for the retrocession 
of North Slesvig to Denmark, the 
idea was generally regarded as vision- 
ary. The South Jutlanders, however, 
clung to the illusion through all the 
years, and their faith was rewarded 
when the Treaty of Versailles re- 
stored the amputated province to 
Denmark. 


Drunk with power through the 
acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine in 
1871, Imperial Germany began 
those forty years of war preparations 
which were destined to end in disaster. 
Little did she dream that the ruth- 
less treatment of her subject peoples 
on the western, northern and eastern 
frontiers would mean her eventual 
undoing. Without consulting any one 
but Austria, she decided to re- 
scind the promise in Paragraph V. of 
the Prague Treaty. 


During the interim of six years al- 
lowed the Slesvigers to choose be- 
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tween Prussian or Danish citizenship, 
many Danes, rather than submit to 
the Prussian yoke, had crossed into 
Denmark to await there the promised 
plebiscite. After the abrogation of 
Paragraph V. in 1878 they returned 
to their homes and estates in Sles- 
vig only to find themselves out- 
lawed. They had lost all citizenship, 
both in Denmark and in Prussia. They 
were homeless, people without a 
country, treated as a herd of cattle, 
beaten and driven under the cruel 
lash of official Prussia. 


THE PRUSSIAN YOKE 


To blot out every vestige of Danish 
national feeling was the aim and or- 
der of the day. To this end, the no- 
torious von Koller was imported as 
Governor of Slesvig-Holstein. Dur- 
ing his rule 1,000 poor families were 
expelled. Asa boy, I attended schoot 
for several years in North Slesvig, 
and I recall with horror how the work 
of oppression proceeded. Brutal 
teachers were imported. Military 
discipline ruled in the schools. Some- 
times gendarmes were called in to 
scare refractory pupils. All Danish 
speech was forbidden, even on the 
playgrounds. Only one hour of re- 
ligion was allowed in Danish. Danish 
colors, songs, books were taboo. Danes 
were muzzled. To sing a Danish song 
at a party might cause the singer to 
be reported by spies who infested the 
province and result in his being ex- 
pelled from house and home. Many 
Danes were told brutally to quit the 
country within twenty-four hours. 

The Prussians knew the value of 
Bismarck’s remark: ‘“ What you 
would have appear in the life of the 
nation, put that into the schools.” The 
force of song has ever been one of the 
means to psychologize the “ common 
herd.” Children were compelled to 
commit to memory German songs: 
“Ich bin ein Preusse,” “ Deutschland 
uber Alles,” “ Hei! dir im Sieger- 
kranz,” “Schleswig-Holstein Meer- 
umschlungen,” &c. German school 
readers, especially designed to make 
good Prussians, were printed and dis- 
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tributed. German histories were only 
recitals of camp and court, of princes 
and potentates, war and conquest, and 
always in the name of “ Gott und das 
Vaterland.” ‘ Vaterland!” What 
mockery to the conquered Danes, who 
might be driven out at any moment 
on one pretext or another! The iron 
fist ruled alike in civil, political and 
religious life. Every school had a 
life-sized picture of that moral cow- 
ard and fugitive who is now hiding 
behind the petticoats of Queen Wilhel- 
mina. I visited some of the schools 
down there last Spring. The teach- 
ers told me that Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
pictures had been burned. 

But though a foreign overlord may 
rend a people with civil feuds and 
tear asunder all that has material 
form, he cannot rob a people of its 
soul, strike down its ideals, erase its 
memories, or permanently hindor the 
realization of its purposes. The words 
of Georg Brandes, in an address to 
the South Jutlanders in 1902, deserve 
citation here: 

It is humiliating to be weak [said Bran- 
des], so weak that you can’t even make 
your rights count, but submit to fate with- 
out protest. It is a misfortune to be small, 
so small that one’s presence remains un- 
acted upon and little noticed by the big 


world. But it is stimulating and uplifting 
to be the one who, despite weakness and 
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littleness, Joes not give up and does not fall 
into spiritual sleep or death. 

It is good to be big, but only when the 
objective bigness reflects a subjective big- 
ness, not when it is expressed in conceit of 
presumptuous advantages. A people is not 
big when it is arrogant and ignoble. It is 
good to be strong, but only when that power 
is applied to common welfare. To live for 
self is not enough. To live and share of 
one’s inner riches is better. 


HANSSEN’S WORK FOR FREEDOM 


One of the dominant personalities 
in the South Jutland question, a man 
who realized that if the Danish 
language and ideals were to endure, 
forces must be set in motion to com- 
bat the heavy inroads of the Prussian 
compulsion-rule, is H. P. Hanssen of 
Aabenraa. He was during many 
years a member of the Reichstag, 
elected by the Danish votes in Sles- 
vig. In 1893, he purchased the daily 
paper, Hejmdal, through whose col- 
umns he has kept the North Slesvig 
issue before the people has far as the 
rigid censorship would permit. He, 
more than any other man, was the 
guiding light in the fight against the 
Prussian aggression. He has been 
ably assisted by Nis Nissen and Klop- 
penborg-Skrumsager, also members 
of the Landtag from North Slesvig. 
All three men were members of the 
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German Government until the close of 
the plebiscite. 


Mr. Hanssen was particularly ac- 
tive in the language and cultural so- 
cieties. Through his efforts a large 
circulating library was built up. 
Those books were a powerful influ- 
ence for the preservation of Danish. 
A Danish book was a treasure during 
Prussian times, a friend, a solace, a 
welcome visitor to old and young. 
The old folksongs were still sung; the 
lullabies were chanted beside the 
cradle, fables and folklore were re- 
peated, the adventures of dwarfs and 
giants were not forgotten. 

So, at last, the will to freedom of 
a small ethnic group triumphed over 
the will to power of a strong alien 
rule. ‘‘ Now the times of the sword 
are ended and plow time has begun. 
I feel as if 1 had one foot in Denmark 
already,” rejoiced H. P. Hanssen, 
still a member of the Reichstag from 
North Slesvig, when world peace was 
declared. After a quarter of a cen- 


tury of activity in the Reichstag and 
through his daily paper in behalf of 
his people, he saw now imminent the 
crowning of his work—the reunion of 
Danish North Slesvig with the 


motherland. There was, however, 
much work and campaigning ahead 
before the solution could be reached. 
There was the question of boundary 
to be determined, on which there was 
sure to develop a fight even within 
Denmark. Some wanted the “ Clau- 
sen Line” (named after Magister 
H. V. Clausen, the Danish historian) ; 
the annexationists raised the cry of 
the old “ Eiderpolitikken.” 

Hanssen therefore appealed to the 
North Slesvig Voting Society—a well 
disciplined organization. A _ resolu- 
tion with an overwhelming majority 
of the voters was sent to Hanssen, 
praying for a just solution of this 
aged and trouble-brewing question. 
With this resolution in hand, he rose 
in the Reichstag on Oct. 23, 1918, and 
said: 

I demand as representative of the Danish 
inhabitants in North Slesvig, in the name 


of justice and righteousness, that Para- 
graph V. of the Prague Treaty be executed, 
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and thus through the coming peace program 
that a final solution of this problem be 
reached on the basis of the principle of self- 
determination. 


Practically the same _ resolution 
was passed by the Danish Rigsdag 
on the same day, unknown to Hans- 
sen. On the following day, Oct. 24, 
Dr. Solf, speaking for the German 
Government in the Reichstag, ac- 
knowledged Hanssen’s resolution and 
replied: “When we have received 
Wilson’s program as a basis for 
world peace, we will in all directions 
and upon all points fulfill the de- 
mands loyally and in the spirit of 
righteousness.” Hanssen was over- 
joyed, and Slesvig and Denmark re- 
joiced with him. 


Having been thus favorably recog- 
nized in the German Reichstag, the 
Voting Society of North Slesvig so- 
licited the Danish Government to ap- 
peal to the Allies to take the neces- 
sary steps in order to secure recog- 
nition of the rights of the Danish 
North Slesvigers at the peace table. 
Simultaneously the Society met in 
convention at Aabenraa, North Sles- 
vig, and passed a resolution which ex- 
pressed the views of the Danish Gov- 
ernment and of North Slesvig rela- 
tive to the boundary and _ plebiscite 
questions. 

A delegation was appointed by the 
Danish Government to press the 
North Slesvig issue in Paris. The 
members were: Ambassador Bern- 
hoft, assisted by the historical expert, 
H. V. Clausen; one representative of 
each of the four political parties, viz., 
Dr. P. Munch, N. Neergaard, Alex 
Foss and C. Bramnaes. The four 
South Jutlanders who were members 
of the Reichstag also participated: 
H. P. Hanssen, Nis Nissen, Kloppen- 
borg-Skrumsager, and P. Grau. 


A BITTER STRUGGLE 


The delegation was harmonious 
upon the Aabenraa resolution. Un- 
fortunately, to use Hegel’s epigram: 
“Men learn from history that men 
learn nothing from history.” In con- 
trast with the harmony and serenity 
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that characterized the delegation, 
stood a few fanatical nationalists and 
annexationists at home who wanted 
Slesvig annexed as far south as the 
Eider River, regardless of the free 
plebiscite. Failing this plan, they 
wanted a third zone established in 
South Slesvig to vote for reunion. 
Now, South Slesvig had become thor- 
oughly Germanized. Few well-in- 
formed persons entertained the least 
hope of restoring even the secon’ 
zone, containing the Baltic port 
Flensburg, with an adult population 
of 40,000. Of this number only 1,500 
voted for restoration, and those were 
not wholly of pure Danish origin. 
Had Hanssen not foreseen the neces- 
sity of dividing Slesvig into three 
zones, the case would have been lost, 
as Middle and South Slesvig could 
easily have outvoted the Danes in the 
first zone. : 

When the treaty was finally 
prepared, it provided for a popular 
vote on linguistic lines, by zones, un- 
der an international commission, in 
the Spring of 1920. The result was 
the return of Northern Slesvig, first 
zone, to Denmark. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


This result of the _ plebiscite 
brought to Denmark an area of 
1,505 square miles, or territory a lit- 
tle larger than Rhode Island. Its 
population numbers 170,000. Of this 
number approximately 10 per cent. 
are Germans. The province is large- 
ly rich marshland, diked in, as in 
Holland. Thousands of acres of mud 
flats can be reclaimed on the west 
coast, joining the islands of Romo 
and Mano tothe mainland. The flats 


here run dry at half ebb tide. The 
sea does not always encroach on 
coastal lands. The topographical his- 
tory of the west coast of the province 
shows. continual accretion. In the 
16th century large ships could sail 
into the harbor of Tonder, and the 
town of Ribe was the héadquarters 
for the Greenland whaling expedi- 
tions. Those towns are now far in- 
land, the former being twenty kilo- 
meters removed from the coast. Like 
Holland, North Slesvig is a land of 
grass and cows, mud and manure. 


This new acquisition to Denmark 
is not all velvet. A provision in the 
Peace Treaty called for recompense to 
Germany for railroad property and 
all State buildings. Then there was 
the problem of restitution to Danish 
citizens for the loss in exchange in 
crowns, known as the “ Valuta ” ques- 
tion. Denmark must also be respon- 
sible for pensioning the widowed and 
orphaned and the disabled soldiers. 


Improvement of railroads and 
schools is badly needed. I visited 
many schools and found them in a 
dilapidated condition, without equip- 
ment, withouteven decent seats. Jacob 
Appel, the new Minister of Educa- 
tion, has already won State aid to 
rehabilitate these schools. Conserva- 
tive estimates have been made by the 
Danish Ministry, placing the cost of 
the province in the neighborhood of 
400 million crowns. While many 
smiled at escaping from the heavy 
tax burden imposed by Germany, 
some will frown when the tax sched- 
ule is announced to meet the afore- 
mentioned cost. The land, however, 
is fertile and the inhabitants are in- 
dustrious and frugal. 
































































































































































LATVIA, THE GATEWAY 
TO RUSSIA 


By FRANCES A. BLANCHARD 


Interesting facts that show why the Lettish Republic is compar- 


atively prosperous while Soviet Russia is_ starving—Latvian 
representative in the United States tells why he thinks his country 


S an independent republic, Lat- 
A via is but little known to the or- 
dinary Westerner. Asa part of 
the “‘ Baltic States,” which for cen- 
turies have been the gateway to Euro- 
pean Russia, it is more or less known 
to be the home of a peasant race de- 
scended from Indo-European ances- 
tors of thirty-five centuries ago. Ac- 
cordingly, the average American is 
amazed to discover that as one of the 
new, independent nations which have 
separated themselves from Soviet 
Russia it is a third larger than Swit- 
zerland and nearly twice the size of 
the Netherlands; that it has estab- 
lished a permanent Government with 
a Constituent Assembly consisting of 
150 members; that this Government 
has already been recognized by twen- 
ty-two nations of the world, and that 
the leaders of this Government are a 
progressive, educated, capable body 
of men, ambitious that their country 
shall excel politically, industrially and 
intellectually. 

The representative from Latvia to 
the United States, Charles Louis 
Seya, with his Secretary, Arved L. 
Kundzin, is now in Washington, D. C., 
where he is seeking official recogni- 
tion for his Government from the 
State Department. Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Rus- 
sia and Switzerland, together with 
fifteen other powers, have already 
granted such recognition. 

One interesting development which 
encourages us to have faith in 
ithe future of such a republic is the 
intense earnestness with which the 


can keep its independence—Treaty with Russia 


rulers have decreed that the people 
shall not “spend money for that 
which is not bread.”” Only those com- 
modities may be imported which will 
assist in building up industry and 
providing necessary supplies. No 
frivolous perfumery, no pleasure au- 
tomobiles, no silk and velvet dresses, 
no mechanical musical instruments, 
playing cards, precious jewels or con- 
fectionery may be admitted into the 
country, nor any alcoholic beverages. 
Such things are classed as luxuries, 
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for which the hard-earned Lettish 
ruble may not be recklessly spent. 

Instead of these gewgaws there is a 
demand for American plows, Ameri- 
can harvesters, American textile ma- 
chinery and American tractors. At 
the present time farm machinery 
which was seized and has been re- 
turned badly worn by the Germans is 
being repaired to do whatever ser- 
vice it can. According to a recent 
number of the Baltic Review (pub- 
lished in London) the Government 
has seven Fordson tractor plows, 
which are lent to the ruined districts 
to facilitate reconstruction of fields. 
It has ordered from America 2,000 
grass mowers, Spring harrows, and 
herse rakes, and 250 reaping ma- 
chines. 

We have to visualize the fact that 
this whole country was as war-swept 
as Belgium, not only suffering from 
German invasion and pillage, but also 
being compelled to hand over many 
of its possessions to Russia; hence 
the call for work horses, breeding cat- 
tle, tools for wood and metal working 
industries, power machinery, steam 


Z. A. METEROVICA 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs 


boilers and other appliances that were 
plentiful before 1915. 


PLANS TO DEVELOP TRADE 


In order to stimulate trade and in- 
dustry an agreement has been drawn 
up by which: 

1. For five years, beginning Jan. 1, 1921, 
Latvia permits, duty free, the import of 
machinery, apparatus and appliances to 
build up new industries. 

2. For three years, beginning Jan. 1, 1921, 
Latvia will admit, duty free, raw materials, 
half-manufactured and manufactured arti- 


cles required by Section 1. 
3. Industrial undertakings in Section 1 


are exempted from income tax, trade and 
industrial tax, real estate tax, and duty 
on increased value until they commence to 
earn profit, but not exceeding five years. 


The economic policy of the new 
Government includes a study of ail 
the country’s natural resources. Ag- 
ricultural pursuits have always been 
the principal occupation of the. Let- 
tish people, about 85 per cent. of 
whom are peasants. There are abun- 
dant forests. Because of its position 
on the Baltic Sea, Latvia has large 
fishing and shipping interests. 

The Minister of Trade and Indus- 
try early in 1921 sanctioned the form- 
ing of a company called “ Isstade,”’ 
capitalized at a million rubles, for or- 
ganizing an international exhibition, 
beginning Aug. 1 at Riga, the capital 
—a huge exhibition to emphasize 
medern methods in agriculture, man- 
ufacturing, education and household 
arts. Everything about it is planned 
with the idea of encouraging the best 
methods of utilizing the resources 
which already surround the people, 
and of securing suitable appliances to 
carry on the industries for their ex- 
ploitation. - 

Since the year 1906 there has ex- 
isted the Central Agricultural Society 
of Riga, which maintains an agricul- 
tural school and many experimental 
farms, horticultural stations, cattle- 
breeding farms and a printing and 
publishing office. It has nearly forty 
specialists in different branches and 
more than 130 instructors. 

Large quantities of flax have al- 
ways been raised in Latvia—not the 





A farmer’s family enjoying a noonday meal in customary Lettish style. 


The sturdy types in 


this group are characteristic of the vast majority of the inhabitants of Latvia 


perhaps, but flax 


highest grades, 
which nevertheless furnishes the peo- 
ple with yarn for spinning and weav- 
ing cloth—while the raising of sheep 


furnishes the yarn for weaving 
woolen cloth. By means of Govern- 
ment assistance, the spinning and 
weaving factories, which have reor- 
ganized since the war, have increased 
their output to five times its volume 
a year ago. 

Because of the great abundance of 
timber lands, the manufacture of 
paper pulp and all kinds of wrapping 
and newsprint paper has employed 
many workers. Paper mills which 
suffered during the war are gradu- 
ally being restored to partial produc- 
ticn. In February, 1921, two impor- 
tant paper mills, the Latvian and 
Staizel, were turning out from five 
to eight tons of paper each daily. 


COMPARATIVE PROSPERITY 


Thus, while in Russia itself under 
the Soviet regime we see the popula- 
tion half clad and more than half 
starving, the Lettish people are living 
in comparative comfort, restoring 


their demolished factories and shell- 
torn fields, and starting again the 
wheels of industry. 

Although Latvia has neither iron 
nor coal mines, the metal industry in 
normal times employs 27 per cent. of 
all Lettish labor. One-fourth of all 
the metal industry of the former Rus- 
sian Empire was centred in Riga and 
Libau, the two largest cities of Lat- 
via. The reason for this was that 
the Lettish laborer produced more 
than the Russian. Speaking of this 
fact, Mr. Seya, the nation’s repre- 
sentative in the United States, says: 
“The productivity of the Lettish 
laborer has always been much higher 
than that of Russia. Thus while in 
Latvia in 1910 each metal worker pro- 
duced £194 worth of goods, in the dis- 
trict of Moscow a working man in 
the same line produced £147. The 
value of goods produced by each man 
in the lumber industry was £91 in 
Archangel, but £150 im Riga.” For 
this reason Russia shipped many of 
her raw products imto Latvia for 
manufacture into finished products. 


As to its educational status, Latvia 
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Parade of all guilds and associations of Riga, some of them very ancient, at the opening of the 


Constituent Assembly. 


ranks much higher than Russia. In 
the census of 1920 it was found that 
70 per cent. of the whole population 
were able to read, and 90 per cent. of 
these were able both to read and 
write. When in the year 1887 the 
Lettish schools were brought under 
the jurisdiction of the Russian Min- 
istry of Education, resulting in the 
closing of secondary and _ higher 
schools conducted in the native lan- 
guage, the leaders in Latvia consid- 
ered that the downfall of real Lettish 
cultural life had begun. 


The result of this edict was that 
private tuition in Latvia became more 
common than in any other country of 
Europe. In 1913 Latvia was leading 
all the small nations in the number 
of secondary schools, as cempared 
with the population, and in the num- 
ber of its university students. The 
Polytechnic Institute in Riga had 
2,000 students. After the formation 
of the independent Lettish Govern- 
ment this institute was converted 


The railroad bridge over the Duna River is seen in the background 


into the Latvian University, the lec- 
tures usually being delivered in Let- 
tish, although the Russian and Ger- 
man languages are occasionally used, 
while with few exceptions the profes- 
sors are Latvian citizens. 


CAN INDEPENDENCE LAST? 


What proofs have we that Latvia 
will be able to remain an independent 
democracy, since its near neighbors, 
Russia and Germany, have for many 
years looked with envious eyes upon 


its ports? We can judge only by the 
spirit of the people themselves, by 
their past achievements, and by con- 
ditions of government in the neigh- 
boring countries. Treaties of peace 
were consummated between Latvia 
and both Germany and the Soviet 
Government in the Summer of 1920. 
The leaders feel assured that there is 
no danger from German intrigue. Of 
their political connections with Rus- 
sia Mr. Seya tells us: 

One of the practical objections to the 
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creation of independent Baltic States has 
been the impossibility for Russia to exist 
without theexcellent ports of thosecountries. 
This contention is absolutely true, and 
Latvia and the other Baltic States fully 
understand it. They have never tried to 
bar Russia from access to their ports; they 
have never tried to limit for Russia the use 
of those ports. In the treaties of peace be- 
tween the Baltic States and the present 
Government of Russia the right of Russia 
to use the ports of the Baltic Sea is re- 
served without question. Despite the state 
of things in Russia, Latvia has concluded 
several important conventions with the 
Soviet Government, among them conventions 
regulating the Russian transit through 
Latvia, the post-telegraph relations, the 
floating of timber from Russia to the Baltic 
Sea; a general convention of commerce is 
under discussion. 

In granting to Russia all possible facili- 
ties regarding the Latvian ports, rivers and 
railroads, the Latvian Government has been 
guided by two considerations of equal im- 
portance: (1) unless the necessity of Rus- 
sia to have at her disposal the ports of the 
Baltic Sea is fully satisfied, there can never 
be entire security for the Baltic States; (2) 
the Russian transit is highly advantageous 
for Latvia. The Soviet Government is 
perfectly conscious of that, and has more 
than once suspended the Russian transit 
through our ports, considering this as a 
measure of economic reprisal for the refusal 
of the Latvian Government to yield to 
certain of its demands of a political nature. 
Only two months ago the Russian transit 
through Latvia was suspended because of 
the refusal of the Latvian Government to 
send to Russia nine terrorists who were 
sentenced to death. 

When the political conditions in Russia 
are more seitled the economic relations be- 
tween the two countries are destined to be- 
come very close—with advantage to both. 
At the present time Russia has Latvia to 
thank for keeping three of the most impor- 
tant ports of the Baltic Sea—Riga, Libau, 
and Windau—in sufficently good order, 
while Russian ports, such as Petrograd, are 
in so chaotic a condition that trade through 
them is hardly possible. 


DEALING WITH BAD RUSSIANS 


The reference to the nine terrorists 
who were executed touches upon a 
situation which may be easily under- 
stood to exist in a region so closely 
adjoining a land in which revolution- 
ary factions are the order of the day. 
It is a frequent occurrence to have 
Russian terrorists slip secretly into 
the cities of Latvia, always under as- 
sumed names and using a different 
name in every community, and en- 
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deavor to stir up revolt, holding their 
meetings in secret. For such dan- 
gers the authorities are constantly on 
guard, dealing out punishment ac- 
cording to the merits of the offense. 
For instance, at the time these nine 
terrorists were executed ninety others 
were returned to Russia. 

The Latvian Republic claims the 
southern part of the Government of 
Livonia, the Government of Livland, 
the Government of Courland, three 
districts of the Government of Lat- 
galia, strips of territory in the Gov- 
ernments of Grodno and Pskov, and 
a strip in East Prussia. 

The salient provisions of the Peace 
Treaty with Soviet Russia, concluded 
on Aug. 11, 1920, include the return 
to Latvia of all property belonging to 
public, charitable and educational in- 
stitutions taken over between 1915 
and 1917; the return to Latvia of all 
property belonging to towns, com- 
mercial and industrial institutions 
and banks; the return of all means of 
transportation corresponding to the 
actual economic needs of Latvia; pay- 
ment to Latvia by Soviet Russia of 
4,000,000 gold rubles within two 
months of the ratification of the 
treaty ; the release of Latvia from re- 
sponsibility for debt and other liabili- 
ties of the former Russian Empire; 
the granting to Latvia of the privilege 
of cutting timber on 270,000 acres in 
Soviet Russia as near the Latvian 
frontier as possible. 


DIVIDING UP LARGE ESTATES 


In the Spring of 1919 the large 
estates belonging to the nobility in 
the districts of Livonia and Courland 
were confiscated, economic commit- 
tees were named to superintend them, 
and Government inspectors were in- 
stalled. Many land owners in Latvia 
have declared their willingness to sell 
such portions of their estates as can 
be taken care of by the purchasers 
within six years of the time the 
estates are taken by the Government. 
About one and a half million acres 
will thus be distributed in Livonia and 
Courland. 
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Considerable portions of the large 
estates in these two provinces were 
leased on the so-called “ Halbkorn.” 
The owner leased the land without 
any appurtenances, on condition that 
the farmer should furnish all his 
own tools and machinery, and that the 
proceeds should be divided between 
him and the owner. This form of 
lease acted disadvantageously upon 
the yield, and created a nomadic, rest- 
less lot of farmers. The Government 
has these “ Halbkorners” -in mind 
when it wants to provide the landless 
with property. It takes it for granted 
that the peasants will produce much 
more when they own the land they 
cultivate. Out of 19,000 families de- 
manding land, more than 12,000 have 
one or more horses, and almost all 
have their own appurtenances. They 
are all to receive land. How it is to be 
procured is as yet undecided. It will 
first be taken from the former Rus- 
sian Crown properties, then from 
church property, and lastly from por- 
tions of large estates. Factories 
which were evacuated during the war 
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and which shall not have resumed 
operations by a certain date also will 
be taken over by the Government and 
put into operation. 


According to statements made by 
the Latvian Minister of Finance in 
1920, revenue can be obtained orly by 
high taxes and flax exports. Lumber 
exports at that time were out of the 
question because of lack of capital 
and transport facilities. These reve- 
nues were insufficient, and the Gov- 
ernment was forced to issue paper 
money. This paper, however, has a 
higher rating than has the Russian 
paper ruble; at the time this is writ- 
ten it stands at about 450 rubles to 
the American dollar. 

For a nation which has had only 
three years of independence, Latvia’s 
problems are stupendous. The result 
depends on united national effort, 
combined with foreign co-operation. 
The key to success may be found in a 
phrase which the Latvian peasant 
reiterates daily: ‘“ Ludz Deevu un 
strada ”—“ Pray to God and work.” 


ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 


HI: war drafts showed that there existed 

in the United States a considerably 
larger amount of  iiliteracy—particularly 
among the foreign-born population—than 
was generally realized. Figures for 1920, 
made public by the Census Bureau in the 
middle of October, are interesting in the 
light they shed on the comparative degrees 
of illiteracy in various States. According 
to the official returns, five of the large 
Western States—Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Utah and Washington—had less illit- 
eracy to record for 1920 than any other 
States. The native white population of 
these States classed as illiterate amounted 
only to three-tenths of 1 per cent. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia showed the same per- 


centage. South Dakota, Nevada and Oregon 
came next, each with four-tenths of 1 per 
cent. High degrees of illiteracy, properly 
classified, were shown by the following 
States: 

Georgia 
Virginia 
Alabama H 

South Carolina ....6.5 


ccccsccocecte® . Gentucky 


Tennessee 
North Carolina ....8.! 
New Mexico 

The largest percentage of illiteracy 
among the foreign-born was 38.5, for 
Texas; the smallest percentage, 4.7, was 
for South Dakota and Washington. The 
negro population ranged from 38.5 in 
Louisiana to 2.9 in New York. Arizona de- 
creased its illiteracy between 1910 and 1920 
from 4.2 per cent. to 2.1 per cent. 

























































































































































































THE CASE OF NORTHERN 
EPIRUS 


By N. J. CASSAVETES 


President of the Pan-Epirotic Union 


An analysis, from the Greek viewpoint, of the events which led to 


the award of Northern Epirus first to Greece and then to Albania 
-~Danger of the present situation, which may lead to a new 


Balkan war 


in Northern Epirus, a situation 

that nay again plunge the Bal- 
kans into war and bring a general 
conflagation to a Europe still bleed- 
ing from its wounds. After many 
vicissitudes and revoked decisions 
the Council of Ambassadors has de- 
cided that the Northern Epirotes, 
Greek by language and sentiment, 
should come under the sway of the 
new State of Albania. The Greek 
people of the district have been 
driven out and exiled and their prop- 
erty confiscated. They are preparing 
to resort to arms to regain their 
rights. Greece has vainly protested 
to the allied powers over the with- 
drawal of their pledged word. She 
is now appealing to the judgment and 
the conscience of the world. The 
whole history of the controversy over 
Northern Epirus must be made 
known. What are the facts? 


In December, 1918, Mr. Venizelos 
presented the case of Northern 
Epirus before the Supreme Council. 
He traced the history of the struggle 
of the Greek Epirotes for freedom 
and union with Greece. He pointed 
out that Northern Epirus had been 
Greek since the days of Homer; that 
it had continued under the Romans, 
the Byzantines and the Turks to be 
the centre of Greek culture, with its 
famous schools at Korytsa and Mos- 
chopolis, and a centre of Greek na- 
tionalism, with Chimarra as its citadel 
—that Chimarra which during 500 
years of Turkish domination tn Eu- 


Nin No situation is developing 





rope had never yielded its liberties 
to the conquering Sultans. 

In 1913 the Greek troops drove the 
Turks from Northern Epirus. The 
inhabitants welcomed the Greek 
forces as brothers and _ liberators. 
Then Austria-Hungary and Italy de- 
manded that Greece evacuate the 
province and yield it to the prospec- 
tive Albanian State. The Balkan 
wars had resulted in the creation of 
a greater Serbia and a_ greater 
Greece, allied against common ene- 
mies, Bulgaria in the east, Austria- 
Hungary in the north and Italy in 
the west. Austria-Hungary viewed 
with dismay the aggrandizement of 
Serbia and the consequent frustra- 
tion of the Teutonic scheme for the 
complete contrel of Constantinople 
and the Bagdad Railway. Italy, as- 
piring to the exclusive control of the 
entrance to the Adriatic, was not less 
alarmed at the establishment of 
Greece in Northern Epirus. 

At the London Conference of 1913, 
when the Turkish Treaty was draft- 
ed, the powers, at the unyielding de- 
mand of the Triple Alliance, decided 
to assign the task of settling the 
Greco-Albanian frontiers to a confer- 
ence of the Ambassadors of the six 
powers. The Ambassadorial Confer- 
ence appointed a commission to go to 
Northern Epirus and determine the 
nationality of the inhabitants. The 
committee went to Northern Epirus, 
instructed not to ask the people 
whether they wanted to be united 
with Greece or with Albania, but to 
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find out what language they spoke. 
No sooner had the commission begun 
their work than they fell to grave 
disagreement. The Northern Epirotes 
are a bilingual people; they speak 
an Albanian patois, or a Kutzo- 
Valach dialect, and speak also and 
read and write and conduct business 
only in Greek. Wherever the com- 
mission went they were met by dele- 
gations which assured them that the 
Northern Epirotes were Greek and 
would die rather than submit to Al- 
banian domination. 

The commission, unable to do their 
work, left Northern Epirus. Sir 
Edward Grey, according to Prince 
Lichnowski, German Ambassador to 
London, endeavored to persuade the 
Triple Alliance to do justice to the 
Northern Epirotes, but having found 
Austria-Hungary and Italy inexor- 
able proposed a frontier between 
Greece and Albania, which left to the 
latter a Greek population of 120,000. 


THE GREEK WITHDRAWAL, 


On Feb. 13, 1914, the Ambassadors 
of the powers at Athens presented a 
note to the Greek Government, in- 
forming it of the decision of the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors in respect to 
Northern Epirus and asking Greece 
to evacuate the province. The Am- 
bassadors, in order to force Greece 
to bow to their decisions, declared 
that unless Greece evacuated North- 
ern Epirus she could not annex the 
Greek Islands of the Aegean. Greece 
notified the powers, not without a 
bitter protest, that Northern Epirus 
would be evacuated by the Greek 
troops. 

The evacuation began on March 1, 
1914. Italian and Austro-Hungarian 
agents swarmed through Northern 
Epirus to observe and report to their 
respective Governments whether or 
not the Greek evacuation was com- 
plete. The Albanian charge that the 
Greeks did not evacuate the province 
is absurd. The fact that the Italian 
and Austrian agents, who were anx- 
ious to report that Greece had not 
kept her word, and thus have her for- 


feit the Aegean Islands, could not 
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find a single instance of bad faith on 
the part of the Government of Mr. 
Venizelos more than disproves the 
Albanian allegations that the Epirote 
revolution, which broke out upon the 
withdrawal of the Greeks, was sup- 
ported by official Greek forces. The 
first outbreak occurred at Korytsa 
and at Chimarra, and soon the entire 
province was in revolt against Al- 
bania. 


The powers were finally convinced 
that the Northern Epirotes would not 
yield to Albanian domination, and a 
conference was arranged for in the 
Is!and of Corfu, oppusite Northern 
Epirus, where a protocol was signed 
by the representatives of the six pow- 
ers, of Albania and of the Northern 
Epirote Government. This protocol, 
which was ratfied by all the Govern- 
ments represented in the conference 
of Corfu, declared Northern Epirus 
autononious, with the Greek language 
as the language of Church, school and 
courts. 

This “agreement,” however, set- 
tled nothing, and Northern Epirus 
became a diplomatic shuttle, driven 
back and forth by conflicting inter- 
ests. In 1915 Sir Edward Grey asked 
Mr. Venizelos, in behalf of France, 
England, Russia and Italy, to reoc- 
cupy Northern Epirus in view of the 
fact that the Albanian State had dis- 
integrated. It was agreed that the 
ultimate fate of the province would 
be settled at the Peace Conference. 
In 1916 Italy and France, distrusting 
Constantine, occupied Northern 
Epirus, solemnly promising to sur- 
render it to Greece immediately after 
the war. Both Albania and Greece 
anxiously awaited the decision, which 
came only in 1919. 


THE AWARD TO GREECE 


On July 29, 1919, the Venizelos- 
Tittoni agreement was signed where- 
by Italy bound herself to support the 
union of Northern Epirus. with 
Greece if France, Great Britain and 
the United States should consent to 
it. On Dec. 9, 1919, an ugreement 
was reached at Paris, signed by Cle- 
menceau, Frank Polk and Sir Eyre 
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Crowe, assigning the western part 
of the province to Greece and making 
Korytsa a subject for further consid- 
eration between the United States, 
England, I'rance and Italy on the one 
hand, representing Albania, and 
Greece on the other. On Jan. 13, 
1920, the Allies considered the qucs- 
tion of Korytsa and agreed that it 
also belonged to Greece, and so 
awarded. On Feb. 10 and 25, respec- 
tively, President Wilson, in his Adri- 
atic notes, assented to the decision of 
Jan. 13, 1920, in respect to Korytsa, 
and on May 17, 1920, the United 
States Senate adopted unanimously 
the Lodge-King resolution expressing 
the sense of the United States Senate 
that Northern Epirus, including 
Korytsa, should be awarded to 
Greece. Finally, Mr. Harding, candi- 
date for the Presidency, in a telegram 
to the League of Greek-American 
Citzens of New England, reiterated a 
similar sentiment. 

Meanwhile, on April 20, 1920, the 
Franco-Italian troops evacuated 
Northern Epirus. France invited 
Greece to occupy Korytsa, but Italy 
protested, adducing as argument the 
cral promise of Mr. Venizelos not to 
enforce the Supreme Council’s deci- 
sion of Jan. 13, 1920, until the Adri- 
atic issue was settled. Mr. Venizelos 
yielded, and Northern Epirus was 
temporarily occupied by Albanian 
troops. Albania signed an agree- 
ment at Capestitsa in April, 1920, 
promising to respect the Greek pop- 
ulation, its schools, churches and 
property meanwhile, and to accept 
the decision of the Supreme Council 
as to the ultimate fate of the prov- 
ince. 

On Aug. 2, 1920, however, Italy 
signed at Tirana a separate treaty 
with Albania, recognizing the Alba- 
nian boundaries of 1913, and thus de- 
nouncing her signature to the Tittoni- 
Venizelos agreement and the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Council of Jan. 
18, 1920. On Aug. 10, 1920, at 
Sevres, Mr. Venizelos called the at- 
tention of the Supreme Council to the 
action of Italy and refused to sign 
the Turkish Treaty until Italy should 
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declare that she was bound by the 
Tittoni-Venizelos agreement and the 
agreement of Jan. 18, 1920, which 
recognized the right of Greece to oc- 
cupy Northern Epirus irrespective of 
any separate agreements of Italy 
with Albania. Italy yielded, thus de- 
nouncing in its turn the separate 
treaty with Albania concluded eight 
days before. 

The Treaty of Rapallo was signed 
on Nov. 12, 1920; the Adriatic ques- 
tion was settled and Greece was free 
to occupy Northern Epirus. But on 
Nov. 14, 1920, Mr. Venizelos fell from 
power, and Greece, having lost the 
sympathy of the powers, on account 
of the return of King Constantine, 
found herself involved in grave diffi- 
culties over Asia Minor which made 
it impossible for her to occupy North- 
ern Epirus. 


ALBANIA DEMANDS REVISION 


A new chapter of events was 
opened by Albania’s admission Dec. 5, 
1920, as a member of the League of 
Nations against the protest of the 
Supreme Council and of the Council 
of the League itself. The objection 
to the admission was that Albania 
was not a State, that her frontiers 
had not been defined. The Assembly, 
however, admitted Albania into thé 
League’s membership as a State 
whose frontiers were to be settled by 
the Supreme Council. 

Upon her entrance into the League 
Albania, supported by Italy, agitated 
for the recognition by the League of 
the Albanian boundaries of 1913. 
The League, however, decided that it 
had no right to decide upon frontier 
issues as long as those issues were, by 
the Treaty of Versailles, assigned to 
the Supreme Council for settlement. 
Tne League of Nations referred the 
Albanian frontier question to the 
Conference of Ambassadors at Paris. 
The Ambassadors invited Greece. Ser- 
bia and Albania to send commis- 
sions to attend the discussion of the 
Greco-Albanian and Serbo-Albanian 
frontiers. The Greek Commission re- 
minded the Ambassadors of the exist- 
ing solemn agreements reached by the 
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Supreme Council, pleaded that any 
reopening of the Greco-Albanian 
frontiers would lead to a renewal of 
strife, and refused to admit the right 
of the Ambassadors to reopen that 
issue. ‘The Ambassadors, however, 
appointed a commission of experts 
and instructed them to make a report 
on the frontiers. That report was 
first to be considered by the Ambas- 
sadors, then submitted to the Su- 
preme Council, and, finally, sent to 
the League of Nations. 


The Albanians then, playing the 
part of a weak and injured party, ap- 
peared day by day before the League, 
lamenting and pleading protection. 
They declared that Albania was being 
invaded by Greeks and Serbians and 
that the League could save her only 
by an extremely hurried decision rec- 
ognizing the frontiers of 1913, which 
included Northern Epirus in Albania. 


The Assembly was greatly alarmed 
by the incessant cries of the infant 
member of the League, and, believing 
that Serbia and Greece were really 
after poor little Albania’s head, sent 
message after message to the Ambas- 
sadors urging them to get those 
frontiers settled quickly, no “‘ matter 
how,” and save Albania. 


The experts of the Ambassadorial 
Conference drafted a report in July 
of this year. The same French ad- 
viser who in 1919 and 1920 declared 
that Northern Epirus, including 
Korytsa, should be awarded to Greece 
on the principle of nationality, now 
gave the opinion that Northern 
Epirus should go to Albania. The 
Italian expert, of course, gladly gave 
a similar opinion. The British ex- 
pert, Mr. Tempeley, reported as in 
1919 and in 1920 in favor of the 
award of the province to Greece. 


THE AWARD TO ALBANIA 


Then the Silesian issue began to 


grow very critical. A secret parley 
took place between Lord Curzon and 
Marquis de la Torreta, and on Aug. 
21 the Temps of Paris surprised 
the diplomatic world by announcing 
that England had finally accepted the 


Italian view on the Greco-Albanian 
frontiers. 

As soon as this news reached Ge- 
neva a resolution was introduced in 
the Assembly and adopted on Sept. 7, 
1921, “ recommending Albania now to 
accept the forthcoming decision of 
the principal allied and associated 
powers.” Albania, of course, accept- 
ed, knowing beforehand that the al- 
lied powers had, for reasons too ob- 
vious, decided to award the Epirotes 
to the Albanian State. 

In the course of the meeting of 
Sept. 7 the Greek delegation, taking 
advantage of the fact that the resolu- 
tion included the phrase “ associated 
powers,” read the notes of President 
Wilson, the Senate resolution and the 
telegram of Mr. Harding, and assured 
the League that even if all the allied 
powers could dishonor their signa- 
tures affixed to solemn agreements 
reached at Paris, the United States 
would stand by her word, and would 
not now deny the right of the North- 
ern Epirotes to choose for themselves 
whether they would go with Greece 
or with Albania. 

This declaration caused general con- 
fusion among the League members 
and the Ambassadors. The latter are 
still hesitant. France desires to see 
the frontiers of Albania of 1913 
altered to benefit Jugoslavia, but on 
account of hatred for Constantine 
desires to punish the Northern Epi- 
rotes, who had no part in the return 
of the King, and subject them to the 
tender mercies of Moslem Albanian 
tribes, wilder and more ruthless than 
the Kurds, the persecutors of the 
Christian Armenians. England, of 
course, yielded to Italy, in order to 
secure the Italian vote in the Silesian 
dispute. Italy hoped, by the occupa- 
tion and fortification of the Island of 
Sasseno, off Valona, to control the 
Adriatic Sea. 

The League desired to see war pre- 
vented. It voted that a commission 
of three impartial persons be sent to 
Albania to observe and report on the 
execution of the Ambassadors’ de- 


cision. The League, moreover, had a 


declaration drafted (Oct. 4, 1921), 
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and signed by Albania, providing for 
the protection of “religious, lin- 
-guistic and racial minorities in Al- 
bana.” This declaration provided that 
within six months from Oct. 4 the 
Albanian Government should present 
to the League complete statements 
about the churches, monasteries, 
school and community properties of 
the racial, religious and linguistic 
minorities, and that these institu- 
tions should be respected by the AI- 
banian Government. 


ALBANIANS DRIVE OUT GREEKS 


Immediately upon the adoption of 
the declaration, the Albanian Gov- 
ernment ordered a systematic perse- 
cution of the Greek element in North- 
ern Epirus. Greek churches, monas- 
teries, schools and community prop- 
erty have been confiscated. The male 
Greek natives have been driven out 
or imprisoned by the tens of thou- 
sands. The homes and lands of the 
Greek refugees have been assigned to 
Albanian families imported from Cen- 
tral Albania. All this was done with 
a view to presenting to the League 
commission an Albanicized Northern 
Epirus and to induce the commis- 
sion to report the Greek schools, 
churches, monasteries, hospitals and 
other Greek community property as 
Albanian. 

Meanwhile the exiled Northern 
Epirotes gathered at Florina, Jan- 
nina and Corfu, facing complete ex- 
patriation, loss of homes and prop- 
erty, and, fearing that the League 
commission may find imported Al- 
banians in their villages, have decided 
to re-enter Northern Epirus in arms 
nd revolt against Albania, as in 1914. 
Of the nearly 30,000 Northern Epi- 
rotes in America, mostly young men, 
forced to emigrate on account of 
Turkish misrule until 1912 and on ae- 
count of Albanian ruthlessness since 
1916, more than one-half are ready to 
join their relatives in the impending 


struggle for freedom and union with 


Greece. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are already at hand, and the 
revolt may break out at any moment, 


unless the powers once more change 
their minds and decide to respect 
their signatures to the decisions of 
Jan. 13, 1920, and Aug. 10 of that 
year. 

The Northern Epirus issue is a 
dangerous one. It may become the 
starting point of a new war in the 
Balkans and, perhaps, of a war which 
will involve almost half of Europe 
and Asia Minor. Do the Ambassadors 
realize this? Does the League of 
Nations at least understand it? 
France and England have no selfish 
interests necessitating the selling of 
the liberties of the Northern Epi- 
rotes. Will the French statesmen 
prepare another war rather than re- 
fuse Italy the mastery of the Adri- 
atic? Will the League of Nations 
commission remain indifferent to the 
cries of the Christian Epirotes, who 
plead for union with Greece? And 
will the world conscience remain sat- 
isfied with the sending of a commis- 
sion to Albania? Why has this com- 
mission been sent? 


THE SOLUTION BY PLEBISCITE 


Had the powers and the League 
been in doubt as to the will of the 
Northern Epirotes, they should have 
ordered a plebiscite. But no plebiscite 
could be carried out with Albanian 
troops in the disputed area. The 
Greeks have time and again appealed 
to the League for a referendum in 
Northern Epirus and have pledged 
themselves to accept the results, pro- 
vided that the referendum is free; 
that neither Greek nor Albanian 
troops be in occupation of the Prov- 
ince; that Swiss, or Scandinavian, or 
American troops occupy the Province 
during the plebiscite. Such were the 
conditions under which the plebiscite 
was taken in Silesia. Neither Ger- 
man nor Polish troops were allowed — 
to terrorize the inhabitants of that 
Province while the vote was being 
taken. Such a plebiscite, free from 
pressure, would compel both Greeks 
and Albanians to admit that no in- 
justice had been done. Indeed, in 1914 
the Greek revolution was a plebiscite. 
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But the Greeks would now again sub- 
mit to the verdict of the will of the 
majority of the inhabitants of North- 
ern Epirus. It is not too late to do the 
right thing. The Conference of Am- 
bassadors has not yet come to an of- 
ficial agreement. And before a wrong 
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decision is reached another oppor- 
tunity should be given to the people 
of Northern Epirus to decide for 
themselves, freely and without pres- 
sure, whether they desire to join 
Greece or the newly established Al- 
banian State. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BULGARIA 


BY THE REV. THEODORE T. HOLWAY 


HE baiting of Bulgaria since the 
- close of the World War has be- 

come a popular pastime. The 
Bulgarians are accused of treacher- 
ous dealings, both in 1913 and in 
1915, when they entered the war 
against Serbia, Rumania and the En- 
tente, and are further accused of 
committing atrocities on the Serbians 
during the period of hostilities. Re- 
cent typical examples of such anti- 
Bulgarian animadversions may be 
found in two articles by Captain Gor- 
don Gordon-Smith, of the Serbian 
Army, published by CURRENT His- 
TORY in its issues of July and August, 
1921. 

Mr. Leland Buxton, in his recent 
book, “‘ The Black Sheep of the Bal- 
kans,” has a word to say about these 
charges of treachery. The following 
passage is worth quoting: 


Most of the legitimate accusations 
made againsts Bulgarians, both in 1918 
and more recently, apply equally to other 
Balkan races; for if they (the Bulgari- 
ans) suffered from swollen heads, so did 
(and do) their allies of 1912; if they 
stabbed Serbia in the back in 1915, they 
themselves were stabbed in the back by 
Serbia in 1885. With regard to Bulgarian 
“treachery ” in 1913, nothing can excuse 
the criminal insanity of General Savov’s 
attack on the Greeks and Serbs—ordered 
by King Ferdinand, but unknown to the 
Bulgarian Cabinet—on June 30, 1913; 
yet it is only fair to remember that the 
Greek and Serbian armies were fully de- 
termined on war, and had made it quite 
clear that they had no intention under 
any circumstances of withdrawing peace- 
fully from any of the territory then occu- 
pied by them, to which Serbia had recog- 
nized the right of Bulgaria in the previ- 
ous year. 


The charge of treason in 1915 is 
also wide of the mark. Bulgaria was 
a free and independent State, free to 
act as she chose. First of all, she 
honestly preferred to remain neutral, 
as any impartial traveler through the 
country in 1914 and 1915 can testify. 
In the first Balkan War her “killed 
in battle” and “died of wounds ” 
lists were three times as many as 
those of her combined allies. In the 
two Balkan wars she had mobilized 
over 620,000, out of a total population 
of less than 5,000,000. Those two 
wars had caused “ the death or dis- 
ablement of one-twentieth of the male 
population, and those in the prime 
of life, with the destruction of one- 
fifth of the plant of the principal na- 
tional industry—the carts and cattle 
used for agriculture.” She was war- 
weary. The fatal ten months of 1912- 
13 had added $436,500,000 to her na- 
tional debt, and at the end of it all 
more than a million of her co-nation- 
als had been left under Greek, 
Serbian or Rumanian rule. 

Despite these conditions, there is 
little doubt that Bulgaria would have 
entered the World War on the side 
of the Allies, had the allied diplomats 
early in the Spring of 1915 displayed 
as much generosity in Sofia as in 
Rome, and Bulgaria’s military sup- 
port would have involved also that of 
Greece. George Logie is right when 
he says this (‘‘ Bulgaria,” p. 119), 
and also when he says: 

Any intelligent person who happened 


_ to be in Sofia early in 1915, when the En- 
tente was negotiating with Greece for her 
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participation in the Dardanelles expedi- 
tion, could testify that the Bulgarian 
Government was ready to mobilize’ the 
army and march against Turkey as soon 
as Greece’s adherence to the Entente had 
been announced, so as to secure a share 
in the spoils. Not even Czar Ferdinand 
thought it opportune at that time to evince 
his pro-Austrian leanings, so sure did he 
feel of the success of the proposed enter- 
prise against the Dardanelles by the com- 
bined Entente and Greek troops. 


If the powers had used the full 
strength of their influence on the 
military party at Belgrade during 
the Summer of 1915, Radoslavov’s 
moderate and just offer could have 
been accepted. Even in the early 
Autumn of 1915, if Great Britain had 
been willing to place British and 
French troops in Macedonia and had 
exerted greater pressure in Sofia, she 
might have kept Bulgaria out of the 
war. Many Englishmen, journalists, 
business men and others, in touch 
with the negotiations in Sofia before 
her mobilization frankly affirm this 
to be true. 


While the Serbian press was at- 
tacking Bulgaria fiercely, and the 
Serbian Government remained sul- 
lenly obstinate, and the Entente 
powers dallied, Germany was using 
every device to create sentiment in 
her favor. She bought up the largest 
paper in Bulgaria. She furnished 
glowing reports of German victories. 
She magnified Entente defeats. She 
exalted German inventions and 
harped on the perils of Serbia, until 
finally King Ferdinand forced the 
too independent Bulgarian War Min- 
ister to resign, and brought his coun- 
try in on the German side. 

As regards “ atrocities,” I can give 
my personal testimony that these 
were not wholly upon one side. As 
a member of The Christian Herald 
and Red Cross Relief Committees 
from 1913-15, I personally saw Ser- 
bian officials doing to Bulgarians 
some of the very things fer which 
Captain Gordon-Smith so bitterly at- 
tacks the Bulgarians in 1917. I 
talked with many of the refugees 
from Greek and Serbian Macedenia 
as to the treatment they had been re- 
ceiving in the new Serbia. During 
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March, 1913, four months before the 
“treason” of the second Balkan 
War, I was told by a European Red 
Cross official of the terrible way in 
which Serbians were getting rid of 
the Albanians in old Serbia and Novi 
Bazar. I talked with the Bishop of 
Debar, who was forced by Bulgaria’s 
Serbian “ allies ” to quit his See; also 
with Bulgarian teachers of both sexes 
who had been driven out of their 
schools and homes without being 
given an opportunity to utter a word 
in their own defense. I heard ¢on- 
stantly of reports, letters and bitter 
complaints pouring almost daily into 
the Government archives in Sofia. 
The notorious Serbian decree of Oct. 
4, 1913, gave to the most insignifi- 
eant Serbian official in Macedonia 
full powers to dispose of the lives of 
the local inhabitants. 

I certainly have no wish to justify 
atrocities, by whomsoever committed. 
But any impartial student of affairs 
in the Balkans since 1912 knows that 
atrocity stories there have been gross- 
ly exaggerated. He knows that Ser- 
bians and Greeks were not a whit 
behind those whom they attacked in 
so clever and, too often, in so con- 
scienceless a way. 

In plain words, the charges made 
against Bulgaria are largely unjust. 
An equal injustice has been done Bul- 
garia by the post-war settlement 
which gave Southern Macedonia per- 
manently to Serbian control. No less 
a personage than Viscount Bryce 
pointed this out in an address before 
the House of Lords last year. Vis- 
count Bryce testified from personal 
experience that the population of this 
area was almost purely Bulgarian, 
and declared that the equitable ar- 
rangement would have been, not to 
give the district to Bulgaria, perhaps, 
but at least to make it, autonomous. 
The action taken in effect created a 
Macedonia Irredenta in the Balkans, 
in addition to the Austria Irredenta 
in the Tyrol. The disaffected nopula- 
tion, Viscount Bryce _ intimated, 
would remain a source of weakness to 
Serbia, which had otherwise received 
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enormous accretions alike of terri- 
tory and population from the war. 
What is needed now is the calming 
of all the bitter quarrels between the 
Balkan peoples; the absolute stop- 
ping of mutual recriminations, of ail 
charges of atrocity, of quarrels over 
past mistakes, and a constant em- 
phasizing of all common interests 
combined with constructive develop- 
ment. Make Macedonia an autono- 
mous member of a Jugoslav United 


States, enjoying the same rights and 
liberties that old Serbia does. Crush 
out jingoism in each land. Urge. dis- 
armament equally in all Balkan 
States, not merely in defeated Bul- 
garia; and recognize clearly that the 
vast majority of the Bulgarians, 
from King Boris and his Cabinet 
down to the people, are as genuinely 
democratic, progressive and peace- 
leving as in any other Balkan State. 
Two Rivers, Wis., Sept. 7, 1921. 


[COM MUNICATIONS ] 


BULGARIA’S RIGHTS 


By THEODORE VLADIMIROFF 


What the nation has suffered at the hands of foreign powers in the past, 
and the injustice done by the Paris Conference 


To the EKditor of Current History: 

Replying to my article on “ Rumania in 
New Europe,” published in the July number 
of the CURRENT History, Prince Antoine 
Bibesco, the Rumanian Minister in Wash- 
ington, has presented in the September 
number an attempt to explain away Ru- 
mania’s shortcomings. He writes: 

It is plain that the real grievance behind 
Mr. Viadimiroff’s somewhat heated denuncia- 
tion is not what Rumania is today, but what 
she did in 1915. In that year Rumania inter- 
ceded in behalf of Serbia and Greece, then 
treacherously attacked by their ally, Bul- 
garia, and decided the conflict in the for- 
mer’s favor. * * * Possibly Mr. Vladi- 
miroff would be satisfied by a readjustment 
of Southeastern European frontiers that 
would protect the racial minorities of Trans- 
sylvania by turning them over to Bulgaria. 
These minorities, however, might be less en- 
thusiastic after consulting the Greeks and 
the Serbians of Macedonia, who are acquaint- 
ed with the Bulgarian methods at close 
range. 


Rumania came to the parting of the ways 
in 1878. She struggled hard at that time, 
trying to decide between right and wrong, 
between justice and injustice, and she fell. 
From that time on, moraily, Rumania has 
been slipping downward very fast. 

From the year 679 A. D. up to 1878 
Dobrudja always was an integral part of 
Bulgaria. Dobrudja is the cradle of the 


Bulgarian Kingdom. In the treaty of San 
Stephano in 1878 Russia assigned Dobrudja 
to Rumania in exchange for Bessarabia, 
which the Congress of Paris in 1856 had 
detached from Russia after the Crimean 
war, giving it to Rumania in order to block 
Russia’s way to Constantinople. 

The Rumanian Government, the press—in 
a word, all the organs expressing the will 
and conscience of the Rumanian people— 
solemnly arose against this exchange, ob- 
jecting in the most emphatic manner that 
the Danube divided Rumania and Bulgaria, 
that Dobrudja was a Bulgarian country, and 
that its annexation would be an infraction 
of the rights of nationalities, to which 
Rumania owed her creation as a State. The 
entire press of Rumania came out in unison, 
saying: “ We cede nothing, we accept noth- 
ing; even if Bessarabia is taken away from 
us by brute force we will not have 
Dobrudja.” Finally, when King Carol I. was 
forced by the Treaty of Berlin to accept 
Dobrudja, he issued a proclamation to the 
people of Dobrudja beginning as follows: 

The great powers of Europe have by the 
Treaty of Berlin ceded your country to 
Rumania. Not as conquerors do we enter 


_ within the boundaries fixed for us by 
Europe, &c. 
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From the date when Rumania entered 
Dobrudja, in 1878, up to the present day, 
during a lapse of forty-one years, Rumania 
has ruled Dobrudja by what is known as 
“the exception régime,” where the power of 
the local prefect is unlimited. “ It is a régime 
of political rights without freedom under 
the protection of prefects and Ministers.” 

On Oct. 3, 1912, the Bulgarian Minister at 
Bucharest, M. Kalinoff, asked the Rumanian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Maoresco, what would 
be Rumania’s attitude in case of war be- 
tween Bulgaria and Turkey, if Bulgaria 
undertook to defend the rights of her na- 
tionals in Thrace and Macedonia. The latter 
replied: “ Rumania will have no objection 
whatever, for she herself has obtained her 
freedom from the Turks after a long 
struggle. If Bulgaria, Greece and Serbia 
want to free their nationals from the 
Turkish yoke, Rumania will observe a strict 
neutrality and will have no claim upon any 
territory taken away from the Turk.” In 
consequence of this assurance the Bulgarian 
Ministerial Council extended to Rumania 
most cordial greetings and thanked her 
heartily for the noble stand which she had 
decided to take toward Bulgaria. (See “ Les 
evénements de la: Peninsule Balkanique: 
L’action de la Rumanie,” Bucharest, 1918, 
No. 1-41). 

It was in the Fall of 1912, when Bulgaria, 
single-handed, had to confront the Asiatic 
hordes east of Adrianople, that Rumania 
came in with a claim for extending her 
boundaries to the south in Dobrudja. At 
that time she asked only for the town and 
fortress of Silistra. Bulgaria agreed to 
cede that city to Rumania for the sake of 
peace. The conference of Ambassadors at 
St. Petersburg described the attitude of 
Bulgaria on this occasion in the following 
words: 

Before parting, the conference wishes to 
pay homage to the well-known disposition of 
Bulgaria to maintain and to strengthen its 
ties of friendship with Rumania. These dis- 
positions having singularly lightened its 
task, the conference expresses the conviction 
that the powers will remember the sacrifices 
which they asked Bulgaria to make. 


The above lines were penned on May 9, 
1913. On July 10 the Rumanian Army re- 
ceived the order to invade Bulgaria, which 
at that time was at war with its former 
allies, trying to make them observe the 
sanctity of their treaties with Bulgaria. It 


was Greece and Serbia who acted treacher- 
ously toward their allies. 


The truth is just the reverse of the usual 
charge. It was Rumania who scrapped her 
treaty with Bulgaria, signed at St. Peters- 
burg only two months earlier, and stabbed 
Bulgaria in the back; and it was done at a 
time when she was exhausted from the 
great struggle against the Turk and when 
she was fully occupied with her former 
allies, trying to drive them out of her own 
back yard. 

Bulgaria met the buccaneers at Bucharest, 
and in addition to losing Macedonia to the 
Greeks and Serbians she lost to Rumania 
8,525 square kilometers in Dobrudja, the 
granary of Bulgaria; and with it went a 
population of 282,007, out of which only 
6,359 were Rumanians. 

Even Venizelos himself, in his memo- 
randum to the Peace Conference at Ver- 
sailles, while pleading that Western Thrace 
be given to Greece, said: “ Besides, if one 
keeps account of the fact that Rumania 
would be disposed, once her national unity 
is accomplished, to cede back to Bulgaria 
that portion of Dobrudja which fell to its 
share in 1913, and which forms one of the 
richest regions in the Balkans. * * * Bul- 
garia will be the only one among her 
allies which will come out of the war un- 
damaged.” 

Bulgaria has fought three wars for terri- 
tory which three international tribunals had 
pronounced to be inhabited by Bulgarians 
an dto belong to Bulgaria. 

As regards the Greeks and the Serbians 
in. Macedonia, I refer Prince Bibesco to 
that splendid public document, “ The Report 
of the International Commission te Inquire 
Into the Causes and Conduct of the Balkan 
Wars.” The main conclusion of that report 
was that, in so far as atrocities were con- 
cerned, the conduct of the Bulgarians, as 
compared to that of their allies, was the 
least reprehensible, and that whatever 
atrocities were committed by them were 
done under great provocation. 

To the Big Four of the Peace Conference, 
in so far as their decisions on Balkan mat- 
ters are concerned, I will quote Edmund 
Burke’s words: “ But with respect to you, 
ye legislators, ye civilizers of mankind! 
Your regulations have done more mischief 
in cold blood than all the rage of the 
fiercest animals in their greatest terrors.” 





A BULGARIAN VIEW OF CERTAIN NEIGHBORS 


By VELKO N. MEDOLOFF 


To the Editor of Current History: 

The article of Gordon Gordon-Smith in 
CURRENT History for July, entitled “ Bul- 
geria’s Crimes Against Serbia,” stirred 
me up, because it happens that I was a 
volunteer in the Balkan War of 1913 and 
had the honor to be taken prisoner by the 
“brave Serbians” at Sultan Tepe. They 
robbed me of everything I possessed— 
money, boots (of which they never had any), 
haversack, and everything they could think 
of that was useful. To my plea that they 
should let me keep $10, they said “ Die.” 

I know their brutality, and how they be- 
trayed their brethren of the bravest and 
smallest nation in the whole world—Monte- 
negro—and how they subdued them under 
their tyrannical Government. Look up the 
reports of the English and Danish corre- 
spondents to their respective Governments 
a year ago. See how the Serbians outraged 
innocent women and children, equaling any 


Turkish brutality, the only difference be- 


ing that the Serbians committed these 


crimes upon their brethren, brave Monte- 
negrins. 


In the same magazine is an article on 
“ Rumania and the New Europe,” page 631, 
by Theodore Vladimiroff. I cannot too 
highly express my appreciation of that ar- 
ticle, as it is of great concern to me and 
all those who are interested in the Balkan 

tates. I used to live in Rumania and 
know that everything the writer says is 
true. The only regret I have is that he has 
not said enough, particularly on the ques- 
tion of immorality and the acceptance of 
bribes by the officials from the lowest to 
the highest. It happens that I have the 
honor to possess a poem entitled “ Ode to 
the Rumanian Army,” composed by an 
American lady in Bulgaria. This poem has 
never been published and I am sending it to 
you herewith. It expresses exactly my view 
of the Rumanian Government at that tirne— 
how it entered Bulgaria in a sneaking man- 
ner and committed crimes of every descrip- 
tion on innocent children, women and old 
men. It runs as follows: 


ODE TO THE RUMANIAN ARMY 


By ELIZABETH 


King Carol viewed in princely way, 
His wealth in livestock, land and gold; 
‘* My realm is broad by land and sea, 
My flocks and herds o’er-run the lea, 
My palaces are fair to see; 

But Bulgar fields are rich, I’m told, 
And all the men are far away.’”’ 


King Carol mustered in array 

Six times a hundred thousand guns; 
‘“We scoff at danger, laugh at fears; 
Who says we’re not the Bulgar’s peers? 
We'll seize their land ere many suns, 
While all the men are far away.”’ 


King Carol laughed, as Kinglets may, 
When planning to assuage his thirst 
For Naboth’s vineyard, and to wage 

A war unknown to history’s page 

On weeping widows, wives and babes ; 
‘““So forward, my brave troops; but first 
Make sure the men are all away.”’ 
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King Carol marched one Summer's day, 
To invade his neighbor’s helpless land; 
He marched across a bridge of boats; 
He said: ‘‘ There’s nothing safer floats; 
Nor fear we Bulgar keeps or moats, 
For I've this great invasion planned, 
When all the men are far away.’”’ 


King Carol hastened on his way, 

And gloried in his army’s might; 
Dismantled forts they bravely stormed, 
Old men and boys, with care, disarmed, 
And in defenseless cities swarmed— 
Then from their precincts fled in fright,* 
Lest all the men were not away. 


King Carol swooped upon his prey, 

And stripped it clean with fiendish glee; 
Ate up its substance with the zest 

Of caterpillars; brought the pest, 

Took all he could and spoiled the rest; 

‘“ Hurrah! For who's afraid? ’’ quoth he, 
“* With all the men so far away?” 


*As, for example, at Orhany, whence they fled 
during the night at the firing of a single rifle— 


V. N. M. 


1,458 Haight Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





THE JEWS IN POLAND 


By JAMES JAY KANN 


To the Editor of Current History: 

By way of reply to Maurice Samuel’s 
criticism of my article in your August issue 
on “ The Jewish Problem in Poland,” allow 
me to state that my allusion to “rare in- 
stances ” of physical violence refers to five 
or six cases, with one exception located at 
the time within the zone of military war- 
fare. Regarding these cases I wish to quote 
from Commissioner Morgenthau’s report as 
follows: 


Just as the Jews would resent being con- 
demned as a race for the action of a few 
of their undesirable co-religionists, so it 
would be correspondingly unfair to condemn 
the Polish nation as a whole for the violence 
committed by uncontrolled troops or local 
mobs. These excesses were apparently not 
premeditated, for if they had been part of a 
preconceived plan the number of victims would 
have run into the thousands instead of 
amounting to about 280. 


In substantiation of my statement that 
the Polish Government’s failure to protect 
the Jews is not due to any predetermined 
policy, I cite this from Mr. Morgenthau’s 
report: 

It is believed that these excesses were the 
result of a widespread anti-semitic prejudice 
aggravated by the belief that the Jewish in- 
habitants were politically hostile to the Polish 
State. When the boundaries of Poland are 
once fixed and the internal organization of 
the country is perfected the Polish Govern- 
ment will be increasingly able to protect all 
classes of Polish citizenry. 


The following passages are from the re- 
port of Homer H. Johnson, a third member 
of the Morgenthau Mission: 


We are of the opinion, in view of the previ- 
ous training of the Polish soldiery in the 
German, Austrian and Russian Armies, the 
Rastern low valuation of human life, the want 
of food and clothing which had accompanied 
the breaking up of the Central Powers, and 
the universal tenseness of popular nerves 
worn by the vicissitudes of war, that the 
antagonism felt by the Polish military fo- 
ward the Jews and resulting in depredation 
and violence against them is not a matter 
of surprise, reprehensible and _ regrettable 
as it is. 


In concluding the matter of physical 
violence to the Jews, I quote the following 
from the report of Sir Stuart Samuel, Brit- 
ish Chief Commissioner to Poland, for the 
investigation of this matter: 


The military authorities endeavored to re- 
strict the action of the soldiers as much as 
possible * * * as the civil authority has 
been able to make its power effective; so 
the position in the rear of the troops has 
become more and more satisfactory. 


Captain P. Wright, also a member of the 
British Commission, reports as follows, in 
speaking of the number of Jews killed: 
“One would be too many, but taking these 
casualties as a standard with which to 
measure the excesses committed against 
them (the Jews), I am more astonished at 
their smallness than their greatness.” 


Regarding the criticism of my statements 
that the Jews form the great class of mer- 
chants, the greater percentage being “ ped- 
dlers or petty traders,” I wish to add that 
this state was forced on them by the laws 
of the country, and to quote from the Mor- 
genthau report as follows: 

If American Jewry want to cure the evils 
in Poland, they must get at the root of them. 
Sending one or two million Jews to Palestine 
will do little good; the evil consists in allow- 
ing the Jews in a town to follow one or two 
pursuits. Where there are 5,000, perhaps 
1,000 could make an honest living, but 5,000 
must cheat each other or starve. 


Where is the historical authority for the 
statement that there were Jews in Poland 
before the Poles, and if so, why has the 
country been known as Poland for cen- 
turies? And if my critic considers the 
Litwacs the “ modernizing element ” among 
the Jews in Poland, how would he charac- 
terize the Jewish “ Assimilators,” to whom 
they are violently opposed? 


If, as my critic states, the “ separatism 
of the Polish Jew is confined to utterly 
harmless details of dress and appearance,” 
why does Henry Morgenthau say: 


Polish national feeling is irritated by what 
is regarded as the ‘“ alien’’ character of the 
great mass of the Jewish population. This 
is constantly brought home to the Poles by 
the fact that the majority of the Jews affect 
a distinctive dress, observe the Sabbath on 
Saturday, conduct business on Sunday, have 
separate dietary laws, wear long beards and 
speak a language of their own. The great 
majority of Jews in Poland belong to separate 
Jewish political parties. * * * The concen- 
tration of the Jews: in separate districts or 
quarters in Polish cities also emphasizes the 
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line of demarkation separating them from 

other citizens. 

My critic states that the Jew in Poland 
does not need or desire outside tuition as to 
the modern conception of religious practice. 
In reply let me once again quote Henry 
Morgenthau, who says: 

They must be given schools of instruction. 
They must change their mode of life. It will 
take a year’s intensive study to find out how 
to do it, but it would be a most creditable 
achievement for those Jews who have bene- 
fited by liberty in this country. 


In substantiating the conclusions drawn 
in my article I can do no better than to 
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refer once more to the conclusion of Mr. 
Morgenthau’s able report, which reads: 


All citizens of Poland should realize that 
they must live together. They cannot be 
divorced from each other by force or by any 
court of law. When this idea is once 
thoroughly comprehended, every effort will 
necessarily be directed toward a. better un- 
derstanding and the amelioration of existing 
conditions, rather than toward augmenting 
antipathy and discontent. The Polish nation 
must see that its worst enemies are those 
who encourage this internal strife. A house 
divided against itself cannot stand. There 
must be but one class of citizens in Poland, 
all members of which should enjoy equal 
rights and render equal duties. 


A PROTEST AGAINST THE ZIONISTS 
IN PALESTINE 


By F. C. SAKRAN 


A native of Palestine and a member of the 
Zionism and is in agreement with the 


To the Editor of Current History: 

I have read Gershon Agronsky’s ar- 
ticle, “ Troubles of the Zionists in Pales- 
tine,” in the October CURRENT HIsTorRy, 
with strong feelings of dissent and indig- 
nation. Well may the Zionists “ concede 
that they have reached a searching time 
in their movement.” The people of Pales- 
tine are thoroughly awake to the dangers 
of Zionism, and the world is beginning to 
question the motives of the apostles of this 
cult. The Zionists may be able to fool 
some people, but they can’t fool all the 
reople—at least, not all the time. Truth, 
crushed to earth, shall rise again. Zionism 
is headed toward certain failure, because 
it is founded on the exploded doctrine that 
might makes right and feeds on the dis- 
carded idea of divine rights. 

The author seems to be impatient over 
the fact that the mandate has not been ap- 
proved yet. He desires the League of Na- 
tions to grant immediately, and without 
delay, the demands of the Zionists concern- 
ing Palestine—demands which cannot be 
supported by any principle of law or logic 
—without even giving the people of that 
country an opportunity to express their 
views upon the matter. He complains that 
the suspension of Jewish immigration is a 
concession to the Arabs. Is there any 


Palestine 


National League of America, which is opposed to 


Monammedan-Christian League of Palestine 


greater arrogance than this, or do the 
Arabs need a better warning or more con- 
vincing evidence of what they may expect 
from Zionism if their country should fall 
into its clutches? But the immigration 
question in Palestine will be settled by the 
people of that country and not by Russian 
Jews. 

By what right do the Zionists of Russia, 
or of America claim title to the Holy Land 
which is not their country, and has not 
been for over two thousand years? By 
what authority do they assume jurisdiction 
over that province and undertake to dictate 
to its people? Mr. Agronsky seems to pro- 
ceed on the false supposition that Palestine 
kelongs to the Zionists, but he does not tell 
us how he arrives at such conclusions. Ac- 
cording to him, the inhabitants of that 
country must not ask for anything but 
what the Zionists, through generosity or 
charity, allow them to retain. He forgets 
that the case is just the other way round 
and that the present population of Pales- 
tine, who have inherited the land from gen- 
eration to generation, are the only people 
who have any right to say who should come 
into it or what form of government it 
should have. This right is guaranteed to 
them by the League of Nations covenant. 
The Zionists have no more right to dictate 
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to the people of Palestine, or to meddle in 
their affairs, than you or I have to meddle 
in the internal affairs of Siam. 

He even condemns those British officers 
in Palestine who still possess sufficient 
freedom of judgment to see that the natives 
are not being given a square deal. Because 
the leaders of the people cry out against 
Zionistic aggressions and try to defend 
their rights, he calls them “ Arab agitators,” 
but he quite overlooks the Zionist radicals. 
He admits, however, that the Zionists have 
tried to plant the seeds of labor troubles 
in the Holy Land. If any one doubts that 
many Zionists favor socialism, I can furnish 
sufficient evidence to satisfy any curious 
mind. The recent outbreaks in Palestine 
were caused by Jewish Bolshevist agitators 
and not by the peace-loving natives. The 
people of Palestine, Arabs and Jews, lived 
in peace together for centuries, until the 
Zionists invaded the land. The Jew enjoyed 
equal rights with his neighbors, the Mo- 
hammedans and Christians, until Russian 
radicals began to swarm into the country. 
Their attempt to divide the people, how- 
ever, has utterly failed, and instead of 
starting a “class war” it has served to 
strengthen the ties of union among the in- 


habitants. The seeds of radicalism cannot 
take root in the soil of Palestine. As for 
“the ordinary native,” I can say on his 
behalf, just let him alone and don’t force 
your services upon him, for he has not 
asked your assistance. When he appeals to 
you for help, you may go to his rescue, but 
until that time keep away from him. 

Peace in Palestine is assured the moment 
the Zionist quits intriguing against that 
country. Peace cannot, however, be secured 
by having the League of Nations approve 
a mandate that carries any concessions to 
Zionism. This would be the sign for real 
trouble. The only way to restore peace and 
prosperity to the Holy Land is to abrogate 
the Balfour declaration, which cannot be 
defended on any ground whatsoever, and 
which amounts to the same proposition as 
if I attempted to dispose of your automobile 
without your knowledge or consent; to end 
the agitations of Zionists and their schemes 
to get possession of the country, and to 
recognize the indisputable right of the 
people to choose their own government and 
shape its course according to their own 
wishes. Until this is done the world will 
look in vain for peace and progress in the 
Holy Land. 


THE GREEKS IN MACEDONIA 


By PHILIP STYLIANOS 
Boston University School of Law, ’22 


To the Editor of Current History: 

I note that Mr. Koudjoharoff, in the Oc- 
tober CURRENT HISTORY, warns Americans 
against Greek-Macedonian propaganda. I 
am a Macedonian, and I know of no propa- 
ganda in behalf of Macedonia other than 
the Bulgarian propaganda. I invite Mr. 
Koudjoharoff to point to a single Greek 
Government organization here or abroad 
which is carrying on propaganda about 
Macedonia or any other portion of the Bal- 
kans. And in my turn I call his attention 
to the following Bulgarian propaganda 
agencies in America and abroad: (a) The 
Near East American, a weekly newspaper, 
published by Mr. Koudjoharoff and Mr. 
Poulieff, former Counselor of the Bulgarian 
Legation at Washington. This weekly is 
published at Washington anonymously in 
order to avoid being suspected as a Bul- 


garian organ. (b) The recent lectures and 
newspaper interviews given in this country 
by Irene Shismanova Stephanova, professor 
in the Royal University of Sofia. All her 
lectures are appeals for the Bulgarization 
of Macedonia and Thrace. (c) The appeals 
made by the Narodni Glass of Granite City, 
organ of the Bulgarian Committee of Sofia 
in America. This organ, to which Mr. 
Koudjoharoff is a regular contributor, an- 
nounced a few days ago that the Central 
Committee at Sofia would send to the Bul- 
garians in the United States the program 
of activities here, and that the Bulgarian 
Minister, Mr. Panaretoff, who has made 
many friends here, would be able to exert 
great influence over the United States Gov- 
ernment to secure autonomy for Macedonia 
and Thrace. (d) The Albanian newspaper, 
Dielli, announced in one of its issues of 
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September that the Bulgarian Bureau and 
the Albanian Bureau at Geneva, under the 
label of Bureau of Unredeemed Balkan 
Peoples, were doing beautiful work among 
the delegates of the League of Nations for 
the revision of treaties in a way to favor 
Bulgaria at the expense of Greece. (e) Mr. 
Koudjoharoff and Mr. Poulieff, as the of- 
ficial agents of the Central Committee of 
Sofia, presented a few days ago to the State 
Department a document in which they pre- 
tend that over 300,000 Bulgarians of Thrace 
have been driven out by the Greeks and are 
now refugees in Bulgaria. In this connec- 
tion it is well to note that the Turkish 
statistics of 1908 put the total number of 
Bulgarians in Thrace at 107,843! 

Mr. Koudjoharoff also shows a profound 
knowledge of Mr. Brailsford’s beok, ‘‘ Mace- 
donia and Her People.” Mr. Brailsford’s 
testimony, on page 57 of the work men- 
tioned, sustains the contention of the au- 
thor cf an article in The Monitor that 
Macedonian nationalism, speaking of Mace- 
donia as a whole, is an artificial creation of 
Balkan propagandists and komitadjis. 

I feel, however, that the writer in The 


Monitor did not do justice to the Greek 


Macedonians. Greece received what is 
termed the extreme south of Macedonia. It 
is known even to grammar school readers 
of history, even in Bulgaria, that Saloniki, 
Kavalla, Serres, Xanthi, Castoria, Elassona, 
Katerini, have always been Greek cities and 
districts. The Bulgarians have never yet 
contested those wholly Grecophone districts. 
As to a number of districts bordering on 
the Serbo-Bulgarian frontiers, which are 
Slavophone, we might adduce the following 
incontestable evidences to show that those 
Slavophones had a Greek conscience as re- 
cently as the year 1912: 

(a) In 1912 the Young Turks, having 
shown clear signs of desiring to Turkify 
Macedonia, the Bulgarian Exarchate and 
the Greek Patriarchate, acting in full ac- 
cord with the Governments of Sofia and 
Athens, respectively, came to a solemn 
agreement. It was agreed that at the then 
impending Turkish elections the Greeks 
should elect six deputies from Macedonia 
and the Bulgarians only four. It is to be 
noted here that the Bulgarians recognized 
the Districts of Elassona and Kozani as 
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being so Greek that they were not included 
in the above-mentioned agreement. 

(b) The Greek elections of 1915 brought 
into the Greek Parliament a large number 
of Turks and Jews from Macedonia, but 
not one single Bulgarian Deputy. And I 
challenge Mr. Koudjoharoff and all his Bul- 
garian agents, here or abroad, to produce 
reliable evidence proving that, while per- 
fect liberty was accorded to the Turks, 
when Greece was at war with Turkey, to 
elect their own representatives for the 
Greek Parliament, such liberty was denied 
to the Bulgarian nationality in Greek Mace- 
donia. Even Mr. Koudjoharoff will admit 
that the absence of a Bulgarian Deputy in 
the Greek Parliament is a conclusive proof 
of the absence of Bulgarians in Greek 
Macedonia. 

Furthermore, taking into account that the 
Young Turks elected one Deputy for every 
100,000 inhabitants, according to the agree- 
ment of 1912 between Bulgaria and Greece, 
for six Greek Deputies and four Bulgarians, 
there were in Macedonia at that time 
600,000 Greeks. These numbers are sus- 
tained by the Italian ethnologist Amadori 
Virgili, who gives the total number of 
Greeks in Macedonia in 1908 as 592,302. 
Greek Macedonia today has a total popula- 
tion of 500,000. It is evident, then, that 
Greece has left to somebody in the Balkans 
a total Greek population of 100,000 and is 
quite willing to remain content with the 
Treaty of Bucharest as regards Macedonia. 

As to the fiction of the undocumented 
declaration of a Greek officer that a Slav- 
speaking regiment in Macedonia was Bul- 
garian in soul, I need hardly advise Mr. 
Koudjoharoff that the readers of CURRENT 
History will receive it with that welcome 
accorded to invented, undocumented and. ex 
parte propaganda. - 

I understand perfectly why there is a 
Bulgarian propaganda and why there is no 
Greek propaganda and no need of any. But 
what I cannot very well understand is the 
meaning of the outcry of Mr. Koudjoharoff 
agaist the imaginary Greek propaganda. I 
fear that he is quixotic in this case, or that 
he tries to justify the existence of Bul- 
garian propaganda by alleging the exist- 
ence of Greek propaganda. 

87 Batavia Street, Boston, Oct. 12, 1921. 





THE GUILT OF KING CONSTANTINE 


By M. J. PATISTEAS 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, ’22 


To the Editor of Current History: 

I wish to reply to the following con- 
tentions of Mr. Gregory in his letter in the 
October issue of your magazine: 

(1) That Mr. Cassavetes did not con- 
vince him of the guilt of Constantine in re- 
gard to the violation of the Greco-Serbian 
Treaty. I believe that Mr. Cassavetes did 
not try to prove the guilt. He merely 
stated that it was established by the 
tribunal of mankind’s foremost students of 
international agreements. That Constantine 
signed the decree for a general mobiliza- 
tion in 1915, with the explanation of Mr. 
Venizelos that Greece was treaty-bound to 
aid Serbia, should leave no doubt in the 
minds of the Greek royalists about the 
cowardly act of Constantine. 

(2) That the cold-blooded assassination 
of French marines in the streets of Athens 


was, as Mr. Gregory agrees, perpetrated by 
Royalist Greeks, wearing the Greek uni- 
form, but that they were not, forsooth, 


Greek soldiers. Very well. Where, then, 
were the Athenian police? How did the 
“mob” get the uniforms, the machine guns, 
and the Greek Army rifles? Could a mob 
have terrorized officers? And were the 
mob leaders punished? 

(3) That Constantine surrendered Fort 
Rupel to the Germans in order to match the 
occupation of Saloniki by the Allies. This 
is what Mr. Cassavetes has contended. 
Saloniki was occupied at the invitation of 
the Greek Government with the assent of 
Constantine, who changed his mind only on 
the eve of the landing of the allied troops. 
Fort Rupel was surrendered to the Ger- 
mans secretly with the avowed purpose of 
weakening the position of the Allies. Con- 
stantine was anxious to see the Germans 


whip the Allies. In other words, he was 
pro-German. And that is exactly the con- 
tention of Mr. Cassavetes. 

(4) That the largest and most intelligent 
cities of Greece voted against Mr. Veni- 
zelos. Here Mr. Gregory is lamentably in 
error. Athens, Volo, Saloniki, Patras, Pyr- 
gos, Calamata, Piraeus, Jannina, Preveza, 
Cavalla, Rhodosto, Adrianople, Xanthi, 
Serres, Chania, the Islands of the Aegean, 
Thrace, Epirus, admittedly the most pro- 
gressive portions of Hellenism, all went for 
Mr. Venizelos. The rural classes of Gréece 
and the Jews and Turks of Macedonia 
voted against him. 

Mr. Gregory writes: “ My object is not 
to defend the King of the Hellenes, but the 
good judgment of the Hellenes themselves.” 
i do not know of a more remarkable method 
of reasoning than this. Mr. Gregory ad- 
mits that he does not know whether Con- 
stantine is guilty of the moral crimes at- 
tributed to him by the entire allied world 
and by America; but he defends “ the good 
judgment of the Hellenes,” who brought 
Constantine back. I venture to suggest that 
Mr. Gregory’s judgment would have been 
infinitely better if he had first made up 
his mind as to the culpability or innocence 
of Constantine. Then only would he have 
been in a position to give sound judgment 
on “the good judgment of the Hellenes,” 
who voted for Constantine. 

The “intellectual Greek Royalists ”—the 
“ Democrat ” Royalists, if you please—deny 
the guilt of Constantine with as perfect 
equanimity as they deny the unmorality of 
cheering for democracy in South Carolina 
and for absolute monarchism in Athens at 


the same time and in one breath. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 14, 1921. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S RIGHT TO 
STATEHOOD 


By ADAM POLIAK 


Secretary of the Slovak League of America, Chicago District 


To the Editor of Current History: 

In your August issue you published an 
article, “Czechoslovakia’s Right to State- 
hood Assailed,” written by Anthony Pessen- 
lehner, in which the author held that the 
new Czechoslovak Republic has no right to 
Statehood from a historical, political, eco- 
nomical or ethnographical standpoint. This 
article was pure Magyar propaganda, in- 
tended to disunite the Slovaks from the 
Czechoslovak Republic. Slovakia is the solid 
basis upon which the Magyars economically 
depended, for it is rich in natural resources; 
it was to the Slovaks, therefore, that the 
Magyars preached the Roman freedom, 
and, from 1840 to 1914, the English freedom 
with a Mongolian spirit. Ever since the 


Magyar invasion of Hungary (in 896 A. 


D.) their object has been to Magyarize all 
‘who lived in Hungary; but they have failed 
because there was too large a population of 
Slavic nationalities. 

Historically speaking, the ancestors of 
present Czecho-Slavs entered Hungary in 
the fifth century. The Moravian Empire 
existed in 861-894—the reign of Svatopluk 
of the Great Moravia. There is also proof 
that St. Methodius was created Archbishop 
ef the Great Moravia and Pannonia by the 
Pope in 868.* So, also, there is historical 
proof that the “Pannonians were all 
Slavs.”+ Again, there was the Czech King- 
dom, whose independence was lost in 1620.+ 

In 1844 the Magyars deposed the Latin 
language from its place as the official lan- 
guage of Hungary and substituted their 
own instead. But “in this struggle lay the 
germ of a conflict of races which was later 
te be most disastrous to the Magyars them- 
selves; they were not willing to grant to 
others the rights which they had demanded 


for themselves.”§ Louis Kossuth, who 
pushed the Magyars ahead, was of pure 
Slovak parentage, and Alexander Petori, 
the poet, was likewise of Slovak origin. 
“While the Slovaks thus presented the 
Magyars with two of their traditional 
heroes, they at the same time produced two 
men of the highest literary eminence who 
were destined to influence the entire Slav 
world.”§§ These two men were Paul Safa- 
rik (Schafarik) and John Kollar. 

Mr. Pessenlehner says that “until a few 
decades ago the Czechs were quite content 
with their lot within the confines of Aus- 
tria,” and that “the masses of the Slovak 
people remained loyal to Hungary.” These 
statements are contrary to fact. In the 
World War the Czechoslovak soldiers every- 
where proved that they were Czechoslovak 
in spirit—that they already had a national 
soul; later their republic was promptly 
recognized by the civilized world. 

The Slovaks, Czechs, Moravians and Ru- 
sinians understand each other and their lit- 
erature without any interpreters. It is 
too late for any Magyar propagandist to 
try to convince the world that they are 
aliens to each other. 


*Report of the Reception of Governor Louis 
Kossuth. 

7Scotus Viator (R. W. Seton-Watson), ‘‘ Racial 
Problems in Hungary, pages 16 and 17. 

ftAnnual Report of the Smithsonian Institution 
for 1906, ‘‘ Origin of the Slavs,’’ page 417. 

§Charles Downer Hazen, ‘‘ History of Europe 
Since 1815,’’ page 157. 

$§Scotus Viator (R. W. Seton-Watson), ‘‘ Ra- 
cial Problems in Hungary,’’ pages 49 and 50. 
This is an indispensable, standard authority on 
the racial problems in Hungary. Other authori- 
ties are: Schafarik, ‘‘ Slavische Alterthiimer ”’; 
Fessler, Ignaz Aurelius, ‘‘ Geschichte von Un- 
garn ”’ ‘‘Cambridge Modern History: The 
Growth of Nationalities,’’ Vol. XI., and ‘‘ The 
Latest Age,’’ Vol. XII., Chapter 7. 





PARTITION OF UPPER SILESIA 


Text of the decision of the League of Nations Council, which divides the rich 
mining district between Germany and Poland, at last settling a dispute which 


caused two years of turmoil 


HE Premiers of the Interallied Supreme 

Council, assembled in Paris for discus- 

sion and settlement of the dangerous 
problem of Upper Silesia, decided at the 
session of Aug. 12, 1921, that they could 
reach no agreement, owing to irreconcilable 
differences of view between the British and 
French Governments, and that the whole 
matter in dispute should be referred to the 
Council of the League of Nations. This re- 
sult came after weeks of note exchanges 
between France and Germany on the one 
hand, and France and Great Britain on the 
other. It was the negative culmination of 
a series of events dating from the signing 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The revised treaty calling for 
the holding of a plebiscite in this 
rich coal territory, claimed both 
by the Germans and the Poles on 
historical and population grounds, 
was signed on June 28, 1919. The 
plebiscite was long deferred. 
Meanwhile intense excitement 
prevailed in Upper Silesia, and 
many clashes -occurred between 
the two elements. In February, 
1920, an Interallied Commission 
was appointed and placed in 
charge of the district pending the 
holding of the popular vote. The 
date for this event was finally 
fixed for March 20, 1921. The 
plebiscite was held; its final re- 
sult, as given by the Interallied 
Commission itself, was as fol- 
lows: Germans, 716,408; Poles, 
471,406. Though this seemed to 
mean a victory for Germany, the 
situation was vastly complicated 
by the peculiar distribution of the 
vote, especially in the southeast- 
ern triangle, which contained the 
majority of the coal mines. 
Faced with this complication, the 
allied Premiers were in great 
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doubt as to what course to pursue. The 
English favored giving the largest part 
of the province to Germany, as she de- 
manded; the French insisted that their 
protégé, Poland, should receive most of the 
mining district. 

While the Premiers and the Interallied 
Commission were still deliberating, unable 
to reach a decision, a false rumor was 
printed in a German paper declaring that 
the Allies had decided to grant Germany 
almost all the disputed area. Believing this, 
the Poles of Upper Silesia, headed by Adal- 
bert Korfanty, the Polish High Commis- 
sioner, started an insurrection, which as- 
sumed alarming proportions and threatened 
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for a time to break the friendship between 
France and England. Finally, on June 10, 
1921, Korfanty, realizing that his coup had 
failed, signed an agreement with the Inter- 
allied Commission, promising to demobilize 
his troops on condition that Germany did 
the same. The allied Premiers met on Aug. 
12 for a last desperate attempt to settle the 
boundary question, but their differences 
proved irreconcilable. By mutual consent, 
therefore, they agreed to refer the whole 
matter to the League of Nations Council, 
pledging themselves (Aug. 24)-to accept the 
League Council’s solution. The League ac- 
cepted the task on Aug. 29 and began work 
upon it at once. The details were referred 
to a committee composed of four non-per- 
manent members of the League Council, 
viz. M. Paul Hymans of Belgium, Senhor 
da Cunha of Brazil, Senor Quinones de 
Leon of Spain, and Dr. Wellington Koo of 
China. These four sent a neutral commis- 
sion to the plebiscite area and themselves 
heard evidence from both Poles and Ger- 
mans of all ranks. In due time they 


formulated what they regarded as a just 
solution of the knotty problem. By the first 


week in October this solution had been 
adopted by all the allied Governments and 
had been laid before the disputants. It 
caused some agitated comments and ges- 
tures in Germany, but by the end of Oc- 
tober it had been accepted by both sides 
and had apparently gone into history as 
the first large practical achievement of the 
League of Nations. 

The full text of the League Council’s 
solution of the Upper Silesian problem was 
made public on Oct. 20 by the British For- 
eign Office. All the essential portions of 
the document, with a map showing the new 
boundary line dividing the plebiscite area, 
are given herewith. While Upper Silesia is 
partitioned between the two disputants, the 
whole is to remain for fifteen years under 
the control of the Upper Silesian Mixed 
Commission, which is to aid in the preven- 
tion of friction during the period of ad- 
justment. The British Foreign Office sent 
out the text with a covering letter which 
stated that the League’s decision had now 
become the decision of the conference of 
Ambassadors, “acting in the name of and 
by the special mandate of the British Em- 
pire, France, Italy and Japan, signatories, 
together with the United States of America, 
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as the principal allied and _ associated 
powers, of the Treaty of Peace of Ver- 
sailles.” 


TEXT OF THE DECISION 


The text of the League Council’s decision, 
with a few unessential omissions, is as fol- 
lows: 


The council, being convinced that its duty 
was, above all, to endeavor to find a solution 
in conformity with the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants, as expressed by the plebiscite, while tak- 
ing into account the geographical and economic 
situation of the various districts, has been led 
to the conclusion that it is necessary to divide 
the industrial region of Upper Silesia. Owing 
to the geographical distribution of the popula- 
tion and the mixture of the racial elements, any 
division of this district must inevitably result 
in leaving relatively large minorities on both 
sides of the line and in separating important 
interests. 

In these circumstances, the council considered 
that it would be desirable to take measures to 
guarantee during a provisional period of read- 
justment the continuity of the economic life of 
this region, which, owing to the density of ‘its 
population, the number of its industrial under- 
takings, the closely woven network of its means 
of communication, possesses the character of a 
vast agglomeration. It was also of the opinion 
that it would be desirable to provide for the 
protection of minorities. Such are the general 
principles by which the council was governed. 


The council came to the conclusion that the 
most equitable solution would be obtained by 
the frontier line which is described below and 
the adoption of which it unanimously decided to 
recommend. 


READJUSTMENT PERIOD 


The measures which the council considers 
necessary in order to insure the continuity 
of the economic and social existence of Upper 
Silesia, and to reduce to a minimum the incon- 
venience of the period of readjustment, are 


chiefly designed with the following objects: 


To preserve, for a certain time, for the indus- 
tries of the territory separated from Germany 
their former markets, and to insure the sup- 
plies of raw material and manufactured prod- 
ucts which are indispensable to these indus- 
tries; to avoid the economic disturbances which 
would be caused by the immediate substitution 
of the Polish mark for the German mark as the 
sole legal currency in the territory assigned to 
Poland; to prevent the working of the railways 
serving Upper Silesia from being affected by 
the shifting of the political frontier; to regulate 
the supplies of water and electricity; to main- 
tain freedom of movement for individuals across 
the new frontier; to guarantee respect for pri- 
vate property; to guarantee, as far as possible, 
to the workers that they shall not lose, in the 


. portion of territory assigned to Poland, the ad- 


vantages which were secured to them by Ger- 
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man social legislation and by their trades union 
organization, and, finally, to ensure the pro- 
tection of minorities on the basis of an equitable 
reciprocity. 

The solution of these problems should be 
achieved by means of arrangements effected 
under the form of a general convention between 
Germany and Poland. The Treaty of Versailles 
has provided, in several analogous cases, for 
conventions of this kind. As regards Upper 
Silesia, the treaty has regulated certain ques- 
tions by means of special provisions. Article 92 
stipulated, moreover, that ‘‘ further agreements 
will regulate all questions arising out of the 
cession of the above territory which are not 
regulated by the present treaty.’’ 

The conclusion between the parties of a 
general convention, which will place Upper 
Silesia under a special régime during the transi- 
tional period, seems to correspond to the in- 
tentions already expressed by the States con- 
cerned. Both Germany and Poland have indeed 
already considered the establishment of special 
institutions for this region. 


THE MIxED COM MISSION 


With a view to facilitating the preparation and 
to supervising the application of the above tem- 
which should be’ incorporated 
council considers 


porary measures, 
in a general convention, the 
that it is necessary to set up a commission com- 


posed of an equal number of Germans and Poles 


from Upper Silesia, and of a President of 
another nationality, who might be designated 
by the Council of the League of Nations. This 
commission might be called the ‘‘ Upper Silesia 
Mixed “ommission.’’ It would be _ essentially 
an advisory organ, 

Further, it would also be expedient to con- 
stitute an arbitral tribunal to settle any private 
disputes which might be occasioned by the ap- 
plication of the temporary measures. All dis- 
putes in connection with the carrying out and 
the interpretation wof the general convention 
should be settled in conformsity with the pro- 
visions of this convention and, where necessary, 
with the covenant of the League of Nations. 

A Frontier Delimitation Commission should 
mark out the course of the frontier on the spot. 
Tt will be the duty of the Interallied Commission 
already in existence to take the necessary mea- 
sures for the maintenance of order during this 
preliminary period. The mixed commission res 
ferred to above should be appointed without de- 
lay in order that it may give its assistance to 
the Interallied Commission, which, taking into 
account the provisions of paragraph 6 of the 
Annex to Article 88 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
will take measures for preparing the transition 
from the present situation to the provisional 
régime. 

[This treaty clause provides for the taking 
over by the German and Polish authorities of 
the administration of the territory assigned to 
them respectively within a month of the official 
notification of the fixing of the frontier and the 
immediate dissolution of the allied Control Com- 
mission on this taking place. To avoid prema- 


ture withdrawal, the Allies on Oct. 20 ‘‘ com- 
municated ’’ the Upper Silesian decision to Ger- 
many and Poland, reserving the “ notification ”' 
for some later date when the Economic and 
Mixed Commissions shall have things in run- 
ning order.] 


BOUNDARY DEFINED 


[The council attached four annexes to its 
recommendations. In Annexe I. it set out the 
general principles by which it was guided in ar- 
riving at its decision. In Annexe II. it traced 
the suggested line of demarcation in detail. 
Annexe III, enumerates the important provisions 
designed to secure continuity in the life of 
Upper Silesia after the partition and to reduce 
to a minimum the difficulties of the period of 
adaptation. Finally, in Annexe IV. the council 
sets out its decisions on the rights of nationality 
and domicile and protection of minorities in 
Upper Silesia. The description of the frontier 
line, as recommended in Annexe II.—and now 
adopted—is as follows:] 


The frontier line would follow the Oder from 
the point where that river enters Upper Silesia 
as far as Niebetschau, would then run towards 
the northeast, leaving in Polish territory the 
communes of Hohenbirken, Wilhelmsthal, Ras- 
chutz, Adamowitz, Bogunitz, Lissek, Summin, 
Zwonowitz, Chwallenczitz, Ochojetz, Wilcza 
(upper and lower), Kriewald, Knurow, Gieralto- 
witz, Preiswitz, Makoschau, Kunzendorf, Pauls- 
dorf, Ruda, Orzegow, Schlesiengrube, Hohen- 
linde; 

And leaving in German territory the com- 
munes of Ostrog, Markowitz, Babitz, Gurez, 
Stodoll, Niederdorf, Vilchowitz, Nieborowitzer, 
Hammer, Nieborowitz, Schénwald, Ellguth 
Zabrze, Sosnica, Mathesdorf, Zabrze, Bisputitz, 
Bobrek, Schomberg; 

Thence it would pass between Rossberg (which 

falls to Germany) and Birkenhain (which falls 
to Poland), and would take a _ northwesterly 
direction. 
Leaving in German territory the communes 
of Karf, Miechowitz, Stollarzowitz, Friedrichs- 
wille, Ptakowitz, Larischhof, Miedar, Hanusek, 
Neudorf-Tworog, Kottenlust, Potemba, Keltsen, 
Zawadski, Pluder-Petershof, Klein-Lagiewnik, 
Skrzidlowitz, Gwosdzian, Dzielna, Cziasnau, 
Sorowski, 

And leaving in Polish territory the communes 
of Scharley, Radzionkau, Trockenberg, Neu- 
Repten, Alt-Repten, Alt-Tarnowitz, Rybna, 
Piassetzna, Boruschowitz, Mikoleska, Drath- 
hammer, Bruschick, Wiistenhammer, Kokottek, 
Koschmieder, -awonkau, Spiegelhof (Guts- 
bezirk), Lagiewnik, Glinitz, Kochschiitz, 
Lissau. 


Gross 


To the north of the latter place it would coin- 
cide with the former frontier of the German 
Empire, as far as the point where the latter 
frontier joins the frontier already fixed between 
Germany and Poland. 

[The following provisions, embodied in Annexe 
III., are designed to insure continuity in the 
economic life of Upper Silesia after the parti- 
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tion, and to reduce to a minimum the difficul- 
ties of the period of adaptation :] 

The administration of railway and tramway 
systems which belong to private concerns or 
municipalities shall continue to be governed by 
the terms of their concessions, as regards rights 
and obligations. The railway system of the 
Schlesische Kleinbahn Aktiengesellschaft shall 
continue to be operated as a single unit for 
fifteen years. For the German State railways, 
both normal and narrow gauge, a joint system 
of operation shall be put into force in the 
plebiscite area, for fifteen years. 

The amount of rolling stock allotted to the 
plebiscite area shall be determined in accord- 
ance with Article 371 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Railway rates shall be uniform. The administra- 
tion of the State insurance and social insurance 
employes of the Silesian railway system shall 
be undertaken by that system. 

Expenses of new construction shall be borne 
by the State on whose territory they are carried 
out. The working capital necessary for opera- 
tion shall be lent by the German State; the 
interest on this capital will be charged to the 
account of the system. The profits or deficit 
shall be divided between the two countries, in 
proportion to the length of the line belonging 
to each and the amount of traffic. 

In so far as the territory which comprises the 
existing water supply system has not been 
entirely allotted to one of the two countries, in 
default of a special agreement between the 
parties, the existing system shall be maintained. 
The reserve water supply of the Tarnowitz and 
Olhucz district shall be at the disposal of the 
whole territory of Upper Silesia. The Ober- 
schlesische Elektrizitatswerke shall continue to 
operate as at present for a period of three 
years. After this the Polish Government may 
purehase the Chorsow power station and the 
system dependent thereon. The above company 
shall furnish electricity on the same terms to 
both parts of the territory, so long as a Polish 
company shall not have been established. 

During a period which shall not exceed fifteen 
years the German mark shall remain the only 
legal unit of currency in the plebiscite area, 
and the Polish Government shall recognize in 
the territory assigned to Poland the rights and 
privileges of the German Reichsbank, which 
shall be permitted to maintain its branches in 
such territory. The two Governments may de- 
cide by common agreement to modify this sys- 
tem before the expiration of this period. 

Failing agreement between the two Govern- 
ments, and in the case when a modification of 
the monetary system should become necessary, 
a date would be fixed as from which the Ger- 
man mark would cease to be the only legal unit 
of currency. The customs frontier will be made 
coterminus with the new political frontier as 
soon as the latter has been fixed. The German 
and Polish customs law and customs. tariffs 
shall be applied with certain exceptions (speci- 
fied by the League Council) to meet for varying 
periods up to the limit of fifteen years the need 
of allowing the interchange of raw material 
and other commodities between the two par- 
titioned areas free of customs duty. 
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In conformity with Article 268 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, natural or manufactured products 
which originate in and come from the Polish 
zone of the plebiscite area shall on importation 
into German customs territory be exempt from 
all customs duty during three years from the 
notification of the delimitation of the frontier 
to Germany and to Poland. 

The two countries shall undertake to facili- 
tate during fifteen years the export from their 
respective territories of products indispensable 
for the industry of either zone of the plebis- 
cite area, by supplying the necessary export 
licenses and by authorizing the execution of con- 
tracts entered into between private individuals. 

Any arrangement with regard to the customs 
régime on the new Polish-German frontier in 
Upper Silesia, which is not an application of the 
principle stated above, shall be considered as 
an ordinary commercial agreement between 
Polard and Germany. 


THE COAL MINES 


In conformity with Article 90 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, Poland shall permit for fifteen 
years the exportation to Germany of the pro- 
ducts of the mines in the Polish zone of the 
plebiscite area. As regards coal, account shall 
be taken in the application of this article of 
the provisions of the different treaties of peace, 
and of the international decisions and agree- 
ments, between Germany, Poland, and the coun- 
tries directly or indirectly concerned in the im- 
portation of coal from Upper Silesia, which im- 
pose obligations on Germany and Poland in 
respect of coal. 

Germany shall permit for fifteen years the 
exportation, to the Polish zone of the plebiscite 
area, of the products of the mines in its terri- 
tory, under Article 90 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The quantities of the products of the 
mines to which this provision shall apply shall 
be calculated on the basis of the average ex- 
change of these products in the years 1911 to 
1913. 

The German and Polish Governments shall 
recognize for fifteen years those unions of em- 
pioyers and workers whose activities take place 
within the plebiscite area. These unions may 
enter into collective contracts throughout the 
whole plebiscite area. 

The transfer of the funds of German social 
and State insurances to Poland should take 
place in accordance with Article 312 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. The Polish Government 
shall establish as soon as possible for the Polish 
zone the special insurance societies and the 
special jurisdiction for administrative matters 
and for the hearing of causes. 


FREE MOVEMENT 


[Rights of nationality and domicile are defined 
in Annexe IV. as follows:] 

During fifteen years any inhabitant regularly 
domiciled in the plebiscite area, or having a 
regular or professional occupation therein, shall 
receive a circulation permit free of payment, 
which will permit him to cross the frontier with- 
cut other formalities. 
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The two countries shall recognize and respect, 
in the territory which shall be allotted to them, 
rights of all kinds, in particular concessions and 
privileges acquired at the date of the partition 
by individuals, companies, or other legal entities. 
Poland shall renounce for fifteen years the 
powers granted by Article 92 as regards the ex- 
propriation of industrial undertakings, mines 
or deposits, save where such powers are indis- 
pensable to insure continued operation. 

Any dispute between the German and Dovlisn 
Governments which may occur within fifteen 
years in respect of any legislative measure 
adopted by either of the two countries for the 
control of companies or industrial or commercial 
enterprises, and limiting in a manner contrary 
to justice the freedom of these compani¢s or 
enterprises, from the point of view of the na- 
tionality of their personnel, of their directors or 
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of ti.eir capital, may be referred by the Govern- 
ment concerned to the Council of the League of 
Nations, whose decision both Governments 
unertake to accept. 


[Questions of nationality will be decided under 
Article 91 of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
Articles 3-6 of the Minorities Treaty of 1919. 
German nationals who opt for German national- 
ity may still retain their domicile in the Polish 
partitioned area for fifteen years. The same 
principle applies to those who opt for Polish, 
nationality, but have their domicile in the Ger- 
man partitioned area. With regard to the pro- 
tection of minorities in the partitioned areas, 
Germaay for fifteen years at least must accept 
the same obligations as those which will operate 
under the treaty of June, 1919, with regard to 
the Polish portion of Upper Silesia.] 


GERMANY’S DIFFICULTIES 


Dr. Wirth’s Cabinet reorganized because of popular dissatisfaction with the 
Silesian decision—Measures sought to stop the alarming fall of the mark— 
Business operating feverishly under the false stimulus of inflation 

[PERIOD ENDED Nov, 10, 1921] 


political version of the old railroad 
story of “Off again, on again,” Dr. 
Wirth is still Chancellor of the German Re- 


palit having furnished a German 


public. With the exchange value of the 
mark dropping every day, little headway be- 
ing made with his taxation program, the 
Reparation Commission in Berlin studying 
the financial situaticn, and the People’s 
Party (the big business group headed by 
Hugo Stinnes) demanding practical con- 
trol of the Government as the price of com- 
ing to his aid with foreign credits estimated 
at 1,000,000,000 gold marks, Dr. Wirth is in 
a decidedly uncomfortable position, but he 
seems determined to try to weather the 
storm without steering the ship of State 
too far to either the right or the left. 


On Oct. 22, unable to persuade the Peo- 
ple’s Party leaders to agree to support his 
plan to accept the League of Nations de- 
cision dividing Upper Silesia between 
Poland and Germany, and to send a Ger- 
man Commissioner to negotiate with the 
Poles on the economic situation, Dr. Wirth 
resolved on a trial of strength and placed 
the resignation of his Cabinet in the hands 
of President Ebert. Three days later, after 
vain efforts to induce representatives of the 


People’s Party to help form a new Cabinet, 
the Social Democratic President asked Dr. 
Wirth to resume his old post and do the best 
he could. This request was heeded, and the 
next day (Oct. 26) the Chancellor an- 
nounced the makeup of the new Govern- 
ment. The Reichstag gave him a vote of 
confidence the same evening, the vote being 
230 to 182. The Chancellor’s supporters 
were the Social Democrats (Majority 
Socialists), the Independent Socialists, the 
Centrists and the Democrats. Neither the 
Independents nor the Democrats obligated 
themselves to support Dr. Wirth in all 
circumstances, but they promised qualified 
support. The new Cabinet is as follows: 

Chancellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs— 
—DR. WIRTH (Centrist). 

Minister of the Treasury and Vice Chancellor 
—GUSTAV BAUER (Social Democrat). 

Minister of the Interior—ADOLF KOESTER 
(Social Democrat). 

Minister of Defense—DR. 
crat). 

Minister of Economics—ROBERT SCHMIDT 
(Social Democrat). 

Minister of 
Finance ad 
(Centrist). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs—JOHANN 
GIESBERTS (Centrist). 


GESSLER (Demo- 


and Foodstuffs, and 
HERMES 


Agriculture 
interim—ANDREAS 








Minister of Labor—DR. HEINRICH BRAUNS 
(Centrist). - 


Minister of Transportation—GENERAL GROE- 
NER (Democrat). 


Minister of Justice—DR. GUSTAV RAD- 
BRUCH (Social Democrat). 

The post of Minister of Reconstruction 
was left open, but it was expected that Dr. 
Walter Rathenau, the former incumbent, 
would be able to obtain the consent of his 
fellow-Democrats to re-enter the Cabinet 
as a matter of patriotic duty, despite the 
fact that the Democratic Party did not in- 
tend to assume any responsibility for the 
acts of the new Government. From a po- 
litical viewpoint the Cabinet is Centrist- 
Social Democratic, as Dr. Gessler and Gen- 
eral Groener are supposed to be serving 
merely as non-partisan experts.' The new 
men in the Cabinet are Dr. Radbruch, a 
professor at Kiel University, and Dr. Koes- 
ter, who was Foreign Minister in the Her- 
man Mueller Ministry. The three members 
of the old Cabinet not present in the new 
Government are Dr. Rosen, ex-Foreign 
Minister; Dr. Schiffer, ex-Minister of Jus- 
tice, and George Gradnauer, ex-Minister of 
the Interior. Herr Gradnauer has been 
named Saxon representative in Berlin. 

Dr. Schiffer was appointed by the Cabi- 
net on Oct. 27 as National Commissioner to 
negotiate with the Poles and the Council of 
the League of Nations on Upper Silesian 
conditions, with Dr. Lewald, Secretary of 
State in the Ministry of the Interior, as his 
deputy. The Council of Ambassadors in 
Paris was duly notified of Germany’s ac- 
ceptance of the Upper Silesian decision. 
[The text of this decision is printed on 
pages 501-4.] This notification was accom- 
panied by a German protest, but in acknowl- 
edging its receipt the Council of Ambassa- 
dors remarked that the protest was “ with- 
out foundation ” and would, therefore, “‘ be 
considered null and void.” The main fact 
was that the Germans apparently had de- 
cided to make the best of what they called 
an “outrageous situation,” and trust to the 
future for possible changes in their favor. 
The German Government officially denied 
Paris rumors of German sabotage of indus- 
trial plants and railways in Upper Silesia, 
and on Oct. 29 officials of German mining 
and smelting companies in the Koenigs- 
huette and Laurahuette districts met in 
Berlin and declared that they intended to 
run their plants as efficiently as possible, 
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even if they were under Polish political 
rule. 


The first concrete result of the decision 
of the Goerlitz Social Democratic Conven- 
tion allowing its memvers to work with 
People’s Party men where this could be done 
to the advantage of the republic was seen 
on Nov. 5, when, according to a Berlin 
cadlegram, Otto Braun, a leading Social 
Democrat and former Prussian Minister of 
Agriculture, was elected by the Diet to 
head the Prussian Ministry in place of 
Adam Stegerwald, who had resigned on 
Nov. 1. Premier Braun’s new Cabinet was 
reported to be made up of three Social Dem- 
ocrats, two Centrists, two People’s Party 
men and one Democrat. Such a combina- 
tion. would be sure of a big majority in the 
Dict, whereas the Centrist-Democratic Cabi- 
net of Herr Stegerwald,. organized last 
April, only existed on suffrance. 


The arrival of the entire Reparation 
Commission in Berlin on Nov. 10 for the 
purpose of studying the financial crisis, 
due to the rapid fall in the exchange value 
of the mark, and consulting with German 
officials and experts regarding means of 
guaranteeing future payments on the repa- 
ration account, gave rise to a huge crop of 
rumors concerning the imminent bankruptcy 
of the republic, its taking over by the allied 
powers as receivers, and similar possibili- 
ties. The definite facts available up to 
Nov. 10 showed that the Reparation Com- 
mission had no intention of crowding its 
German creditors, as the payment scheduled 
for Nov. 15—some 300,000,000 gold marks, 
representing 26 per cent. of the German ex- 
ports for the three months ended July 31— 
had been covered by deliveries of materials, 
and it appeared that the commission was 
willing to help make it easier for Germany 
uo pay the regular fixed instalment ef 500,- 
00C,000 gold marks due on Jan. 15, 1922. It 
was also reported that the problem of ar- 
renging for the carrying out of the Wies- 
baden reparation agreement between Ger- 
many and France in such a way as to over- 
come the objections raised by Sir John 
Bradbury, British representative on the 
Reparation Commission, would be tackled. 


Developments of the Wiesbaden agree- 
ment are treated in the article on France. 

If a plan for economy in administration, 
recommended to the Supreme Council on 
Nov. 8 by an Interallied Commission ap- 
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pointed by the Council for the purpose 
of studying the situation in the occu- 
pied territory, is put into effect, the oc- 
cupation costs to Germany during 1922 
will be about 22,000,000 gold marks less 
than those of the current year. There will 
be a further reduction due to the winding 
up of the work of many of the allied com- 
missions in Germany and the expected less- 
ening of the forces of occupation. On Nov. 
3 the German Government asked the Allies 
to evacuate such watering places as Wies- 
baden on the ground that the presence of 
troops annoyed visitors and cut down the 
receipts of the resorts. Prince von Hatz- 
feld, the new German Commissioner for the 
oceupied territory, was formally welcomed 
to Coblenz on Oct. 15. Under a German 
order, unopposed by the Interallied Rhine- 
Jand Commission, and effective Oct. 26, for- 
eigners traveling through the occupied ter- 
ritory cannot take advantage of the depre- 
ciation of the mark by wholesale shopping, 
as they are forbidden to buy anything in 
the retail stores except what they need for 
immediate use or maintenance. 

According to the decision on the delivery 
of river shipping to the Allies rendered by 
Walker D. Hines, the American arbitrator, 
Germany is to be credited with 15,450,000 
gold marks for deliveries of Rhine vessels, 
with 8,350,000 for Elbe deliveries, and with 
838,940 for Danube deliveries. 

Ags the result of the protest against the 
coniinued military formation of the Secur- 
ity Police made by Géneral Nollet, head of 
the Interallied Military Control Commis- 
sion, the number of men in each unit was 
reduced from 121 to 104. 

Through the decline in the value of the 
mark, which fell so low that 100 marks 
could be bought for 33 cents in New York 
on Nov. 7 and 330 for $1 in Berlin on Nov. 
8, the budget estimates and taxation plans 
of the Wirth Government were all upset. 
To this was added a promised increase of 
some 20 per cent. in the wages of all the 
State employes, including the railroad men, 
calculated to add about 30,000,000,000 
marks to the yearly expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. In explaining the new taxation 
bill to the Reichstag on Nov. 4, Minister 
Hermes pointed out that estimates for the 
fiscal year 1922 put receipts at 97,000,000,- 
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000 marks and expenditures at 182.000,000,- 
000. He took occasion to remark that “ an 
effective way out of this immense financial 
distress cannot be found until our erst- 
whiie adversaries realize that, in the inter- 
ests of their own peoples, the position of 
the German people, made considerably 
worse through the Silesian decision, must 
be rendered tolerable by reasonable adapta- 
tion of Germany’s obligations to her ca- 
pacity.” ; 

The League of German Industrialists, in 
which Hugo Stinnes plays a big réle, voted 
on Nov. 7 to place foreign credits to the 
amount of 1,000,000,000 gold marks at the 
disposal of the Government, provided the 
Wirth Cabinet would agree to an efficiency 
program calling for governmental economies, 
the freeing of the country’s economic life 
from hampering restrictions—such as the 
eight-hour day—consultation with private 
interests in formulating tax bills and the 
managing of State enterprises in such a 
way as to stop their drain upon the Treas- 
ury. The Socialist and radical press im- 
mediately warned the Government against 


being dictated to by private capitalists, and 
a conference held Nov. 9 between repre- 
sentatives of the industrialists and Chan- 


cellor Wirth was reported as fruitless. 
Stories of foreign loans to Germany were 
numerous, but nothing definite was re- 
ported. 

In the midst of all the financial chaos 
German industries continued to operate 
feverishly, despite the high prices in paper 
marks demanded for foreign raw materials. 
The first week of November it was re- 
ported that the number of unemployed per- 
sons drawing Government aid was only 
about 100,000, against 189,000 on Oct. 1. As 
the mark dropped, the prices of industrial 
stocks went up and almost everybody own- 
ing large amounts of marks seemed de- 
termined to turn them into pieces of paper 
of more substantial value. 

Baron Edmund von Thermann, described 
as a “special envoy commissioned to take 
up diplomatic relations with the United 
States pending the arrival of a regular 
German Ambassador,” left Berlin for the 
United States on Nov. 5. The Baron was 
in the diplomatic service of the old empire. 





AUSTRIA’S NEW FINANCIAL HOPES 


Conclusion of peace with the United States regard.d as a long step toward 
obtaining a foreign loan—Important arrangement between Vienna banks and 
their French creditors—The United States still demands the impossible 


[From AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT IN VIENNA] 


HILE the news of the signing of the 

\ \ Peace Treaty with the United States, 

Aug. 24, 1921, at Vienna, was re- 
ceived quietly by the general public and was 
forgotten the following week amidst the 
popular indignation at the Hungarian coup 
in West Hungary, the Government and the 
Viennese financial press attached great sig- 
nificance to the treaty as being the greatest 
step yet taken toward realization of the 
much-talked-of foreign loan, upon which 
Austria has built its last hopes of avoiding 
utter collapse and disintegration. The 
necessity of obtaining foreign credits was 
given by Federal Chancellor Schober as the 
reason for signing the treaty, when he laid 
that document before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the National Assembly. The 
treaty was ratified Sept. 2 without debate, 
and became effective Nov. 8 with the ex- 
change of ratifications in Vienna by Chan- 
cellor Schober and Arthur Hugh Frazier, 
the American Commissioner. 

The Ter Meulen scheme for assisting Aus- 
tria is based on the waiving for twenty 
years, by the allied and associated powers, 
of their general lien on Austrian resources 
imposed as security for reparations and 
other claims. During the week preceding 
the signing of the Austro-American Treaty, 
Italy agreed to waive her rights, thus leav- 
ing only the United States, Jugoslavia and 
Rumania still in the attitude of demanding 
payment of their bills against a bankrupt 
nation. It is generally recognized that any 
action taken by the United States would be 
followed by the other two countries. The 
Austrian Government hopes that, when the 
present obstacles are removed, a loan will 
be forthcoming through the Financial Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations, which has 
the matter in charge. 

The treaties signed with the three Central 
Powers—with Austria on Aug. 24, Germany 
on Aug. 25, and Hungary, Aug. 29—are alike 
in that the most important sections—the fi- 


nancial and economic—are yet to be nego- 
tiated. In the case of Germany, the magni- 
tude of the trading, shipping and investment 
interests involved endows the negotiations 
with great significance. As regards Aus- 
tria, there is much less at stake, the inter- 
related problems of pre-war debts and Aus- 
trian property in America being the most 
important matters to be solved. 

American trade with Austria has never 
been of the first magnitude. Foodstuffs have 
composed the bulk of American exports to 
Austria since the armistice, and will con- 
tinue to hold first place in the trade with 
that country. With the exception of mag- 
nesite, which is extensively demanded in the 
United States, and of which Austria and 
Czechoslovakia have a virtual monopoly, 
Austrian exports to the United States have 
been chiefly articles of luxury, such as fancy 
leather goods, antiques, and the like. De- 
clared exports from Austria to the United 
States for July amounted to only $173,307. 
The conclusion of peace will be a great re- 
lief to Austrians wishing to go to America 
on business; hitherto it has been almost im- 
possible to obtain visés. The thousands 
anxious to emigrate to America probably 
will be disappointed. 

Settlement of pre-war debts is a question 
of vital interest to Austria at this time. The 
amount due creditors in the United States 
is approximately $2,000,000, a small sum 
‘n comparison with the £6,000,000 due to 
English creditors and the 125,000,000 francs 
due in France. Before the war most Amer- 
ican trade with Austria was financed in 
London. 

Austria’s assets in the United States, 
which were sequestrated by the Government 
during the war, amount to nearly $8,000,000. 
It is for Congress to decide whether this 
property shall be returned to its private 
owners or held until all claims against Aus- 
tria are settled. As the United States asks 
no reparations, those claims will consist for 
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the most part only of private pre-war ac- 
counts. Settlement of this question will re- 
lease several million dollars in Austria’s 
favor—a sum which looks very large to 
Austria at this time, as its Government is 
in desperate need of foreign “ valuta ” with 
which to pay for food imports. 

In August considerable progress was made 
toward settlement of Austria’s pre-war 
debts to the allied countries. It had long 
been evident that if Austrian debtors were 
forced to meet at par all their pre-war obli- 
gations payable in crowns, every large 
enterprise in the country would be forced 
into bankruptcy, owing to the extreme de- 
preciation of the currency. [On Sept. 1 the 
exchange was about 1,100 crowns to the 
dollar, as compared with the normal rate of 
5 crowns to the dollar.] The uncertainty 
of the situation has hung like a sword of 
Damocles over the heads of Austrian banks 
during the last three years. This uncer- 
tainty has been an obstacle to commerce, be- 
cause bank guarantees, which are the corner- 
stone of the trading structure, have been 
valueless as long as the solvency of the 
banks themselves was in question. 

Long strides toward a settlement, how- 
ever, have now been made. The most im- 
portant recent developments are: (1) A 
proposal of the Austrian Government to re- 
fund one-half of the foreign debts of Aus- 
trian concerns, and (2) an agreement 
reached at Paris Aug. 2 between the lead- 
ing Vienna banks and their French credi- 
tors, according to which Austrian debts 
payable in crowns are scaled down to 30 
centimes for each crown of the original 
debt. As the assistance promised by the 
Government, however, will be in the form of 
5 per cent. State bonds, and not in cash, this 


THE WAY TO 


LIHU ROOT, one of the American dele- 

gates to the Disarmament Conference, 
speaking in New York on Oct. 26, 1921, 
analyzed the obstacles in the way to uni- 
versal peace, and pointed out the way to 
overcome them, in the following words: 

The world is full of hatred and strife and 
murder today because of the incapacity of mil- 
lions of people in organized States to receive 
the truth that is being spread throughout all 
civilization and that is to be theirs in centuries 
to come—but they are not ready for it. That 
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help will not be as important as it sounds, 
for the bonds will never reach par. But 
the Paris agreement is of great importance, 
as it furnishes an opportunity for the Vien- 
nese banks to regulate their position on the 
Paris market. The agreement provides that 
a first instalment of 12 centimes is due 
Dec. 31, 1921, further instalments of 9 
centimes being payable on Dec. 31, 1922 
and 1923, with 5 per cent. interest. French 
creditors were allowed—until Oct. 31, 1921 
—the option of accepting payment in francs, 
as above described, or of demanding pay- 
ment in crowns of an equivalent value, this 
value to be calculated on the basis of the 
Zurich exchange the day the option was 
exercised. 


The sum due France is partly covered by 
French debts to Austrian creditors, and 
partly by other Austrian assets in France, 
but after these credits are deducted there 
will still be left a balance of many million 
francs which Austrian debtors must pay 
within the next three years. 


Austria’s obligations to England are for 
the most part in the hands of the Bank of 
England, and the largest Viennese debtor 
is the Anglo-Austrian Bank. A bill was 
introduced in the National Assembly Sept. 
8 to authorize the Anglo-Austrian Bank to 
convert itself into an English institution; 
the purpose of this plan is to allow a re- 
organization of the bank whereby the Lon- 
don creditors will be satisfied by a new 
issue of preferential stock. A similar bill 
authorizing the Laender Bank to change its 
headquarters to Paris was defeated at the 
last session of the National Assembly, after 
a stormy fight which developed sensational 
charges and counter-threats. 


WORLD PEACE 


is a matter not of intellectual power, it is nut 
a matter of learning, it is not a matter of pre- 
cept; it is a matter of the development of char- 
acter. * * * The development of character must 
come through exercise of the virtues that make 
human character—mercy, compassion, kindly 
consideration, brotherly affection, sympathy 
with fellow men, unselfish willingness to sac- 
rifice for others. The exercise among the peo- 
ple of those qualities is the essential and the 
only way by which the character of the people 
may be developed, so that they may become 
truly civilized and truly Christian. 





CHARLES OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
EXILED 


Ex-Emperor’s second attempt at restoration 


ends in failure—Sent to the 


Madeira Islands—Hapsburgs permanently barred from the Hungarian 
Throne 


genland was utilized by the supporters of 

ex-King Charles’s claims to the throne for 
launching another attempt to restore Charles at 
Budapest. From the beginning the Magya: 
troops, regular and irregular, which occupied 
the Burgenland and prevented its transfer to 
Austria, were sharply divided into a Karlist and 
a Horthyist group, the former being led by Col- 
onel Lehar, Major Ostenburg, Count Sigray, 
Commissioner for West Hungary, and the for- 
mer Premier Stephen Friedrich, the latter by 
Colonel Pronay and Lieutenant Hejjas, close 
friends of Regent Horthy. On Oct. 22 Charles, 
accompanied by the ex-Empress Zita, appeared 
at Oedenburg, having made the trip from Her- 
tenstein Castle, near Lucerne, Switzerland, by 
airplane. His arrival was apparently better 
prepared for than the previous attempt at 


S was foreseen, the tangled situation in Bur- 


[American Cartoon] 


A WARNING FROM KARL 


Easter, for this time an army of 

placed immediately at his disposal. 

After a day’s delay, spent in celebrating the 

expected victory, Charles and his entourage 

proceeded, at the head of this army, which was 

commanded by Major Ostenburg, toward Buda- 

pest. At first it seemed that Charles would at- 

tain his goal without much difficulty. The 

garrison at Raab (Gyor), the first important 

rity on his route, joined him, and a Cabinet 

was formed with Stephen Rakovsky, former 

Speaker of the National Assembly, as Premier, 

and including Count Julius Andragsy, Dr. 

Gustav Gratz and Edmund Beniczky, foremost 

Karlist leaders in Parliament. From Raab 

Charles issued a proclamation to the people, 

announcing his return, and convoking the old 

Parliament that had been dissolved by the revo- 
lution of October, 1918. 

At Budapest the coup. 4d’état 

created the greatest consternation. 

The Government, headed by Count 

Bethlen, assumed an equivocal at- 

titude, apparently making its de- 

cision dependent on the attitude of 

the Entente Powers and the de- 

velopment of Charles’s chances. 

Count Bethlen, the Premier, and 

other Ministers had been suspected 

of Karlist sympathies, and there 

is reason to believe that they would 

have gone over to Charles en bloc 

had there been an assurance of 

success. The bourgeoisie, mostly 

Jewish, as well as the organized 

workers, though by no means en- 

thusiastic for a Hapsburg revival, 

were prepared to hail Charles as 

a welcome substitute for the ter- 

rorism of the Horthy régime, but 

they, too, preferred to mark time. 

On the first and even the second 

day of the crisis the allegiance of 

the military was similarly doubt- 

ful. 3udapest was very scantily 

garrisoned, most of the army being 

concentrated in West Hungary and 

on the Jugoslav frontier. Mean- 

while Charles’s advance continued. 

In the Entente capitals the Haps- 

burg venture was received with 

unanimous hostility. That’ the 

Little Entente would oppose tne res- 

toration was more or less a fore- 

gone conclusion; but the Karlist 

leaders had believed that their 


12,000 was 
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THE ONLY WAY TO GET HIM OUT 


friends at Paris and London wielded sufficient 
influence to turn the issue in their favor. They 
had the success of Constantine and of the 
Portuguese reactionary coup in mind, and 
thought that, as. in those cases, the Allies 
would not interfere with an accomplished fact 
in Hungary. The more sanguine even hoped 
that the opposition to Hapsburg restoration was, 
as far as the Little Entente was concerned, 
sincere and thcroughgoing only in Czechoslo- 
vakia,and that in both Rumania and Jugoslavia 
the monarchistic element would tacitly sanction 
the return of legitimate monarchy. These hopes 
were openly expressed in press interviews by 
the Karlist leaders; they were, however, doomed 
to great disappointment. 

A few hours after the news of Charles’s 
landing at Oedenburg had spread, mobilization 
was ordered in Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, 
and at Bucharest assurances were given that 
the Rumanian Government would stand by the 
anti-Hapsburg covenant with the other two suc- 
cession States. On Oct. 24, two days after 
Charles’s attempt, the Council of Ambassadors 
sent an ultimatum to Budapest, demanding 
Charles’s deposition and delivery to the Entente 
representatives. 

When this ultimatum arrived, however, the 





fate of Charles was already settled by the quick 
and determined action of Horthy. After the 
first flurry of surprise the Regent, although 
he could not be sure even of the support of his 
own Cabinet members, rallied some loyal troops, 
recruited mostly from the region between the 
Danube and Theiss, and marched to meet 
Charles. An engagement was fought at 
Budaors, a few miles southwest of Budapest. 
Simultaneously with Horthy’s attack the Karlist 
troops were attacked from the rear by the 
troops of Pronay and Hejjas, which had been 
hurried from Burgenland. Charles’s defeat was 
complete, and the ex-King, after having ordered 
his troops to surrender so as to avoid further 
bloodshed, was himself taken prisoner with 
Queen Zita, while in flight toward Komorn. 
All the Karlist leaders at Raab—Andrassy, 
Rakovzky, Major Ostenburg, Count Sigray, 
Beniczky and Gratz—were arrested, and so were 
their sympathizers at Budapest, headed by 
Prince Louis Windischgritz. 

The captured leaders were taken to Budapest 
and jailed under allied supervision. Charles 
and Zita were first taken to the Esterhazy Cas- 
tle near Tata-Tovaros, where the ex-King’s 
half-hearted attempt at suicide was thwarted by 
his wife. Later they were transferred to the 
old Benedictine Abbey of Tihany, on Platten 
Lake, where Charles. consistently refused re- 
peated requests of the Government for his abdi- 
cation. For several days his fate hung in the 
balance, as the Allies had resolved to exile him 
to a place sufficiently isolated to make a third 
return to Hungary impossible. 

Finally the Council of Ambassadors selected the 
Island of Madeira, off the west coast of Africa. 
On Nov. 3 Charles and Zita were put on board 
a British monitor on the Danube at Baia, taken 
down to the Danube delta, and there trans- 
ferred to the British cruiser Cardiff, which im- 
mediately proceeded with the ex-royal couple 
toward their distant destination. 

A bill: depriving the House of Hapsburg of its 
hereditary rights to the Hungarian throne was 
passed by the Hungarian National Assembly. 
The wording of the bill was protested by the 
Council of Ambassadors, as it was obvious that 
the statute left a loophole open for the election 
by popular vote of a memver of the Hapsburg 
dynasty. On Nov. 8 the Hungarian Government 
issued a declaration, subject to ratification by 
the Assembly, correcting the ambiguity of the 
statute by an interpretation which bars the 
election of a Hapsburg King. 

After the flight of Charles from Switzerland 
it developed that he had left behind debts run- 
ning into several million francs. His property 
at Hertenstein was attached by the creditors. 
Not even the airplane which took him to Hun- 
gary ws paid for. 
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SETBACK FOR GREECE IN THE NEAR EAST 


HE situation in the Near East and the re- 

spective relations between Mustapha Kemal, 
on the one hand, and France, Italy and Great 
Britain, on the other, has been clarified by the 
successful termination of the peace negotiations 
with Angora conducted by France. The head of 
the French mission, Henry Franklin-Bouillon, 
has returned to Paris with the treaty, which 
was signed on Oct. 21 at Angora and ratified a 
few:-days later by the Angora Grand Parlia- 
ment. It follows the lines of the treaty nego- 
tiated on March 9 at London, except in two 
clauses, the inclusion of which has caused the 
new treaty to be severely censured by Lord 
Curzon. These clauses—Articles VIII. and X.— 
embody concessions which Lord Curzon declares 
France had no right to make, as they dispose 
of mandated territory. Article VIII. fixes a 
boundary line between Turkey and French Syria 
running from the Bay of Alexandretta, near 
Bayas, to the railway station of Meidan; thence 
southeast, leaving the region of Marsova in 
Syria and Killis in Turkey; thence to the rail- 
way at Tchebin Bey to Nisibin; thence north- 
east to Jezireh on the Tigris. Article X. record- 


ed the consent of the Angora Government to 
the concession of the Bagdad Railway between 
Bozabti and Nisibin and the branch lines in the 
province of Adana to the French group. 

The conclusion of this treaty, which gives 
France important advantages, including the pos- 
sibility of withdrawing her troops from Cilicia, 
has left Greece isolated. After obtaining a vote 
of confidence, the Greek Premier, M. Gounaris, 
departed on a visit to the Western Chancelleries 
on Oct. 15 to stave off the expected signing of 
the Franco-Turkish Treaty. He left Paris 
empty-handed on the very day the treaty was 
signed. In London he persuaded Lord Curzon to 
remonstrate with France. Lord Granville, the 
British Minister at Athens, meanwhile took 
steps to negotiate with Angora in behalf of 
Greece in case the Greeks should ultimately be 
able to comply with Mustapha Kemal’s demands. 


[The article on Near Eastern affairs in last 
month’s CURRENT History contained an extract 
from a letter of Ali Fuad, Turkish Ambassador 
at Moscow, to the Soviet Government, explain- 
ing certain incidents in connection with the 
Kemalists. Due credit for the translation used 
—that of The New York Nation—was inad- 
vertently omitted.—Editor]. 


FRANCE AND MUSTAPHA KEMAL 


REMIER BRIAND was strongly endorsed by 
Parliament at the sessions of Oct. 27 and 
28, the vote in the Senate being 301 to 9; in the 
Chamber the majority was 106. This implied a 
ratification of the acceptance of the offer by a 
German labor syndicate to rebuild—with Ger- 
man material and German labor—eleven ruined 
villages on the Somme, as well as an endorse- 
ment of M. Briand’s general policy toward Ger- 
many. Thus the Premier was able to depart for 
the Washington conference with the solid back- 
ing of Parliament. 

The French treaty with Mustapha Kemal was 
given out after the Premier’s departure. By its 
terms France withdraws from Cilicia, the 
boundary is drawn between French Syria and 
Turkey, and France receives various economic 
advantages, notably a concession for the opera- 
tion of the Bagdad Railway from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Tigris River, and a ninety-nine- 


year lease on the iron, chrome and silver mines 
of the valley of Harchite (Northern Anatolia), 
near the shores of the Black Sea. Politically, 
this treaty is beneficial to France, is displeas- 
ing to Great Britain. and especially to the 
Greeks, who are still trying to dispose of the 
troublesome Mustapha by force of arms. It 
means that France has recognized the Govern- 
ment of Mustapha Kemal as the ruling Govern- 
ment of Turkey, rather than the Government at 
Constantinople, recognized by Great Britain. The 
agreement was negotiated for the French by 
Henry Franklin-Bouillon, an agent of some- 
what vague status, who conferred at Angora 
with Youssouf Kemal Bey, Foreign Minister for 
Mustapha Kemal; it was ratified by the 
Angora Parliament before M. Franklin-Bouillon 
brought it to Paris. Formal approval of this 
important pact was one of the last official acts 
of Premier Briand before he sailed for America, 


ALBANIA’S FRONTIER ESTABLISHED 


change on Nov. 5. Her territorial entity 

was established by the Council of Ambassa- 
dors and her political entity centred at Tirana 
was recognized by the Supreme Council: The 
first decision set the frontiers about as they were 
arranged by the London Ambassadorial Confer- 
ence in 1913, when the great powers were bent 
on making the country a Moslem State governed 
by Prince William of Wied, and rendered nought 
the stipulations in the Treaty of London cf 
April, 1915, as well as the Wilson-Lloyd George- 
Clemenceau compromise favoring Greece and 
the Nitti-Lloyd George-Clemenceau compromise 


‘Te status of Albania underwent a great 


favoring Serbia of four years later. As a re- 
sult of the decision of the Council of Ambas- 
sadors, Great Britain, France and Italy have 
invoked Articles XI. and XVI. of the Covenant 
in a note sent to the Council of the League of 
Nations to ascertain what measures the Council 
intends to take in order to have the findings of 
the Council of Ambassadors respected by Greece 
in the south and by Jugoslavia in the north. 
The general line of the frontier laid down by 
the Council of Ambassadors on Nov. 5 rectifies 
the line of 1913 as follows: The district of 


Ligne is given to Albania: the Dibra-Striga road 


is given to Jugoslavia; also the territorial angle 


i 
; 
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which secures Jugoslavia a better position in 
Prizren and Podgaritza; Scutari-.is to go to 
Albania, but Jugoslavia is to have the use of its 
port of Dulcina on the Adriatic. 

On Nov. 9 the foregoing was put in the form 
of a protocol and communicated to the Govern- 
ments of Jugoslavia, Greece and Albania and 
to the secretariat of the League. This protocol 
automatically put into execution the following 
resolution of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, adopted at the recent Geneva conference: 

‘‘ The Council approves of the appointment of'a 
commission of three impartial persons to proceed 
to Albania and to report fully on the execution 
of the decision of the principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers as soon as it is given, and on any 
disturbances which may occur on or near the 
frontier of Albania. The commission shall have 
power to appoint impartial observers to enable 
it to discharge its functions. The Council in its 
anxiety to see peace preserved, and feeiing as- 
sured that the decision of the principal allied 
and associated powers [as represented by the 
Council of Ambassadors] will be taken without 


delay, considers that the commission shouid 
arrive in Albania by Nov. 1, 1921, but that it 
should take no action until the decision of the 


principal allied and associated powers is given.’’ 

On Nov. 9 the British Prime Minister, acting 
for the Supreme Council, invited the Council of 
the League of Nations to assemble at Paris on 
Nov. 18 for the purpose of considering the at- 
titude of Jugoslavia toward Albania. This is 


STATE TRIALS 


HE High Court called to judge the members 
_ of the Radoslavoff Cabinet and General 
Gekoff.theformer charged with having con- 
spired with the dethroned ‘‘ Czar’’ Ferdinand 
to cause the nation to enter the great war on 
the side of the Central Empires, and the latter 
with having illegally executed the decrees of the 
said conspiracy, convened at Sofia on Oct. 11. 
This is the third time in the history of modern 
Bulgaria that the High Court has been as- 
sembled. The first time was in 1903 and the 
second in 1914. Although almost the entire press 
urged the members of. the court to act ‘‘ with 
justice and, having acted with justice, to execute 
the verdict with firmness,’’ some conservative 
papers point out the difficulty of governing un- 
der a monarch like Ferdinand in the early years 
of the war, with the people still bitter over the 
great surrender in the Treaty of Bucharest in 
1913. 

As a public diversion from the trial, it was the 
intention also to bring to justice the men who 
were charged with having profited by the acts 
of the Radoslavoff Ministry—and a special arti- 
cle tc this effect had been incorporated in the 
law. condemning those responsible for plunging 
the country into the late war. This special 
clause (Article IV.) provided for the arrest of 
war profiteers and the sequestration of ‘their 
property. As an attempt to execute this article, 
judging from the arrests already made under ‘t, 
would have seriously disturbed both the political 


the first time the aid of the Council of the 
League of Nations has formally been invoked 
by the Supreme Council to take action against 
a member. of the League invaded by another. 
The long and bitter boundary dispute betwee: 
Jugoslavia and Albania was finally settled ty 
the Council of the League of Nations at Paris 
on Nov. 18. Representatives of the two nations 
were summoned before the Council, the Jugo- 
slavs having previously been notified in a per- 
emptory manner that the troops that had in- 
vaded Albanian territory must be withdrawn im- 
mediately. The representations of the two na- 
tions were made before the Council at a public 
session, a new departure for this body. ‘The 
Serbian Representative, Nata Bockovitch, denied 
the charge of invasion, justifying his country’s 
course as best he could. Midsat -Frasheri, th2 
Albanian delegate, then presented his side of the 


case with equal eloquence. In the end both 
representatives agreed to accept the boundary 
recently decided upon by the Council of Am- 


bassadors, promising to live in peace and respect 
the obligation thus assumed. A protocol to that 
effect was to have been signed on Nov. 19, but 
when it was presented for signature the Jugo- 
slav delegation injected certain reservations, say- 
ing they would withdraw their troops from th? 
territory allotted to Albania but refused to reec- 
ognize as permanent the line fixed by the Am- 
bassadors. The Jugoslav delegation announced 
that they would continue to urge reconsidera- 
tion of the boundary line. 


IN BULGARIA 


and the industrial life of the country, the Inter- 
allied Reparation Commission at Sofia advised 
that it be repealed; this was done on Sept. 2. 

The cable dispatch which announced the as- 
sassination of M. Dimitroff, Minister of War, 
together with his chauffeur and two companions, 
on Oct 22, while motoring near Késtendil, where 
he was born in 1877, gave no cause for the 
tragedy. M. Dimitroff’s manner of executing 
the Treaty of Neuilly and his unfriendly attitude 
toward the agents of Soviet Russia, however, 
are known to have arrayed two forces against 
him—the adherents of the dethroned Ferdinand, 
who have attempted to have Bulgaria resume 
her alliance with Turkey against Greece, and 
the Bulgarian communists, many of whom have 
been jailed for their activities. 

Alexander Dimitroff was Minister of the In- 
terior when the Peasant Premier Stambolisky 
formed the Ministry in October, 1919, which was 
to sign the Treaty of Neuilly. -Although of 
known pro-Entente sentiments, he had been in 
office since 1917. He assumed the portfolio of 
war last Summer. During the absence of 
Premier Stambolisky on his round of visits to 
the Western chancelleries last Winter, M. Dimit- 
roff assumed the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
and fulfilled his duties in a manner which gave 
the Entente nothing to complain of. As Min- 
ister of War he has co-operated with General de 
Fourton, head of the Interallied Military Mis- 
sion, in the matter of disarmament. 


THE NEW KING OF JUGOSLAVIA 


THE NEW KING 


NG ALEXANDER, whose acceptance of 

kK the Crown of Jugoslavia had been in doubt 
for two months, left Paris for Belgrade 

on Oct, 29 and took the oath to support the new 
Constitution of the monarchy of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes at the capital on Nov. 5. 
When his father, the aged King Peter, died, 
Alexander, then Prince Regent, was ill in Paris. 
On Aug. 17 he proclaimed his acceptance of the 
crown, but still lingered in the City of Light, and 
then in a villa he had taken at Versailles. It has 
now become known that he underwent an opera- 
tion in July at a private hospital, when a piece 


RUMANIA AND 


LTHOUGH the Soviet Government at Mos- 
Aw has finally agreed to the claim ‘in 
principle ’’’ of Rumania to Bessarabia, the 
xovernment at Bucharest is having more diffi- 
culty in persuading the Soviet to return the gold 
and treasure which during the retreat’ in 
Moldavia of the Rumanian Army was sent for 
safe keeping to Moscow, then under the Czar. 
At the beginning of the negotiations, whicn 
have been going on at Warsaw and which 
reached a conclusion on Oct. 20, it was estab- 


ANOTHER 
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of bomb was extracted which had been in his 
body since the attempt to assassinate him last 
year. Subsequent to the operation the patient 
required the utmost quiet. There was another 
reason, however, for his proionged stay in Paris. 
It was his desire to bring to 3 happy conclusion 
his courtship of Princess Sophie, second daugh- 
ter of Prince Emmanuel, Duc de Vendéme ct 
d’Alengon, a member of the Bourbon-Orléans 
family. The differences of religion and the 
Princess’s disinclination to reside in Belgrade 
are said to have been the reasons for the un- 
successful termination of King Alexander’s suit. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


lished that the Rumanian gold no longer existe.l. 
The Soviet Government had used nearly all of it. 
It appears that the Soviet delegation sought to 
set aside this issue in favor of their Bessarabian 
claim. But the Rumanian delegation, headel 
by M. Filality, still insisted on the return of 
the gold or its equivalent. There the matter 
stands, with the Soviet delegation ready to open 
the question of Bessarabia, should the Rumanian 
delegation prove too pressing for the expro- 
priated gold. 


IN PORTUGAL 


Elucidation of the confused events that led up to the murder of ex-Premier 


Granjo and other friends of Paes—Personnel of latest Cabinet, headed by Pinto 
[PERIOD ENDED Nov. 10, 1921] 


INCE the proclamation of the republic on 
S Oct. 5, 1910, there have been no fewer than 
seven revolutions, or attempted revolutions, in 
Portugal. Two of these have been Monarchical 
—for the restoration of the deposed King Man- 
uel II. now living in England—the rest have 
been due to one faction of the Republican Party 
attempting to oust its rivals, so that it might 
enjoy the benefits of office. 

Both the elections of last July and the suc- 
cessive Governments of Querioz and Granjo had 
been the outcome of a military movement of the 


preceding May, which had brought pressure to 
bear upon President Almeida for a more con- 


servative administration with proclivities favor- 
ing Royalist prisoners and unfavorable toward 
the victims of Major Sidonio revolution 
of December, 1917. These victims, a year later, 
became the murderers of Paes, and the results 
of his revolution drove ex-President Dr. Ber- 
nardino Machado ex-Premier Dr. Alfonso 
Costa into exile. 

Since last Spring the victims of the Paes rev- 
olution who were still at liberty had determined 
on military action in order to restore the one- 
faction Government as it had existed prior to 
the revolution of December, 117. What prob- 
ably sealed the fate of the late Premier, Senhor 
Antonio Granjo, was his unrelenting attitude to- 
ward political murderers. 

The promoters of the Lisbon revolution of Oct. 


Paes’s 


and 


19, Colonel Manuel Maria Coelho, Major Cortez 
dos Santos, Captain Rosa Mateus, Lieut. Gom- 
manders Procopio de Freitas and Serrao Ma- 
chado, had, they declared, hoped to achieve 
their ends by peaceful means. But they allowed 
the Carbonarios to arm themselves at the naval 
arsenal. These Carbonario, or professional revo- 
lutionary elements, had long cherished the idea 
of punishing all the partisans of the Moderate 
President, Sidonio Paes, who had not already 
been accounted for, as well as other Conserva- 
tive Republicans. The revolution of Oct. 19 
gave them their sinister opportunity. 

At 7 o’clock A. M. a shot was fired as a sig- 
nal by a company of the Republican Guard, and 
it was immediately answered from the warships 
in the Tagus, Sao Gabriel and Vasco da Gama. 
Thereupon Colonel Coelho took up strategic 
positions, partieularly at Edward VII. Park, 
with some 8,000 cavalry and a score of machine 
guns, while Machado and de Freitas took com- 
mand at the arsenal. At 9:30 a deputation of 
the revolutionary junta, consisting of Colonel 
Nobre da Viega, Machado, Dr. Jacinto Sim4es, 
and Senhor Affonso de Macedo, waited upon 
President Almeida and demanded the dismissai 
of the Granjo Government and the dissolution 
of the July Parliament. The President asked 
for time to consider, and the delegation with- 


drew. A few moments later he received a mes- 
sage from Senhor ‘*Granjo, who had sought 
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asylum with a loyal detachment of the Repub- 
lican Guard at Carmo. Granjo’s letter stated 
that he had not enough faithful troops to resist 
the revolutionists, and that he left the decision 
in the President’s hands. President Almeida 
replied in a note which approved Granjo’s ac- 
tion and at the same time relieved him of the 
responsibility of office. . 

At 12:30 P. M. a second revolutionary delega- 
tion visited the President. It included, in ad- 
dition to the first delegation, Lieut. Commander 
de Freitas, Captain Montez, and Colonel Rego 
Chaves. This time the proposal of the junta 
was accepted, and a Cabinet was announced, 
headed by Colonel Coelho. The first act of the 
new Government was to issue a proclamation, 
on the morning of Oct. 20, repudiating the events 
of the previous night. 

After receiving the reply to his letter Senhor 
Granjo motored from Carmo to his home and 
thence to the home of Senhor Cunha Leal, the 
Financial Minister of the fallen Government. 
There he was arrested and taken with the other 
prisoners to the naval arsenal. Then took place 
the lynchings by the Carbonarios. Senhor 
Granjo, Captain Freitas da Silva, and Captain 


Carlos da Maia, thrice Minister of Marine, 
who had first become Minister under President 
Paes, were shot dead, and Senhor Cunha Leal 
wounded. Another partisan of Paes, Lieutenant 
Teofilo Duarte, was searched for at the house 
of the Countess Ficalho, but managed to es- 
cape. Admiral Machado dos Santos, the 
“founder of the republic,’’ was murdered by 
his guards while being taken to the arsenal 
under arrest. : 

The new Government was kept busy cleaning 
its hands of the charges of being responsible for 
the assassinations, but public opinion was so 
aroused that on Nov. 4 Colonel Manuel Maria 
Coelho thought it best to withdraw in favor of 
Senhor Pinto, who then assumed the Premier- 
ship and portfolio of the Interior, and recon- 
structed the Cabinet as follows: 


Minister of Justice, Vasco Vasconcellos. 
Minister of Finance, Senhor Trancoso. 
Minister of War, Senhor Perez. 

Minister of Marine, Senhor de Carvalho. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Veiga Simées. 
Minister of Commerce, Senhor Simas. 
Minister of Colonies, Senhor Nunez. 
Minister of Instruction, Senhor Cabral. 
Minister of Labor, Senhor Garcia. 
Minister of Agriculture, Artao de Carvalho. 


MEXICO’S EXTERNAL DEBT 


LAMONT returned to New 
York on Oct. 26 from Mexico City without 


having concluded: any definite arrangement re- 
garding the payment of principal or interest on 
Mexico’s external debt, which was the chiet 
object of his mission as representative of the 
International Committee of Bankers, represent- 
ing the associated holders of Mexican bonds. 
According to published interviews, Secretary de 
ja Huerta had proposed adjusting the Mexican 
external debt by buying in the Government’s 
obligations at the market price and replacing 
them, if necessary, by a new loan. Mr. Lamont 
and his associates had objected to diverting 
funds pledged to paying defaulted interest to 
such a buying in at depreciated quotations. The 
net result of the ensuing debate was that the 
negotiations failed, and that both sides|) were 
disappointed. The Lamont negotiations had an 
indirect bearing on the question of recognition, 
as no new foreign loan could be floated prior 
to recognition by the United States, on whose 
action Great Britain and France are waiting. 
Mr. Lamont went to Washington on Nov. 2 
and conferred at length with Secretary Hughes 
on Mexican conditions. 


or HOMAS wW. 


During the negotiations, General Calles, head 
of President Obregon’s Cabinet, from a sani- 
tarium at Rochester, Minn., made a spirited 
defense of the Vera Cruz law of. compulsory 
profit-sharing with labor. He denied that this 
law would result in injury to capital, charged 
that the industrials and landowners had main- 
tained virwally a system of slavery in Mexico, 


and declared that the Government was seeking 
the liberation of the working classes. The labor 
bonus, he said, was only 10 per cent. of gross 
profits. Thus, a business capitalized at 100,000 
pesos and earning 20,000 pesos yearly would, 
after payment of 16,000 pesos for interest and 
amortization of capital, have to pay the em- 
ployes 10 per cent. of the remaining 4,000 pesos, 
or a total of only 400 pesos for the year. 

Secretary de la Huerta, replying on Oct. 22 
to a bitter editorial attack in the columns of 
El Universal, came out ‘with a list of the Gov- 
ernment’s actual achievements, among which 
were the following: Repatriation of thousands 
of Mexicans at a cost of millions of pesos; the 
expenditure of 8,000,000 pesos to aid destitute 
towns and villages; reduction of-the army by 
40,000 men; establishment of cordial relations 
with twenty-six countries; acquisition of fifteen 
vessels for the merchant marine; better educa- 
tional facilities; normalization of the bank sit- 
uation, and the stabilizing of monetary affairs. 
The return of all confiscated property had been 
brought about or arrangements made to settle 
with .owners, except in a few isolated affairs 
still pending. The Mormon Church had accepted 
$94,477 for its claims. Spanish claims were 
being adjusted with the Spanish Government. 

Government expenditures for 1922 presented to 
Congress on Nov. 1 showed a reduction of 30,- 
500,000 pesos for the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. There is an {increase of 10,000,000 pesos 
for education. Gold and silver coinage is con- 
tinued, 














CENTRAL AMERICAN UNION’S ELECTIONS 





HE first elections in the new Federal Re- 

public of Central America took place on 
Oct. 30 in Guatemala, Honduras and Salvador, 
the three constituent States. Carlos Herrera, 
formerly President of Guatemala, issued the 
eall for the elections, which chose members of 
Congress. Each State chose fifteen Deputies 
and fifteen alternates. All the Deputies, total- 
ing, with the representative of the Federal dis- 
trict, forty-six, will meet on Jan. 15. The Senate 
will have nine members, three to be elected by 
each State. The Federal Council, which is the 
executive power, was also elected on Oct. 30. 
Salvador elected Francisco M. Suarez, Honduras 
Policarpo Bonilla, Guatemala Dr. Julio Bianchi, 
who was Minister from Guatemala to the United 
States during the war. Each State Government 
also named a Commissioner to go to Washing- 
ton to secure recognition of the new federated 
republic. All the Commissioners had arrived in 
Washington by Nov. 15. 

NICARAGUA—The Government on Oct. 22 de- 
clared a state of martial law for sixty days, 
and a state of war in five northwestern depart- 
ments, three of which border on Honduras, 
from which revolutionary movements have been 
organized. Nicaragua now has 1,500 soldiers at 
this danger point to repel attacks and invasions. 
COSTA RICA—The public debt of Costa Rica 


A LTHOUGH not actively participating in the 


proceedings of the Conference for the 
Limitation of Armament at Washington, the 
South American countries) are taking a lively 


interest in the momentous questions involved. 
The generous offer of the Pan-American Union 
Buiiding, in which the private sessions of the 
conference are being held, is only one indication 
of the attitude of Latin America. The South 
American press appears to be in full sympathy 
with the purposes outlined by President Harding, 
but the editors are not unanimous in forecasting 
favorable results. Authoritative organs like 

La Nacion of Argentina and El Mercurio of 
Chile the opportunity to point out that 
these two countries led the wey to just such an 
agreement as that being discussed in Washing- 
ton, when in 1904 they signed the so-called May 
Compact in accordance with which both Govern- 
ments pledged themselves to stop competitive 
armaments and to limit their active forces to 
the needs of maintaining public order. 

Invited by the American Federation of Labor, 
several workingmen’s organizations throughout 
South America have arranged demonstrations to 
spread the sentiment of international harmory 
thereby influencing their respective Governments 
to take steps leading to such results. Students 
and women’s organizations have launched sim- 
ilar movements. 

ARGEN'TINA—As a result of the revision of 
the Criminal Code by Congress, capital punish- 


take 
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SOUTH AMERICA AND DISARMAMENT 






has increased about $7,500,000, owing to her dif- 
ferences with Panama, and now totals about 
$45,000,000, or nearly $100 per capita. The Gov- 
ernment has decreed the construction of a city 
near Coto, along the Panama frontier, which 
was the scene of the recent dispute between the 
two countries. 

PANAMA—Panama’s independence has not yet 
been formally recognized by Colombia. The 
eighteenth anniversary of the separation was 
celebrated in New York on Nov. 3 by many 
residents of South and Central America. The 
Panama Treasury has a surplus of nearly 
$4,000,000, accumulated in the last three years, 
besides a fund of $6,000,000. The need of immi- 
grants to Panama was emphasized by Dr. E. A. 
Morales, Minister of Finance, on his arrival in 
Washington early in November. A memorial] in 
honor of the late Surgeon General Gorgas is to 
be erected in Panama City as a recognition of 
his sanitation work on the isthmus. 

CANAL ZONE—Secretary Weeks, on Oct. 22, 
approved most of the recommendations made by 
the Zone Commission. He adopts the open-shop 
principle, and puts the Panama wage scale, 
which is higher than that of the United States, 
on an independent basis. All labor agreements 
are to be terminable within thirty days. Free 
housing, light and fuel are to be abolished. 






ment has been abolished. During the discussion 
over this reform the House of Representatives 
was almost unanimous for the repeal, while the 
Senate twice insisted on maintenance of capital 
punishment for certain crimes; but the insistence 
of the Lower House had such a majority in its 
favor that it overruled the opposition. * * ~ A 
law to aid the railroad employes to become own- 
ers of their homes has been enacted. * * * A 
minimum salary for Government employes has 
also been prescribed by law, tixing as the bottom 
figure the sum of 1 peso, 60 centavos, equivalent 
to 68 American cents, a day. * * * A com- 
pany with 2,000,000 pesos capital has been 
formed for the purpose of establishing a daily 
airplane passenger service between Buenos 
Aires) and Montevideo, across the Plata River. 


The giant Caproni type, with three and a half 
tons cargo capacity and twenty-eight passen- 
gers, wil! be employed. Although the three 


airplanes to be used in this service are of the 
well-known Italian make, they are to _ be 
equipped each with three Liberty-Packard mo- 
tors of 300 horsepower. * * * In spite of the 
general depression in foreign trade, the imports 
of American agricultural implements have 
broken all records. The last harvest was greater 
by a third than the preceding one. The culti- 
vated area is) growing rapidly, new methods are 
being introduced, the circulation of farm maga- 
zines is increasing considerably, and as a con- 
sequence of all this, a better market for farm- 
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ing implements is being opened. * * * The 
spreading protest from foreign radical circics 
over the conviction of Sacco and Vanzetti in 
Boston has reached simultaneously’ Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo and other South American 
capitals. The medical students of the Univer- 
sity of La Plata have joined in the protest 
growing in certain labor circles by temporarily 
suspending attendance at classes. 

BRAZIL—The plans have been officially ap- 
proved for a great International Exposition to 
be held in Rio de Janeiro in 1922, on the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the indpendence of the 
country. ‘The resolution of the American Gov- 
ernment to make an appropriation of $1,000,009 
for participation in the celebrations at Rio next 
year has been received with great satisfac- 
tion. * * * The Brazilian and Ftalian Gov- 
ernments have ratified their treaty on labor 
and immigration of Italians to Brazil. The 
Jornal do Commercio congratulates the Gov- 
ernment on the action of the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Dr. Azevedo Marques. The same paper 
publishes eight articles of the treaty, noting the 
favorable conditions secured by them for the 
Italian immigrant. * * * A delegation of alder- 
men of the city of Buenos Aires has just fin- 
ished a tour of the principal Brazilian cities, 
carrying the expression of the good wishes of 
the Argentine capital and receiving in retura 
the warmest welcome from their Brazilian col- 
league and the people. 

CHILE—With the ambiguous title of Association 
of Labor (Asociacion del Trabajo), an organiza- 
tion has been started by leading producers, mer~ 
chants and other employers of labor for the pur- 
pose of dealing more adequately with the labor 
organizations. The Government has lately en- 
acted legislation for an extensive improvement 
of public roads, having for its primary object 
the relief of the unemployment situation. * * * 
The Chilean Cabinet has been reconstructed, 
with Mr. Ismael Tocornal at its head and the 
majority of the former secretaries keeping thsir 
places. The prestige and moderation of Mr. 
Tocornal have made themselves felt from the 
start in political and parliamentary circles. The 
Democratic (Labor) Party has withdrawn its 
representation from the Cabinet without with- 
drawing its support from the Government. 
* * * The new long-term loan of $10,000,000 
negotiated with Blair. & Co. of New York will 
be employed in purchasing railroad equipment 
and implements for the electrification: of the 
central zone of the State lines. * * * Two im- 
portant branches have been added to the Gov- 
ernment railway plan with the inclusion of the 
Petorca-Pedegua line and the one from Lebu 
to Los Sauces, in the coal territory. * * * The 
price of oil has caused a vigorous increase in 
the production of native coal in South America, 


especially in Chile. The mines in the Coronel 
district have reached the two million ton mark 
for the last ten months. * * * ‘The blowing up 
of the great Oppau (Germany) fertilizing :plant, 
with its capacity of 80,000 tons a year, will 
cause a shortage of the product equivalent to 
500,000 tons of nitrate of soda. The Chilean 
producers count on a proportionally greater de- 
mand for their fertilizer on the strength of the 
curtailment of production of air nitrate in Ger- 
many. 

COLOMBIA—With the proclamation of the 
candidacy of Dr. Concha for the Presidency the 
contest has been clearly defined between his 
Liberal Party and the Conservatives, aligned 
behind Sefior Del Ospina. * * * Congress has 
considered the appointment of General Jorge 
Olguin, former Foreign Minister, for the post of 
Provisional President, following the resignation 
of Sefior Marcos Fidel Suarez in face of the 
opposition he met in the House of Representa- 
tives. * * * The Standard Oil Company of 
California is acquiring a majority interest: in 
the holdings of the Transcontinental Oil Cora- 
pany, the Midland Colombian and the Arkansas 
Natural Gas, all owning extensive property in 
Colombia. About a million acres are involved 
in the negotiations. Other acreage going :into 
the deal is represented by holdings of the Latin 
American Company. 


ECUADOR—Negotiations for a loan for ‘100,- 
000,000 sucres have been authorized by Congress 
for the purpose of financing the construction of 
a railroad from the capital to the Colombian 
boundary line, passing through Sibauba and 
Cuenca. * * * A law has been enacted by 
which the introduction of machinery and raw 
material for industrial purposes, as well as capi- 
tal for investment in industries that are intro- 
duced into Ecuador, are declared free of any 
Government or municipal tax or duty. 


PARAGUAY—President Gondra has handed 
his resignation to Vice President Felix Paiva, 
owing to a revolutionary movement by the fol- 
lowers of ex-President Schaerer. The movement 
was due to the failure of Minister of the In- 
terior Guggiari to resign at the demand of Sefior 
Schaerer’s friends, who insisted upon certain 
Cabinet changes, and also the resignation of 
President Gondra. Quiet has prevailed all 
through the political changes, as the military 
and police forces were in full sympathy with the 
revolution. 

PERU—The situation in Peru has improved, 
and the outstanding commercial and financial 
factors are the proposed loan of $50,000,000, 
guaranteed by the receipts from the custom 
houses, which will be under American super- 
vision. A committee of New York bankers is in 
Lima to conclude negotiations. 


PERSIA FREE OF FOREIGN TROOPS 


HE Bolshevist troops in November evacu- 
ated Enzeli, Persia, on the Caspian Sea, 
according to agreement. The British traops had 
previously left the country entirely, so that by 
Nov. 1 Persia was free of foreign troops. The 
Government was reorganized by the admission 


of two new men, 
Saltaneh, 
Minister. 

Rabbi Joseph Saul Kornfeld of Columbus, 
Ohio, was nominated Oct. 29 to be United States 
Minister to Persia. 


Amir Aalam and Naib-es- 
with Kawam-es-Saltaner as Prime 





















TRIBULATIONS OF 


OURT proceedings instituted .against the 
municipal government of Havana on Nov. 5 
came as a great surprise to the general public. 
The city administration had been under judicial 
investigation, but the wholesale indictments is- 
sued against Mayor Marcelino Diaz de Villegas 
for maladministration were unexpected and 
aroused great excitement. The indicted officiais 
were released on bail. They declared that they 
were the victims of a political plot to drive them 
from office. Threats against General Crowder 
and the American Legation in Havana were 
contained in posters distributed on Oct. 29 In 
connection with the Sacco-Vanzetti case. The 
Havana police made ten arrests at the head- 
quarters of a syndicalist labor organization and 
confiscated a number ‘of terrorist proclamations. 
An emergency treaty between Cuba and the 
United States was proposed by Sebustian Gela- 
bert in a memorandum submitted on Oct. 18 tc 
the State Department at Washington. His 
plan was for a preferential of 50 per cent. on 
all Cuban products imported into the United 
States, in return for which Cuba would grant a 
similar reduced rate on imports from the United 
States. This would take the place of the 
reciprocity treaty of 1903, which’ grants 
a preferential of 20 per cent. to Cuba, and 20 
to 40 per cent. to the United States on goods 
shipped to Cuba. Meanwhile American trade 
with the island languishes, and the Cuban cus- 
toms collections for October were only $1,700,537 
compared with $5,025,075 for the same montn 
last year. 

HAITI—The United States Senate continued its 
investigation of conditions in Haiti. It learned 
from Major T. C. Turner of the Marine Corps 
that since the occupation of Haiti, about six 
years ago, 2,500 natives have been killed ‘‘ in 
action,” of whom 1,732 were killed in the year 
following Oct. 1, 1919. ‘‘ That there were kill- 





HE Spanish forces recaptured the important 

strategic point, Mount Arruit, Oct. 24, 
where they found 2,000 unburied corpses of 
Spanish soldiers, including the body of General 
Primo de Rivea. The Spaniards made con- 
siderable progress in Morocco, recovering their 
most important positions which had been previ- 
ously lost. The Cortes decided Nov. 10 that mili- 
tary operations should cease when the armies 





TALY’s ‘‘ unknown’’ military hero was en- 
tombed on Nov. 4 at the magnificent monu- 
ment erected to Victor Emmanuel II. A general 
amnesty was declared, and among those freed 
was Antonio Alba, who attempted to assassinate 
Victor Emmanuel III. in 1912. The selection of 
the dead soldier was made at Gorizia on Oct. 27, 
and the journey through Italy was the occasion 
of great demonstrations. 


TRIBULATIONS OF THE WEST INDIES 


"and Canada has been put 


SPAIN RECOVERING MOROCCO 





ITALY’S UNKNOWN SOLDIER 





THE WEST INDIES 


se 


ings,’’ he said, is undoubtedly true, and 
many of them can he directly traced to Major 
Clark H. Wells, but these were not prisoners, 
but natives trying to escape from the corvee, or 
enforced road work.’’ In a report submitted in 
1919, Lieut. Col. Hooker of the Marine Corps 
stated that many natives had joined the bandits 
because of brutal treatment by the gendarmes, 
and that one officer, Lieutenant B. D. Williams, 
had ‘‘ admitted that he had killed several persons 
when they had attempted to escape.’’ General 
Butler of the Marine Corps, Major Gen. George 
Barnett and Lieut. Col. Alexander S. Williams 
gave testimony favorable to the American ad- 
ministration. 


PORTO RICO—Governor E. Mont Reily o2f 
Porto Rico has reappointed José E. Benedicto 
Treasurer, and Ramon Siaza Pacheco Executive 
Secretary, both of the Unionist Party. Further 
appointments were: Carlos Toro, Commissioner 
of Agriculture; Dr. W. F. Lippitt, Commissioner 
of Health, both Republicans; John A. Wilson, 
Democrat, Commissioner of the Interior, and P. 
Rivera Martinez, Socialist, Commissioner of 
Labor. These officials will replace an all-Union- 
ist executive body. : 


BRITISH WEST INDIES—In order to encour- 
age ships passing through the Panama Canal to 
call at Kingston, Jamaica, regular services from 
Australia and New Zealand have been exempted 
from tonnage and light dues. American ship- 
ping interests are contemplating measures of re- 
prisal in the case of British vessels bringing 
shipments from outside British territories. * * * 
Preferential agreement between the West Indies 
into effect. after 
formal ratification by proclamation by all ‘th> 
presidencies of the colony of the Leeward 
Islands, of which Sir Eustace Fiennes is the 
new Governor. 


reached the bank of the Kert. The military 
juntas met a serious setback. Their interference 
with the operations of the army resulted in an 
anouncement by the King that if they continued 
to meddle he would dissolve the Cortes. The 
King’s threat subdued them. The charge is 
openly made—and not denied—that their inter- 
ference with the troops in Morocco was re- 
sponsible for the disasters. 


The Fascista Congress met at Rome, and as 
a protest the workingmen declared a general 
strike, which continued for several days. 

The Catholic Party also held a congress at 
Milan. The Moderates, who were in control, de- 
nounced both the Socialists and the Fascisti. 

The Socialist Congress, which also met in 
October, was dominated by the Maximalists, 
but the movement to expel the Reformists failed. 



























































































































































































































































































































WORLD FINANCES AFTER THREE 


YEARS OF 


PEACE 


Growing conviction in business circles that the delay in trade revival is due primarily to lack of 
American co-operation with European nations—Revival abroad must precede prosperity at home 


HE third year since the signing of the 
armistice—terminating the great war— 


ended last month, and the world started 
off on the fourth year of what all nations have 
sought to make a period of recovery from the 
effects of the long conflict. It is pertinent to 
inquire, therefore, as to the extent of this prog- 
ress and to try to determine the degree of im- 
provement which three full years have worked. 

No comparison may be made _ until the 
present state of world affairs shall have been 
fixed definitely, and it may be stated at once 
that this cannot be done. There was never a 
time, indeed, when it was more difficult to 
judge the trend of business, let alone definitely 
to determine the point at which it had arrived, 
and so no true comparison can be made. 

Nevertheless, there are certain indices to 
which appeal may be had, certain outstanding 
events to which reference may be made; and, 
by consideration of these available factors, it 
becomes possible to state with some assurance 
that the world has been going ahead along the 
road of recovery, and that today it is better off, 
although we may not know just how much bet- 
ter off, than it has been at any other time 
since the cessation of hostilities. 

Pre-eminent among important events, of 
course, is the disarmament conference now in 
session in Washington. Whatever might be the 
condition of the world in other respects, such a 
meeting as is now being attended by the lead- 
ing statesmen of great and less nations would 
mark a progressive, forward movement toward 
world welfare, which, probably, has never be- 
fore been equaled. The prospective peaceful 
settlement of the Irish question in Great Britain, 
the faiure of the Silesian decision to be followed 
by the long threatened Bolshevism in Germany, 
the apparent approaching collapse of Bolshevism 
in its great stronghold: all these are factors 
which, rightly considered, testify to the progress 
which the world has made since the conclusion 
of the war. 

lf it be complained that these are 
Phases of the situation and so butter no 
parsnips it may be answered that, while 
economic laws, in the long run, will coerce the 
strongest political rule and guide the world 
to the destiny they proclaim, nevertheless the 
arrival at an economic goal of well-being will 
be much expedited by co-operative rather than 
obstructive political factors. 

The war rent the world into opposing factions 
but it welded together the nations comprising 
these factions as they had never before been 
united. It emphasized the truth of a principle 


political 


which had had too little acceptance: that no 
nation is strong enough and big enough to be 
self-contained. It turned the minds of American 
business men and financiers from national to 
international problems; the former were suddenly 
disclosed as integral parts of the latter and a 
broadened vision supplanted the narrow view 
which previously had encompassed American 
affairs. 

President Harding’s call for a disarmament 
conference is an exemplification of this new atti- 
tude toward universal welfare, and already there 
is talk of a financial conference to follow the 
council of arms. Not rapidly, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly steadily, the notion is gaining ground that 
we cannot prosper if other nations do not 
prosper; that we alone cannot enjoy thriving 
business and good times. There is an economic 
relationship among the nations of the world 
which will not be denied. Politics can cast it 
aside for a time, as politics has done in the 
past, but it will assert itself again and again 
until its persistency wins recognition. All for 
one and one for all may be too altruistic a 
slogan for a world composed as it is at present, 
but something approaching this must direct the 
policies of the various nations, if all are not to 
suffer together In a common distress. 

Recognition of this, though the recognition 
may not be consciously arrived at, is shown 
in such plans as the Ter Meulen scheme to 
finance world trade, in the idea back of the 
Edge law banks in this country, and in the 
proposals recently put forth by the Executive 
Committee of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, which includes such members as Sir W. 
Peter Rylands, of Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., 
Ltd., and Sir V. Vassar Smith, Chairman of 
Lloyd’s Bank. 

In a study of conditions affecting Great 
Britain they found that the trade position was 
due to three direct results of the war: the gen- 
eral impoverishment of the world, the destruc- 
tion of the world’s standard of value, due to in- 
flation of currencies, and an alteration of the 
world’s channels of trade. They foresaw two 
periods of difficulties to be faced: one a period 
during which the exchanges and tariff policies 
would form a hindrance to trade, and a longer 
period lasting until the world, by hard work and 
saving, had replenished the production lost In 
the war. Of the first period they said: 

‘*It is evident that the measures taken must 
be directed to restoring stable conditions as 
rapidly as possible. The first point obviously 
is to reach stability in the exchanges. Here 
both national and international action will be 
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required. So far as trade—that is to say, inter- 
change of goods—is concerned, it is important to 
remember that stability is of far greater im- 
portance than the re-establishment of any pre- 
war ratio with gold or any other‘standard of 
value. From this point of view deflation can be 
made as potent a source of instability as in- 
flation. It seems, therefore, that we should 
first carefully reconsider our own currency 
policy which, involving as it does a period of 
continued inflation, must surely perpetuate 
instability for an indefinite period. There are 
strong arguments in favor of maintaining the 
volume of our currency at or about its present 
figure until prices have reached a more stable 
level. 

** Our own currency policy cannot be decided 
without regard to what is being done in other 
countries. The experience of the last year has 
made this abundantly clear. Moreover, there 
is little doubt that international action will be 
required before certain countries can be induced 
to adopt a sound currency policy. The diffi- 
culties and sacrifices which some countries will 
have to face to secure stability, even at a low 
value of their currency, will be so great that it 
is probable that they will not face these diffi- 
culties unless and until external pressure is ap- 
plied. 

‘It would, therefore, seem useless to-seek for 
universal agreement on this point, and—as time 
is of the greatest importance—wiser to approach 
one or more of the other great commercial 
powers and endeavor, in agreement with them, 
to impose a common currency policy on the rest 
of the world. The means of influence which 
would be at the disposal of two great com- 
mercial powers acting in agreement would be 
enormous, and would include, among others, the 
inducement provided by the extension or wiui- 
holding of credit, the manipulation of the exist- 
ing international debts in the case of some 
countries, the reparation payments, and, finally, 
in extreme recalcitrancy, an economic boycott.”’ 

This idea of co-operation is disclosed further 
in the committee’s report under the heading of 
an attempt to develop the markets which had 
not been severely affected by the war by a care- 
fully adjusted scheme of import credits worked 
as far as possible through ordinary commercial 
and financial channels. Of this the report said: 


‘‘It is obvious that such credits should be 
extended, in the first place, to those countries 
which are potential producers in the near future 
of goods which could be exchanged for ours, 
but where some temporary dislocation is pre- 
venting the purchase of our goods. 

‘‘In some cases this temporary dislocation 
is largely due to tariff barriers and, in these 
cases, the grant of credits should be made con- 
tingent upon a satisfactory preliminary settle- 
ment of such difficulties. It seems obvious that 
these credit facilities should not be granted in 
respect of countries whose productive power has 
been seriosly impaired by the war and whose 
financial position is such that repayment of the 
credits or a real revivai of trade cannot be ex- 
pected within a comparatively short period. 

‘* Credits should only be extended to countries 


in this condition very carefully, and for specific 
objects calculated to restore their productive 
power, and they should not be granted, even to 
this limited extent, until the country concerned 
has taken steps to stabilize its currency and 
balance its budget. : 

*“We are not in an economic condition in 
which we can afford to throw money away on 
forlorn hopes, and even if we were it is prob- 
able that we should do more harm than good to 
the countries concerned. Such a.scheme of ex- 
port credits might relieve immediate unemploy- 
ment by stimulating immediate orders and assist 
trade through a difficult period by the develop- 
ment of markets to replace those temporarily or 
permanently lost to us in Europe, and, by this 
means, would also strengthen our position in the 
eventual competition fora restricted world trade, 
when more normal conditions return.”’ 

Statistical testimony of the slowly improv- 
ing condition of the world can be found in the 
trade records of the commercial nations. Figures 
compiled by the First Federal Foreign Banking 
Association of New York illustrate the point 
well. Three such tables are presented [see next 
page], and of them the corporation says: 

““England’s export in September, measured 
in gold values, was 25 per cent. better than in 
June. Roughly calculating the vclume of mer- 
chandise, it was a third larger. It will be seen 
that England’s imports and exports have both 
increased since the middle of the year and, what 
is perhaps an even better indication of the trend 
in world trade, the re-export business has in- 
creased. This is the merchant-trade England 
does between other countries. Its volume is 
concededly dependent to some extent on other 
general trade, but rises and falls primarily for 
reasons of its own. Matching England’s com- 
merce during recent months, and showing very 
nearly the same tendencies, is our own. It is 
not easy to avoid-some disappointment over the 
September figures of the sales of our own 
products abroad. ‘Analysis of the preliminary 
figures of foreign sales of cereals, cotton, meat, 
mineral oil, &c., shows that the quantity of 
these sold by us in September was 4 per cent. 
greater than in January. Taking all of these to- 
gether, we sold for $171,450,271 whai would 
have brought $253,993,480 if they had brought 
the same price as the January shipments 
brought. What we sold in January brought 
$243,432,706. The rest of our exports were, 
therefore, $398,930,303 in January and $147,848,- 
751 in September. We have to recognize the 
continuous fall in the export of the products of 
American industry since the first of the year, 
due not only to the decline of all international 
demands, to exchange difficulties, and to the 
continued high average of prices of our manu- 
factures, but to the fact that many manu- 
facturing and financial concerns that were 
active in foreign markets, with sales organia- 
tions and facilities of banking, have practically 
abandoned that field. 

“If a part of the great aggregates shown 
above for ‘loss of business’ was not. due to the 
decrease in the dollar totals of trade through 
fall in prices we would see that they would 





mean a drop in sales equal to the ordinary pro- 
duction of at least 350,000 men in the manu- 
facturing industries and nearly 500,000 in all 
our production, which unemployment of that 
seriousness plainly indicated. Even allowing 
for fall in prices, we can see 300,000 to 425,000 
persons out of work because of the drop in our 


All Home Products 


TABLE A—ENGLAND’S TRADE IN DOLLARS | 


Volume 
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exports, and our national business: .situation 
crippled not only by the loss of the foreign 
sales but by the decrease in retail purchasing 
by them, and concurrent disorganization of 
prosperity cin our home markets. it. ig> 2 
plain demonstration of what foreign trade 
means to the country. We, for our part, 
do not look for any sus- 
tained and substantial rally 
(beyond the _ seasonal in- 
crease of activity which get 
emphasis during 2 
period of depression) until we 


Imports 


Imports 
SULY. 0.5000 50s 008,000,000 
August 557,000,000 
September 535,000,000 
October -. 517,000,000 
November . 499,000,000 
December 500,000,000 
January 431,000,000 
February 374,000,000 
364,000,000 
354,000,000 
338,000,000 
335,000,000 
TY sSrercseses SeOoewee 
August ,000,000 
September . 324,000,000 





Note: The ‘‘Volume Index ”’ 
Products Exported ’’ divided by 


dexes of wholesale prices. 


Exports 


$527,000,000 


418,000,000 
412,000,000 
387,000,000 
412,000,000 
339,000,000 
342,000,000 
263,000,000 
259,000,000 
235,000,000 
168,000,000 
145,000,000 
156,000,000 
186,000,000 
205,000,000 


Index 
100.0 
80.6 
80.4 
79.5 
92. 
84. 
90.8 
77.8 
75.6 
a1; 
51. 
45. 
48. 
57.£ 
62.2 


is based on the figure for 


Resold 
$68,714,000 
48,659,000 
46,858,000 
55,662,000 
45,377,000 
44,577,000 
35,257,000 
30,895,000 
34,574,000 
33,580,000 
28,345,000 
26,982,000 
35,540,000 
36,389,000 
31,972,075 
‘* Home 


one of the recognized British in- 


TABLE B—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 


All 
Imports 
$537,170,351 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 


334,263,803 


266,112,819 
208,814,382 
.. 214,525,137 
. 251,988,741 
54,571,024 
204,910,865 
185,679,893 
178,636,711 
194,767,564 


September 179,282,568 


try’s exporis. 


513,550,615 
. 363,666,710 


eseses 21,181,080 


Note: The ‘‘ Volume Index ”’ 
comparison, based on January, 


Our 
Own Exports 
$640,417,274 
571,615,522 
595,072,602 
742,050, 664 
666,749,693 
708,659,292 
642,363,009 
473,692,855 
369,462,711 
329,854, 124 
322,467,960 
329,778,625 
314, 204,393 
365,559, 604 
319,299,022 


above is a carefully 
for about two-thirds of this coun- 


Volume 
Index 





January.. 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August.... 
September 


Monthly 
Exports 
All Our 
Products 
$642,363 ,009 
473,692,855 
369,462,711 
329,854,124 
522,467,900 
529,773,625 
314,204,393 
365,559, 604 
319,299,622 


Products 
of Our 


Manufacturing 


Industries 
$367,991, 716 
263,554,236 
190,263,647 
170,928,254 
140,507,330 
140,040,408 
121,590,277 
123,105,277 
119,591,007 


Monthly 
Loss of 
Business, 


Imports 
Resold 
$10,964,553 

7,437,085 
10,218,655 
9,677,906 
9,956,318 
12,193,22: 
12,377,149 
15,604,212 
17,348,424 
10,060,863 
7,278,419 
7,184,787 
6,504,181 
6,375,695 
10,148,133 
worked-out 


TABLE C—WHERE THE UNITED STATES HAS 
BEEN LOSING 


Monthly 
Loss of 
Business 


All Products Manufactures 


$168,670, 154 
272,900,288 
312,508,875 
319,895,049 
312,589,374 
328,158,616 
276,803,405 
323,063,987 


$104,337,480 
177,728,069 
197,068,460 
227,484,383 
227,951,308 
246,401,439 
244,886,439 
248,400,709 


Total..$3,462,357,654 $1,637,361,801 $2,314,589,748 $1,674,258, 287 


Note: The figures of 


‘* Monthly Exports of All Our Products ”’ 


will not agree with trade totals as usually given because they in- 
clude only products of the United Statcs, while trade totals usually 


include re-exported stuff. 





| special 
| 
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in America either benefit by 
a revival of whole world 
conditions or arrive at some 
adjustment, which it is hard 
to figure out now, to a con- 
dition of permanently re- 
duced. exportation. Such an 
adjustment might be prac- 
tically equivalent to dec- 
adence, 

‘Anything that shows a 
revival of the whole world’s 
economic wealth is especially 
hopeful for this country. It 
might be regarded as a kind 
of absurdity to raise the 
question whether, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the United States 
is not, at the moment, aver- 
aging a little behind most of 
the world in recovery. We 
have thought ourselves the 
best positioned country of 
all, and in a positive com- 
parison we probably are. We 
have great wealth and great 
potentialities of production 
power. But the dynamic econ- 
omies of business organi- 
zation in this era of the 
world have to be considered 
relatively always. Many 
countries that are on a much 
lower, weaker and 
primitive level of business 
organizations depended on 
moment be nearer their nor- 
mal than we are to ours. 
Highly ‘organized business 
communities suffer more 
from depression than others. 
The normal working of their 
organizations depend on the 
others. It is entirely pos- 
sible that, relatively, we are 
at this moment lagging in 
recovery. The wish is father 
to the thought, in a way, be- 
cause ‘our situation is much 
more hopeful as we see for- 
eign recovery, upon which 
we can base steady future 
gains.’’ 
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